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Towards— 

A Constructive Synthesis 
Of Psychological Material in Indian Philosophy 



tft4 witforf *R: ftWOTTQ u go q^o \* || 

* * * 

jrr if fRft, JFRir spitfa, w?: Qffttei 

^S«Rtf JR tR I f. <1. H. *. I 

( also appearing in $. Jo.) 

* * * 

“ But what then am I ? A thinking thing, it has been said. 
But what is a thinking thing ? It is a thing that doubts, 
understands [conceives], affirms, denies, wills* refuses, that 
imagines also and perceives. Assuredly it is not little, if all 
these properties belong to mv nature. ”—On the Nature of 
the Human Mind; and that it is more easily known than the 
Body.—Meditations II.—Descartes. 

* * * 

Wfn ii fr. j. v ii 

fcswW Wtoffw ) f4: q?4 g?q«iRft«iT4t 

.i *h. v-V « 

^ ^ 

" In this sense* i. e. as presented to an individual, * the 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth ’ may belong to 
psychology. *’ —James Ward. 



Section I. Introduction 


The earliest beginnings of Indian thought have come 
down to us from the hoary pre-hist or ic past. The Vedas con¬ 
tain innumerable hymns and they show different strata of 
thought, from the invaluable to what now might seem to be 
valueless. The highest reflections about the nature of man and 
the universe are mixed up with the strangest superstitions; 
the Gods invoked are definitely the different hypostatised as¬ 
pects of natural phenomena, 3 and still m the midst of such 
' henotheism ’ we find several flights to reach the Beyond or 
the Supreme Spirit, or the One, the * hen ’ underlying, or lying 
beyond the various natural phenomena. 

Javons has applied the theory of bifurcating and cross 
planer evolution as opposed to the theory of lenear evolution 
to the field of religions development. 54 He has maintained that re¬ 
ligious thought does not progress from polytheism to deism 
or to monotheism in a straight line, but that all these are 
diffeicnt attempts to reach the essence of concrete religious 
experience. Hence according to this theory all religious * isms * 
come out of the original fund of that nebulous religious sense 
which is often mixed up with baser ore of superstition and 
magic The form which any religion might take depends much 
upon the stage of society and the level of civilization at which 
the individual leads his life. All religions in this way are a sort 
of blind alley leading to no further form of development 
through itself to any other religion. After a time the outward 
crust of any religion gets fossilised, and a seer with true 
religious insight is born with a power to look into the very 
centre of that original fund whence all life springs up, and a 
new beginning is made. 

We already find such an attempt to reach the inapproach¬ 
able, when the Rigvedic sage put the question- ‘ What was 

1 Six Sys. Pp. 36-40; Vedic India : By Z. A. Ragozin. Pp. 137,139-40* 

2 F. B. Jevons * On the Evolution of Religion * in 4 Recent Develop¬ 
ments is European Thought ’ P. 65 e. s. 
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the wood, what was the stuff out of which he made this uni¬ 
verse etc; or when the never resting spirit of human en¬ 
quiry is pushed beyond the antinomies of thought, and the 
duality of subject and object as in Rigveda X. 129. There the 
agnostic gets the better of the naive believer. He goes beyond 
existence and non-existence, beyond ‘ Rajas/ beyond the 
skies, to a state which never suffers death nor is immortal, 
with no difference of day and night; the One breathing with¬ 
out breath, with no other than it. Even * Tamas ’-darkness 
came after, with indistinguishable waters, and all that was 
developed by the power of ‘ Tapas. ’ ‘ Kama ’ ( desire) grew 

after Tamas and that was the primal germ of Mind “. 

And here who can tell who created it.The gods came 

later. But he from whom this creation sprang, the All-seer in 
the highest heaven he knows it whether he made it or not, 
or he even does not know ! ” 

In we find a definite attempt to describe 

the nature of which is taken to be a principle of both the 
individual as well as the social mind. That divine entity 
,which goes to distant realms while waking and while sleeping, 
is also the undying flame in the race. It is sniR-knowledge and 
the principle of life and ^—the principle that holds on, resolu¬ 
tion. It is Manas, that is able to grasp past, present and future 
and thus knows it. All knowledge is said to be held by it, just 
as all the spokes of a chariot’s wheel are fixed to the nave. 3 
And here the individual mind shows itself superior to the social 
mind for after all the social mind exists only through the 
individual mind—... i a Finally it is the mind 
that leads on men, just as a good driver leads the horses by 
the reins.® It is the Luminous of all luminous bodies, and has 
its abode in the heart ( frsrftw). 

1 Cf. 

2 We shall see in the section on the Nature of Mind that the 
individual was always given priority to society. 

3 Here we find in germ the well-known simile we meet with in 
«5. f. 1° > ts “ ore elaborate form* In Plato we find it in his 

Phaedrus* 
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Here we find the fateful words Rajas, Tamas, Manas, 
Kama etc, that were to j lay thur roll jii the arena of Indian 
Philosophy for a long time (and perhaps for all time 1) What 
is important in the former passage from our point of view is 
that the poet tries to Know the secret of existence by the instru¬ 
ment of introspection, srKNr \ -the poets seek in 

the heart with the instrument of thought (). This is one 
of the earliest references to introspection as applied to mind. 
In both the passages we also find the earliest tiace of localisation 
of the mind in the heart. The Kama or Desne mentioned is 
not any specific desire for a particular thing, but stands for 
the Desire-to-be the ‘ first stirring of the Sentient Will ’ the 

will-to-be of Schopenhaur, the of Buddhism-the root of 
all existence 


In the Vedas we find that “ objective ” stage of religion, 
and in the Upamshads its subjective ” phase. 3 Comte would 
call the one the “ theological ” the other a transition to the 
u metaphysical ” period of human thought. We can call the 
Vedic stage the ‘'projective” and the Upanishadic the '‘reflective’ 1 
stage of development From ‘the knowledge of human history 
and of the development of Indian thought in particular’, scholars 
maintain that there must be an interval of about a thousand 


years or more between the hymnological period of the Vedas and 
the philosophical productions of the Upamshads 5 *. In between the 
two lie sandwitched the dry rctualistic period of the Brahmanas. 


1 Vide Prof. Ranade’s Const. Stir. Up. Phil: P. 2. 

2 * Both B- G. Tdak and II Jacobi simultaneously ( 1893 ) and 
independently of each other * calculated the vedic era from the fact that 
the Orion TJJRfHr is mentioned as the point of the vernal equinox. The 

former takes it to 6000 B. C, the latter to about 4500 B. C. Some western 
scholars are interested in assigning as late a date as possible to Indian 
productions. Thus Hertel's extravagance goes so far as to say that “ the 
collection of these songs was not yet completed in the second century B» 
C. ” Vide His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. I Pp. 296-96 by Winternitz. When Max 
Muller lays down 1500 K. C. it is as the lowest limit to which the 
latest hymns can be brought down. He definitely regards the Vedic Hymns 
to be older than the oldest Babylonian and Accadian hymns. Vide Six 

Sys. Pp. 34-35. 
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Even in the old Vedic times the caste system must have 
existed in some form or other. 1 In itself there is nothing very 
strange about it. The principle is worked out by Plato in 
his Republic where he divides society into different groups by 
projecting the different elements of an individual’s constitution 
upon the larger social canvas. Whether such an unmodified 
projection is true or not, or whether it is at all desirable 
for the sake of the individual, it is not within our province 
to pass a judgment. But it is a relevant fact to note that even 
so eminent a psychologist as Wm. MacDougall puts the demo- 
cracy-‘the rule of the vulgar’-lowest on the rung of political 
institutions, and posits a sort of aristocracy of the best, ‘ the 
rule of the philosophers’ as the only possible solution of the present 
would situation in his book on Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems. Here we are not principally concerned with the social 
system of caste, but only with that .As’rama Dharma which always 
went with it in ancient India. The Varna Dharma fixed for the 
individual his place and function, his obligations and rights in 
society, while the As’rama Dharma placed before him his spiritual 
goal as ultimate salvation. As’rama Dharma was the basis of Varna 
Dharma inasmuch as only a one-fourth of an individual’s life 
was under it.® Three fourths of his life, the individual spent 
after preparation for or the realisation of his own spiritual 
well-fare. It is but natural that under such circumstances 
man should be given to reflections about the nature of 
his self, and that a mass of thought be accumulated 
treating of man’s place not in society, but in the uni¬ 
verse. 8 Originally it must have been this peculiar combination 
of Varna Dharma and As’raina Dharma that must have given 
the ancient Indians ample leisure for philosophic speculation, 

1 Z. A. Ragozin interprets the quarrel between Vasishtha and 
Vis’vamitra a~. between the reactionary an I the reformer.—Vedic India 
Pp. 318-322. 

* 

2 It is the highest tragedy of human institutions that this very 
spiritual basis-the Ashrama Dharma in Varna Dharma is lost-while the 
caste system still lingers on. 

3 Cf. Const. Sur. Up. Phil: 59-60 
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turning the social fabric into a Realm of (spiritual)'Ends and not 
of exploitation. Prof. Ranade tells us that “ in the history of 
Indian Thought, every revival of the study of the Upanishads 
has synchronised with a great religious movement." It is so be¬ 
cause in the Upanishads we find that real religious passion 
to dwell as near as possible to the fountain head whence all 
religious experiences or systems spring. The negative aspect 
of this positive mystic content is exhibited in the utter lack 
of any attempt at systematization in the Upanishads; for people 
generally think of systematising their thoughts when they do not 
live them. 

Schlegel has said that every man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. We cannot indeed separate the 
processes of synthesis and analysis in thought, for every act 
of true synthesis is based upon analysis and vice versa. Even 
then we might draw a distinction between analysis followed up 
for the sake of an ultimate synthesis, and synthesis prose¬ 
cuted for the sake of analysis. This gives us all the 
difference between a Platonist and an Aristotelian. Much is 
made of, the distinction between an introvert and an extrovert 
in modern psychology. 1 We shall not try to say that the modern 
psychological division corresponds to the one given by Schlegel. 
Our complete life is a mysterious blending so unique and perfect 
in its nature, of different elements, that without trying to formulate 
any physiological theory, we might note a difference between men 
who while trying to understand outward nature always look 
to the general principles and even find them as mere aspects of 
that higher principle exhibited in the working of their own minds, 
and those who always take things as they are, so to say externally. 

1 Vide: McDougall’s-Character and Conduct of Life—4l-45-An 
Outline of Psychology.—357-358, An explanatory theory of the two 
types is attempted in 'An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. *-441-442. 
There be says that the difference is due to “ some chemical influence... 
qJ g hormone •••or some complex chemical resultant of the general meta¬ 
bolism, ” resulting in a difference of temperament as distinguished from 

disposition and character* 
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We meet with the former type in the philosophic thought of 
ancient India. 

Under a positive spiritual urge, and aided by vast 
leisure, generation after generation, sages, recluses, monks 
and people belonging to all the religious orders that 
renounced the world must have tried to find the way out to the 
individual’s salvation. Psychology tells us that in trying to 
learn walking, or to take a simpler case, in trying to open a 
box, a baby or an animal reacts in an infinite number of 
ways, till at last it hits upon the right sort of reaction and 
the problem is solved. From a materialistic point of view it 
might seem a hopeless task, capable of being performed only at 
the end of enternity, but the processes of life are not mechanical. 
It is but the furtherance of the same mental activity on a 
different plane when an individual tries to find his own salva¬ 
tion. Many must be the blind alleys from which he is forced 
to turn back, till at last he strikes upon the right path, and 
teaches his fellow-men the truth he has found, or the revelation 
that has dawned upon him 

In Indian thought there is no recognised branch of 
science called psychology. Some of the oldest references about 
positive sciences that we find are those of Medicine. As the 
“ Methods of Science ’’ react upon philosophic thought m our 
days, so they did in ancient India. For instance in the four 
Buddhistic arya satyas—(1) ^-Suffering, (2) ^rg^r-Cause, (3) 
fNta-Suppression, (4) path or the way—all the 

cardinal articles of ancient medical science were applied to 
spiritual healing. In the following passage Jjripwt qrWTTSf: 
smtro *r£ etc., Buddha is compared 

to a spiritual healer of mankind. 1 In Yogadarsana bhashya 
on 2* 15 it is definitely stated that the method is the one followed 
in the Ayurveda. srra ... tnrfffcufa ^ 

etc; the difference being that while Ayurveda deals with 
physical disease, causes of disease, health as a state to be 

1 Passage from Lalitavistara quoted by H. Kern-Man. of Ind. 
Bud* P* 47. 
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regained, and the means of regaining it by overcoming die 
disease; Yoga deals with existence, cause of existence, final 
liberation and the means of attaining to it. 

A thorough and critical interpretation of the positive 
Sciences of ancient Indians has been given by Sir B. J. Seal 
from vanous scattered original sources in his remarkable book on 
“ The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. ” But it is a 
significant fact that in it no place has been given to psychology. 
There are indeed stray reflections; for instance in theltreatment 
of “ movements not caused by contact with matter v.e come 
across as sice causes; but they are left, as required by 

the stand-point of physics, adnft vuthout any moorings in an 
individual mind. In the treatment of it is ulNwrc and 

not that is treated. is the momentum due to whic^i 

the potter’s wheel goes on moving even though his stick rests. 1 
Over and above this there are a few lines devoted to the nature of 
the Pranas and the principle of life as viewed in Sftmkhya and 
S’amkara philosophy and that ancient emergent evolutionist 
Charviika. 

The reason is not far to seek. The points of views of all 
sciences including biology are m a sense externalistic and 
abstract. The most abstract of all is mathematics, for it deals with 
mere space and numbers, the conceptions of which are arrived 
at by emptying out all the content of ’concrete experience. 
Even physics *now-a-days is nearing the ideal set to it by mathe¬ 
matics, in that, the modern theory of Relativity has freed it from 
a reference to the axes of a particular observer and interpreted 
the phenomena or the “ events ” that merely happen from a 
mathematically universal point of view! In so doing it has 
become purely formal.® As we ascend from chemistry through 
physiology to biology, science takes in more and more of 

1 Pos. Sc. An. Hin. Pp. 137, 159. and Snip. Phil: by A. B. Keith, 
p. 86. See also 

2 Vide Substance, Function and Einstein*6 Theory of Relativity: 
Ernst Cessirer-Chap* on Relativity. Also—Sc* the Mod* W.: Prof. 
Whitehead, chap. 2. P. 27 e. s. 
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concrete experience. From a purely spatial or an extemalistic 
point of view it goes to the more and more ‘ intensive * if not 
an internal point of view. The stand-point of a science and 
its subject matter are bound up in an organic unity. We might 
say that the view-point is the function of which the subject- 
matter is the structure. 1 On the spatial, abstract level it is the 
structure that draws our attention more. So it is with mathe¬ 
matics and physics. But as we go higher up, functional 
explanation takes the place of external causality. We know 
that in biology the conception of unity supersedes the idea of 
mere number, and function explains structure. In our passage 
from mathematics to biology, new entities come up like those 
of chemical compounds showing a difference of quality, and those 
qf organic substances, and of the principle of life. These new 
entities are accepted by science upto biology but when it comes to 
Psychology it at times stolidly refuses to accept the subject of 
experience.-" But the stand-point of psychology is individualistic : 
by whatever methods from whatever sources its facts are 
ascertained they must be regarded as being part of some one’s 
consciousness. ” a In Psychology it is purely the function or 
the view-point that sets a limit to its subject-matter. 1 Thus 
all “ ‘ the choir of heaven and furniture of earth ’ may belong 
to psychology ’’—qua the experience of a subject. Psychology 
is a science of experience not in its absolute sense, for then 
it would be nothing but metaphysics; it is a science of 
experience considered as belonging to a subject. 

Such a point of view if put along with those of other 
sciences would require a change in definitions of terms as 
well as a change in its subject treatment. The three Gunas 
would no longer remain substantive entities, but must change 

1 Vide Psyeh. the M. Self-B. Bos .nquet- Chapt. 1. “ In Psychology 

.th* hmit is one of 'point of view* only, and no special 

province can be marked off. ” Bosanquet has compared the relation between 
the stand-point and the subject-matter of a science to that between connota¬ 
tion and denotation in Logic. The relation between function and its 
structure is more primary than the above oqc. 

% Psych. Prip. Wqrd. f. 27. 
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into " tendencies ” exhibiting themselves at different levels of 
consciousness. Tamas can no longer mean mere inertia, but 
that lowest state of life like that of Leibnitz’s “ sleeping monad ” 
or more properly Bergson’s 4 Torpor. * Rajas becomes not merely 
the principle of motion forcing things either to disintigration or 
to differentiation, but that driving force of lower will, to be sup¬ 
planted afterwards by Sattva-Pure activity, which we might 
compare favourably with Aristotle’s conception of “ Theorta. n 

Experience implies duality between subject and object. 
The true Self was at times posited as a ground beneath 
this duality, while at times it was approached either by consi¬ 
deration of the mere object or by that of the pure subject. It was 
not arrived at by a process of abstraction in thought, though 
it might seem to be so, when it was conceived purely through 
the Subject of experience For instance in ®t© '•-IV where 

Indra stays on with Prajapati for an epically long period of 
hundred and one years, to get from him the knowledge of 
the true Self, Prajapati seems to take him down the precipitous 
slope of thought abstraction, wherein they leave behind one 
after another all the elements of the phenomenal self. But when 
he rejects even the concept of the self in deep sleep, and posits 
the true Self as deathless, w r e understand that the Self is no 
abstract concept, but the true reality underlying all its presen¬ 
tational manifestations. Here we have to take note of only the 
psychological approach to Brahman, and as a further instance 
of that we might mention a passage from the *. 
X-^-y where one travels from the most rudimentary concept 
of self that we meet with in the savages to that highest concep¬ 
tion of “inner Self consisting of bliss.” In the $V all 

the doctrines are reviewed from a developmental point of 
view. We read —“ that sign of him who has no sign, is like 
the pervading heat of fire, the purest taste of water, thus say 
some (wr« $. ^ ). It is speech, hearing, sight, mind, 
breath, thus say others (* ). It is intellect, retention, re¬ 
membering ( i. e. recollection), knowledge, thus say others 
(v). ” From all such passages, we can say that the 
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idea of Brahman was not arrived at merely by the process 
of impoverishing the subject side of experience, but by a sort 
of synthesis of both subject and object 1 in an attempt, as 
Caird would put it, to reach the underlying principle of both 
the factors of experience in a third something, a tertium quid. 
The subject-object relation, or the duality 2 implied in ex¬ 
perience was known to the Upanishadic thinkers. In f. 
we read .*—“ For when there is as it were duality, then one sees 
the other, one smells the other, one hears the other, one salutes 
the other, one perceives the other—one knows the other, but 
when the self only is all this how should he smell another 
... etc. n and it was towards that Self as the underlying stuff 
or ground of both phenomenal subject and object, that the 
Yoga praxis tried to reach. Yoga meant both the approach 
to, as well as the result namely, Self-realization. 

In the Upanishads there are stray psychological 
reflections, but in a way they make a start in almost all the 
possible directions that were developed later on. As observed 
by Prof. Ranade 3 the Upanishadic thought forms as it were 
a sort of watershed from which the different rivers of thought 
flow down. As with philosophical thought so with psychologi¬ 
cal theories. The distinct psychological references to be met with 
are about the nature of sense experience (]), co-ordination between 
different senses (2), the morally indifferent character of sense 
organs (3), the origin of senses (4), the relation between the senses 
and the Pranas (5), the prevenient character of attention in 
perception (6), mind as an interned sense organ of knowledge 
(7), mind as constituting functional attention m perception (8), 
Manas as equivalent to the whole chitta (9), constitution 
of the human body with different elements finding an abode 
in it (10), and ideas about the nature of self, along 
with some references and theories about sleep and dreams 

1 Taking the line of argument taken by Caird in his book on 
“ Development of Theology m Greek Philosophers. *• 

2 Duality implied in experience as distinguished from Dualism. 
The distinction is ably drawn in Ward's Nat. Agnos. Pp. 298, 304ff» 

3 Const. Sur. Up. Phil. Pp 178-179 
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and signs of death etc. [ (1) % %.] (2)«Nt. 

b (3)-Bt. V b; f. v v, (4) *. b *.; fa. v. also 

cf. f. V b 'l*- (5) Sf. H ^ ; $hft. b fa \. V*. ? V \ 

SJW *-y.; ( 6 ) «5. S. 3.; (7) qfaft. v.; 3 . v». ( 8 ) f. V h. 

*.; *. *.; (9)-f. V V b *. b \°' (10) fa. V v-H. ] 

At the time of Buddha's birth there was a large floating 
population of S’ramanas, ascetics, and bhikshus, who 
held the cult of Yoga or Self-realization in their possession. 
A. B. Keith finds the earliest traces of yogic practices in the 
RigVeda. He says “ there is a mention of the mad Muni, (3®. 3^$ ) 
probably a precursor of the later Yogin. ” According to 
Gough something might have been added to the ihipulse of 
yogic sadhana from the side of the aboriginals of ancient In¬ 
dia. 1 2 It is said that science does not busy itself with absolute 
beginnings. So we shall rest satisfied by noting that the references 
to Yoga in the Maitrilyana-brahmana 54 and the S’vetas'vatara- 
IJpanishads are so very explicit that one can safely conclude 
that the practice was definitely followed at the time. In early life, 
Buddha spent many of his years under spiritual quack doctors 
without any true gains whatever. His deliberate silence in after 
life when he was put the question whether the sou] exists or 
not, tells us that his Anattavada was only an outward reaction \ 
and a protest against a whole class of spirit-mongering asce¬ 
tics. His quarrel was firstly with the people who identified the 
soul with the phenomenal self, and secondly with those who 
went on talking about it without any concrete experience. 3 

Buddhism cut the Gordian-knot of metaphysical substan- 
tialism, by positing its Anattavada, according to v'hich the mind 
was merely a faR-a flow in which there was ceaseless mutation 
and creation. No doubt, later on it had to make room for 


1 R. Garbe m his art. On Yoga in £. R. £. pushs such borrowing 
to “the most hoary antiquity of the lndo- Germanic race. * 

2 In if. ^~3 £ a tyVHHjfa is propounded. Later on only and 

ftqtf were added* Vide also Const. Sur* Up. Phil. P. 189* 

3 Vide afPrnt ^—»faR55 % fhWWltf— By Prin A. B. 

Dhruva Pp. 385-389 ff. 
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continuity as such, with the help of such concepts like those of 
the yftarta or the smraftiTH, which worked as the bases for so many 
atomic Vithichittas. But even then it remained a psychology ohne 
Seele. In the west possibly such psychology would bear on 
its ethical side a fruit of rankest hedonism. But the most 
remarkable fact about Buddhism is that m it such a psycho¬ 
logical view has been made serviceable to the highest ethical 
ideal, giving a full raison d'etre to all the yogic practices of 
the idealists. 

The doctrine—?pftnsn-of subjective as well as objec¬ 
tive flux necessitated Buddhism to explain our actual perception of 
the external world as static. 1 In trying to solve the problem 
they cut the very ground from beneath the instrument that 
yielded us such knowledge, by holding it to be invalid. Thus for the 
Buddhists the sRtS, without any admixture of the opera¬ 

tions of thought upon it, was valid, as it alone gave an intuitive 
insight into the original flux, while the ufitaR urw giving us 
percepts of static or solid things was regarded as invalid. In 
psychology, however, Buddhism made ample room for full 
fledged perception; it was only on metaphysical reasons that they 
left their *' middle path ” which they preached so much. 

i In this sense Jainism stood between the orthodox 
staticists and the Buddistic dynamists. v In epistemology it had 
the theory of TOnqns maintaining the relativity of knowledge. 
As regards its view of the soul, it was defined as a principle that 
synthesized change in permanence, as opposed to the everchanging 
ftmdclR without a substrate of the Buddhists on the one hand, 
and the absolutely unchanging individual Soul of the Atmavadins. 

1 According to Buddhism the subject-object relation is between 
two purely dynamic series. Vide—Bud. Psych. P.— 64.—quotation 
from Samyutta N. The modern theory of relativity tells us that 
relations subsist between things which are themselves relative—giving 
us a relative relation between relative things-i. e Relativity*. A modern 
Buddhist would subscribe to this view. 

2 Owing to the labours of H. Jacobi and others it has now been 
established that Buddhism and Jainism began their career almost simul¬ 
taneously. Mahavira was an elder contemporary of Buddha. 
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So too in their theory of perception Jainism posited a progress of 
thought from indeterminate to determinate perception, beginning 
from at the level and ending in HTPn which is only 

another name for the —definite perception capable of 

being recalled. Between these different view-points, those of * 
Samkhya, Yoga and Nyfiya on one side, and the absolutely 
dynamic one of the Buddhists with the intermediate Jain stand¬ 
point, we find sufficient data for a synthetic construction of , 
psychological material. 

In spite of comparative non-existence of books, In¬ 
dian philosophic thought has come down to us in a practi¬ 
cally unchanged form on account of the system of defin¬ 
ed as srm onrarfH: i 1 (- 

1*. 24. Bibli. Ind.). It is this which has preserved for us 
the Vedic hymns and the ageless prose or poetry of the 
Upamshads intact. Some centuries after the death of Buddha, 
need must have been felt to commit the Yogic praxis and 
experiences to writing, and if we follow the tradition of hold¬ 
ing the HfWWfcN and the Patafijalis to be identical, 

we would have to put down the to about 150 B. C. - 

We are not principally concerned here with the question of 
locating the different dars'anas and their writers’in the time series, 
for our treatment is going to be logical and not chronological. 
This does not mean that we should be careless about the time 
perspective and that the general order in which the several 
works, consulted in the thesis, appeared could be neglected. As 
regards the question of exact dates, “ we must content 
ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upanishads and the third or fourth century A. D, there pro¬ 
ceeded an active stream of investigation which we have only in its 
final form.” 9 In our time perspective we might class together the 
Nyaya and the Yoga sutr&s and put Umaswati and Is’varkrishna, 
though coming a little later, almost together. If we take the Yoga- 
sutras to be later than the Nyaya-suiras from the point of 

1 The word has since then degenerated in its meaning. 

2 His. San. Lit. A* B. Keith P. 472 
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view of their exact formulation, they are certainly earlier 
from the point of view of their substance. Perhaps the 
Bharatanatyas’astra falls prior to any one of these (about the 
beginning of the christain era. 1 ) The commentators, Vy§.s and 
Vat sy fly ana might be dated, with a wide margin, between 500 
700 A. D., while Vachaspati 2 Dhanatnjaya, Dhanika and Vajideva* 
sun (author of may safely belong to the 9th and 

the 10th centuries. 3 Hemachandracharya, the author of 
lived in the 12th century-( 1088-1173 ). 4 5 The principal work 
consulted in the thesis for Buddhistic theories is Anuruddha's 

translated by Aung under the title "Compendium of Philo¬ 
sophy’’. It seems a far cry from the time that Buddha taught his 
theory of Anattavada, to the exposition of the Buddhistic system 
in the 11th century made by Anuruddha in Cylone! But we 
might safely say that the philosophy of Hinayana is put down 
there without any distortion. Time was not always a medium of 
refraction or perversion in Indian Philosophy.® The latest work 
consulted for the following treatise is the put about 1350 

A. D. ( Keith P. 484 ), and along with it we might place the 

—fosi on 

In spite of metaphysical differences, all the schools of 
Indian thought are at one in accepting the realization of Brahman 
or Self-realization as the final goal. Even Buddhism, if it did 
not posit a soul to he realised, at least accepted the negative 
side of Self-realization inasmuch as it insisted on the sup- 

1 Dr, De puts the lower limit of the Natyas’astra to 4th or the 
5th century A, D., though holding that ‘‘it existed in its persent shape 
in the 8th cen. A. D. ” The upper limit cannot be put too clearly, ” but 
“ the suspected sutra-text of Bharata belongs apparently ” to the beginning 
of the Christian era. Vide-His- San. P.~Pp. 23, 29, 36f. 

2 About 850 A. D, Hist. San. Lit. Pp. 483, 489 

3 Dhanika...was probably one of Dhana^jaya’s numerous illustrious 
contemporaries* Dhanamjaya lived during Mumja's rule (974—995 A. D. X 
Vide His San, P.—Pp. 129, 131. 

4 His. San. P—P. 204 also. Found. Ind. Poetry. J. Nobel. P. 33 

5 The remark is not meant to carry the sense that there has been 
no development in the sphere of philosophic thought in India, 
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pression of the phenomenal self. Buddhistic thought is 
nihilistic only in the sense that it did not want to commit 
itself to any view about the ultimate nature of Self. In the prac¬ 
tice of Yoga we find a common basis upon which, or the 
forum where all the schools of thought meet and forget 
their differences. 

Science tells us that a fluid howsoever thick takes a 
longer tune to crystallize, if left to itself, than when it gets a 
solid particle which affords it a readier nucleus for the process. 
The small particle precipitates the whole process. In case of 
our constructive synthesis of psychological material, the 
ufriVETW 1 affords such a nucleus. In science a particle of 
foreign matter might as well work, but the Yogadars’ana is 
not foreign to the fluid psychological material, for it is 
per-eminently a psychological dars’ana. As soon as we take it 
as our nucleus, all the viscous thought of other schools begins 
to crystallize round it. In the background of this common 
meeting place, even behind the SSmkhya dualism, lies the 
mysticism of the Upanishads like the glow of an evening sky 
against which we find silhouetted the specific developments of 
different schools. 

Locke, Hume and even Kant made enquiries into the 
human mind and its capacity of understanding, before trying 
to dogmatize about the nature of the real. One should know 
the range and adjustment of a telescope before one could 
presume to look at a heavenly body through it. In the same 
sense a sadhaka ought know the mechanism of his mind 


1 ** In the second century before Christ the Yoga philosophy was 

founded by Patanjali. ” R. Garbe ; Phil. An. Ind. P* 14. In bis art* on 
Yoga in G. R. E. he says—“H. Jacobi has made it probable on philo¬ 
sophic—historical grounds that the Yoga-sutras were composed after 
450 A. D. by another man of the same name. On the other hand Bruno 
Liebich has asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds for the 
indentity of the two Patanjalis. The question therefore still awaits solution* 
But in any case the Yoga system is in the main essentially older than 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali. ’’ The last sentence gives ns what M» Mailer 
terms the “ chronology of thought not of years. ” Six. Sys, P. 315, 

%•» 
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.including both its structure and function 1 before be could hqpe 
to suppress it. In the Yogadars'ana all psychological treatment is 
given only from the point of view of this higher Self- 9 realization. 
The enquiry into the nature of the human mind is 
undertaken keeping clearly this final goal in sight. Hence too 
the operations of the whole mind, considered as a functioning 
unity, are described and explained with an acumen which the 
western psychology displays only now, after overcoming its 
undue analytic or ‘mosaic ’ bias The sfidhaka had to free himself 
from the phenomenal manifestations of his mind with the help of 
the Dhyhna processes, which, though beginning negatively in 
or “ introversion ** ended by developing the positive, 
spiritual factor of Self. The final goal was complete freedom 
not of, but from mind. Hence wc fine! that even the purest part of 
mind with Us active functioning in knowledge is regarded as - 
something from which the spirit has to be free. Thus the whole 
subject matter of Psychology forms one vast f of 9 

This brings us to another aspect of the treatment of 
psychological materia! in Indian thought. The end being 
the ultimate union with Reality or the Self, the siidhaka 
worked directly upon his mind in the present. So we find a 
good deal of discussion regarding the nature of psychological 
experience in the present. A system of metaphysics that places 
Intuition at its centre necessarily gives greater space to the 
treatment of the present. Wc find this m Bergson, and so it 
was with Indian psychological thought. The discipline of Yoga 
is calculated to take the subject from lower expressions or 
levels of attention to higher ones, at the same time that 
the structure of his mind is changed and overhauled. The 
structure principally consists of the dispositions, cognitive 
affective and conative, that have been deposited on the floor 8 

v • I ^ III Id - I I m >1 

1 Vide Attention: Pillsbury —P. 200. Out. Psych: Pp. 35, 36, 
+18, also Out. Ab. Psych. P. 30-31. Psych. Pnn. Pp. 412, 414, 425f 

2 Purttsha rendered by the word Self following Max Muller. Six. 
Sys. P. 311. Fn, 1. 

3 cf. —ft4F6i3*j B n: siremr; i 
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of the mind' By past actions. As the dispositions lie witffln 
the subconscious depths of our mind, they cantiOt he 
directly worked upon But only indirectly through creation, 
by effort, of new habits of thought and action. Hence the 
subject is required constantly to keep a Watch on the different 
states or modes of mind in order to transform the inner 
structure of his mind. We accordingly find that a good deal has 
been said about the mental structure that lies as a prodact 
of past actions, while the cortative aspect of consciousness 
on which so much stress is laid in modern Psychology is 
only taken for granted. For even extemahzation of inward 
will has to cease in That the mind always runs after 

objects, that attention always presses onwards into future 
and outwards into space through action, that the three gtmas 
are always on the mo\t—was fci them a mere description 
and no sublimation ot what we term the mind. 

5 % fsmfoiTifjT ( sr 2-15 ), and we find the same 

thought in the 6-34 ^ fe n?r: i 

Indian thought in all its speculations has always been 
synthetic, and ihe reason lor the absence of apy definite 
recognition of Psychology as a branch of science is the same as 
that ot a similar non-recognilion of Ethics. The very ideal posited 
by any philosophic system in India was to be approached ethically, 
for the exposition of which a fairly good system of Psychological 
thought had sprung up. The goal of Self-realization w'as to 
be reached by a process of self-purification, of Katharsis; but 
the purging was not to be made according to the method of 
the Slagirite, by indulging m the passions. The subject had to 
allow only those i motions that were ethical in their nature. That a 
strong passion or an emotion stands in the way of purer perception 
must have been noticed early. The Stoics regarded all 
emotions as faulty perceptions; to Leibnitz as well as to Hegel 
feeling was a mode of obscuie knowledge. 1 That was because 
they all leaned too much on the side of reason, rationalizing all 
the content of sensation as well as of feeling. As Dr. Ward 


1 Vide His. of Psych, by James Mark Baldwin* 11 41 
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has observed, feeling, emotion or the affective states of 
consciousness have suffered most in Psychology as they have 
been lost sight of either in cognitive or m conative states. This 
was not the reason for the non-recognition of emotions in 
Yoigc discipline. The real reason lay rather in the ultimate nature 
of mystic catastrophic union, which could not be achieved without 
a complete freedom from the distracting emotions. Hence those 
emotions that stood as definite obstacles to spiritual 
development were summarily dismissed. In this sense 
the treatment of emotions m Indian Philosophy is 
doubly negative.- 1 2 * * * Emotions that were held to be sattvika 
m their nature were to be developed, and m this Yogadars'ana, 
i Buddhism and jainism are at one in allowing only 

and —friendship with the spiritually advanced, kindness 

for the weak, joy at the spritual gains of others, and 
indifference towards the fallen or the wicked. But these arc such 
rarefied forms of emotions, so intellectual or so very full of 
the consciousness of the purpose to be achieved, that perhaps 
in a modern treatment of emotions, they would find no place. 

From such a step-motherly treatment of emotions 
we have not to infer that the Indians had made no 
investigations into the nature of emotions. The different schools 
of philosophic thought were precluded from any such 
enquiry because of their peculiar point of view So to 
gather any material on emotions, we have to leave the com¬ 
paratively dry philosophical systems and go to works on 
dramaturgy and Poetics. That the ancient Indians possessed in 
the a work on dramaturgy at so early a date as the 

beginning of the Christian era shows that the drama must have 
been known much earlier. 9 The motive with which the enquiry into 
the nature of human emotions was undertaken m the Natyas'fistra 

1 Because Psychology in itself is treated only negatively. 

2 *' These scholars ( Hertel and others ] m accordance with older 

suggestions of Max Miiller and LCvt see m the so-called Akhyana 

hymns of the Rigveda...actual remains of ritual dramas Macdonell and 

Keith. Vedic Index Vol. I. 77-78 quoted in P. 235. 
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was that, knowing their expressions, an actor would be able 
to convey specific emotions to the audience through them. 
As we saw above the psychological treatment of the human 
mind in philosophic thought was given from a negative point 
of view, mind and its expressions being regarded as something 
that were to be shunned or suppressed, so here we find almost 
the diametrically opposite view of studying emotions in order 
to convey them through their expressions! 

We have already defined Yoga as the practical side of 
Self-realization posited theoretically by metaphysics as its goal. 
Because of this, the practice of Yoga may be tacked on to 
any metaphysical spiritualism. From one point of view Yoga is 
dependent upon other systems for its metaphysics, while 
from another point of view other systems are dependent upon 
Yoga for a practical guidance in the realization of their ideal. 1 

This perhaps is the main reason why as a system of 
philosophic thought, the Yogadars’ana has not drawn the attention 
of scholars to an extent that other systems of Indian philosophy 
have done. “After we have once undei stood” says Max Muller, 
the position of the Samkhya-philosophy towards the great problem 
of the world, we shall not glean many new metaphysical or 
psychological (?) ideas from a study of the Yoga.*' 51 That we may 

not hope to “ glean many new.psychological ideas from a 

study of the Yoga,” seems to be, in the opinion of the writer, 
a hasty remark. From a purely theoretic view-point, metaphy¬ 
sics might occupy much the larger part of a philosophical 
construction; but the outstanding charactenstic of Indian 
Philosophy has been that only those, who had truly achieved 
a spiritual synthesis, constructed metaphysical systems and 
they never lost sight of the truth that the ultimate ideal was to 
be realized and not merely known intellectually. Lesser souls 
always wrote, at best, commentaries over the original systems. 
So the traditions of the different paths of Self-realization 
were kept alive. It was around such traditions that the 
practices of Yoga grew up. 

1 Vide. Sfi 1 ! 1 . Sys. P. 55 His. San. Lit. P« 490, 

2 Six Sys. P. 312. 
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Because of this, in each and every system we find deep- 
rooted ramifications of the Yoga-praxis. Inasmuch as the 
patanjala Yogadars'ana gives the whole of such Yoga praxis it has 
a central place in all Indian philosopic thought. When, however, we 
come across the same thoughts and theories in other dars anas 
as arc laid down in the Yogadars’ana, it becomes hard to decide, 
m the absence of definite data, as to who were the real borrow¬ 
ers. Perhaps none were borrowers. For we shall be nearer 
truth when we say that they were the common projierty of 
the race at the time, which Patafijali laid down m his 
Yogadars’ana. 

A few instances will show us the tenor of philosophic 
thought in all different schools. In the Nyayadarsana we 
read:— aw $(!—n it 

—gsnfsfa. n *n. ajfawwr.. 

II *-*-■*• II cW* UflfrwwvuWTWUTOW 
ii ti Not only is samndhi mentioned 

as the only means of attaining that true knowledge 
( and that too after all the talk on logic etc. ) but hunger, 
thirst, disease are mentioned as so many obstacles to ekagrala. 
kef- *ft. In the bhiishya on 4-2-38, and ap*ire figure as 

means to samadhi. Yama and Niyama too arc enjoined upon. The 
siitra- T»ir-«rratq%^r. t< •*- ii might favourably 

be comparetl with a passage appearing in v-l*, which reads 
“ Let him perform his exercises in a place level, pure, free from 
pebbles fire or dust, delightful by its sounds, its water and 
bowers, not painful to the eye, and full of shelter and caves.’’ 
In the Vais’eshika-dars’ana too we find references to Yama, 
Niyama, S’uchi etc mentioned in the aretarata of theYogadars’ana. 
In that dars’ana, Yoga is definitely mentioned in- 5-2-16 
where it is defined as 

N ii In the Samkhya-sutras we come across 

ii ii n n We 

do not know to which Yogadars'ana S’ankara refers, when in 
his Brahma-sutra bhiishya, before trying to refute the meta¬ 
physical assumptions of that Yogas’astra, he says 
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mentioned are i does not turn up in the Patafi- 

jaja Yogadars’ana, which yields the conclusion that there must 
have existed another Yogadars’ana now extinct. 1 In the Bhaga- 
vadglta one might roughly find three divisions of six adhyiiyas 
each-the first dealing with Karmayoga, the second with Bhakti- 
yoga, and the third with the Jiianayoga. 

The influence of Yoga on Jainism can best be shown 
by taking the case of UmfiswfitPs In it we no doubt 

find greater importance attached to asceticism, still it is on- 
the inner coefTicicnt cf asceticism, as the moral equivalent 
of physical war 2 that stress is laid in the rit^r Its 
terminology differs from that of the Yogadars’ana 3 but the whole 
background is almost the same. The freedom to be attained 
is by the process of atretffsrtta: (ciwn*t V3, ) 

reads much like (*n. 3-^. ) For the secondary 

meaning of Asravas comes near enough to the Vrittis of the 
Yogdars’ana; and the ultimate goal defined as 

V-l). is the same as (tr. or as expressed 

in the Samkhya terminology as--'' ?ynRT ufcTsra^: («n. 

). The classification of evil deeds mentioned in ’rr. 
along with their degrees of intensity, and their degree m re* 
moteness from the agent played a great part in Jainism. Thus 
one was not to kill, nor cause some one else to kill, nor even 
atiet another one to kill* n 

n bears the stamp of %n^r: $*- 

JjffarrsspiYferm ^suRrssRraaT-^f?! srfhqsfwwm ti *rr v 11 And the 
classification of Karma or acts into good, bad, good-bad, and 
neither-good-nor-bad is the same as the fourfold classification 
of Karmas given in:—u x-v* o where 
acts are divided into 35, 35$"* and g^srfwr. 4 

2 Vide Var. Rel. Ex. Pp. 363-367 ff. 

3 For instance the word Yoga is used in the sense of being the 
cause of existence through 9$, the word tqfif being used ip the ordinary 
sense of 5t*l. 

4 Over and above such similarities ip thought, there is at one 
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Up to now we have kept apart Buddhism from our 
comparative review, because of its Anattavada; but from the 
point of view of psychological material or the nagative goal that 
was to be reached, we can no longer keep it apart. We have 
already seen how the same cardinal method of Indian Medicine 
was applied to the science of moksa. The •wiwihi becomes here 
the 3?$ anjfrmrft, and the fourfold RRs or surofas 1 figure here as 
~ the fourfold *TRHs namely—facTC, and afterwards 

rarefied on the sr'T level into four more ! Following Kern 51 we 
might push this parallel between Samkhya-Yoga and Buddhism 
into spheres other than psychological. He finds some similarily 
between the Samkhya conception of Scspredt and the Buddhistic 
theory of though “ not enough to prove a 

borrowing. ” As regard the evolutionary series he puts down:— 

p'ace a very great verbal similarity between the Vyasa bhashya and 
the bhashya on the cPRW. We quote the two *— 

tftTOpsbr—3ipgf$'TT$ ftf%4 sir*# ftsqsR ^ i rt?r tot 

2Wi ^rfw: tfritan ^r*n mqqaR i 

?i*n r *r tRTfaRprcrsft «&rr«u i 

fow i gw Et w tflwi foqiR =q » *tt 3 . u 

gq safari ... • 

siwrfi w ctFR gqqqr ftfiww 

35^ I ... I 3HT qf ulcTRl 3R5lf r^ %rf^»T 

^ ftcnfta* sfrqgqsjTfcr ^ ^ 

5n^i?nwt srrsfq frmftiteficfswtq ^ ?pjt^ .ftfimpRcK: 
f^si i m. \ *\\ \ 

Pt. Sukhalalji in his masterly Introduction to fJ5f (iJ^T. ) says that 

instances of the 3 ?N$h and q»4 are not met with in the 

existing Jain works. Vide Jntr. I’. 13.—Ft. Sukhalalji in his scholarly art. 

on ^fpR^T-Bn^rajl'fllwiHqWI has most ably dealt with the similarities 
between different dars'anas from the Yoga view-point. 

1 of the Yogadars’ani or 

and the four kinds of 

5FF!«fR given m the ?TRT$. 

2 Man. Ind. Bud. p. 48 
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Buddhistic Series 

ftuTsr, 


Samkhya Series 

5ft, 

3T^R, 

?F*lWftf 


Any student of Samkhya will notice that the derivation of 
the last two terms in the Samkhya series is not quite correct. 
Still it is a significant thing to note a similarly between 
the Buddhistic *rcrp[ and the Samkhya fft, between 
and At the time when Buddha lived and even for 

some centuries after that, there must have been an exchange 
of thoughts on such a vast scale, that at our distance of time 
it becomes an impossible task to trace their real origins. 
For instance in the Yogadars'ana bhashya on 1-47 we find 
a * Paramarshi giitha * quoted— 

" supwrerrcw top*. t 


This very verse turns up in the Dhammapada in its 
Pali form— 

irk i 

q^cT^i ** *r*5 ztfm ft n ii 

and it would be difficult to say whether the gatha did not 
originally belong to the Buddhistic literature. 

Other schools of Indian thought devoted themselves to 
problems other than that of Yoga. The Patafijala Yogadars'ana 
is one of the oldest works, now before us, dealing primarily with 
the Yoga-praxis. If we look to its metaphysical side it has very 
little to say anything which is quite new, when compared 
with other systems. But on its psychological side we find 
an immence wealth of material and insight which it would 
be hard to find to the same extent in any other dars'ana. 

Patanjali accepted the Samkhya metaphysics and its Sat- 
karya-vada, From an ultimate point of view it also accepted a 
further implication of the Sat-karya-vada, by homing substance 

t* 

♦ V *- 
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and its attributes to be identical. It would be hard for us to see how 
they could keep to the Samkhya Dualism, for if substance and its 
attributes were one, the dualism between Purusha and Praknti 
would reduce itself to duality, and would finally bring us to 
Upanishadic spiritualistic monism, a conclusion which was logi 
cally drawn by S’aukara. 

Such metaphysical incompleteness had certain ad'van- 
tages m the sphere of Psychology. Everybody’s salvation 
was in his own hands; the dualism between Purusha 
and Prakyiti helped in clearing the distinction l>etween 
subject and object of experience in Psychology. Praknti as 
the undifferentiated object gave the actual objects of sense, as 
evolved therefrom, some organic unity (; X-w ; 

) The same organic unity belonged to the 
mind to a higher degree. This unity of the mind which 
is already presupposed in our knowledge of a similar 
unity in the object, bore at its perceptual level a theory 
coming, in its own way, nearest to the most modern theory of 
auditory perception. Secondly the view of ultimate identity bet¬ 
ween substance and attribute had to be made amenable to our 
judgments of relation between them, and in an effort to 
reconcile these two apparently contradictory things, they hit 
upon the real characteristic of any process of thought and posited 
fipBR as one of the Vrittis of our mind. Vikalpa as one 
of the specific modifications of our mind has been recognised 
only in the Yogadarsana, and we can safely take it to be its 
most important contribution to psychological thought. 

Over and above this ? we find m the Yogadars ana a definite 
recognition of Dispositional Masses, forming the structure of 
our mind, created by its past acts and through which’ it 
functions in the present We have already said that the path 
to Self-realization lay through a complete overhauling of the 
mental structure That could only be done through a volun¬ 
tary effort of attention. The truth of what modern psychology 
terms sublimation lies in passing from a lower level of attention 
to a higher one; and in the Yogadars’ana we find laid down a 
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Theory of Levels of Attention . 1 The levels of attention give us 
corresponding Levels of Perception and Reality, above the 
threshold of consciousness, while below it they imply similar 

4 

different Levels in Subconscious Structure . 

Lastly we find in the Yogadars’ana a purely dynamic view 
of chitta. The theory of the ultimate identity of substance with 
its attributes when applied to Prakriti gives us the insepara¬ 
bly of motion from the thing moving, of process from 
result. These, according to the Yoga view, could only be 
distinguished by a process of vikalpa Hence chitta and its 
several modifications come to mean a single dynamic process, 
a view which was held by Buddhism though it worked at it 
from the opposite direction. 

The theory of auditory Perception; the treatment of 
furas**; recognition of Dispositional Masses and of Levels of 
Attention, with a truly dynamic view of mind—these points 
from the Yogadars'ana are such as can be bodily incorporated 
in any modern treatise on Psychology. They give us a suffi* , 
cicntly solid nucleus to arrange our thoughts. 

In order to understand the psychological thought of 
Indian Philosophy, it is necessary for us, to define its meta¬ 
physical gamut. 

All the schools of Indian Philosophy, including Buddhism 
take eifasiT to be the root cause of existence and its misery; and 
knowledge was held to be the only deliverer from such misery. 

It could be attained through Yoga which is the only thread 
running unbroken through all the philosophic systems of India. In 
the Upamshads it is based upon a spiritualistic monism. sibwifoB 
and follow the Upanishads in accepting this meta¬ 

physical basis. The Pataiijala Yogasutras and the Jain literature 
on Yoga are based upon a spiritualistic pluralism The former 
accepts Samkhya dualism, while the latter is moulded by atomism. 

1 In Yogadars'ana we do not find any treatment of “consciousness" 

as such. 1% is npt a state of consciousness, for sleep is regarded 

as one. Even in modern psychology the question is raised as to whether 

the word should be kept up in psychology at all. Vide Psych* Prin. 

P* 60. e. s* 
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The < r tewfa »T of Ts'varaknshpa is a rather late production. 
But we meet with Sfttpkhya ideas in the S'vet as 1 vat ar a and 
the Maitrayana-Brahmana Upamshads. We find almost the 
whole of the Samkhya e\olutionary senes in ss. 1. % v-ll. It 
reads:—" Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mind there is the intellect, 
the great self ( strut ) is beyond the intellect. (10) Beyond the 
great there is the Undeveloped, (), beyond the Undeveloped 
there is the Self ( gw ). Beyond the Self there is nothing—This 
is the goal, the highest road In spite of all such Samkhya 
references, 1 the whole tenor of Upanishadic thought is towards 
a spiritualistic monism or mysticism, and in the S’vetas'vatara 
there are passages that definitely speak against Samkhya dualism. 2 
There is a likelyhood that this Samkhya was originally theistic. 
Gunaratna m his commentary on refers to the original 

Samkhya being theistic as opposed to the later Samkhya 
System that we have in the Kariku.’ In that case the theism 
of the Yogadars'ana, which some scholars go to the extent of 
maintaining as an after insertion, cannot be regarded as an 
innovation made by Patanjali upon the Samkhya system. It is 
just possible that Patanjali accepted the old Samkhya as the 
basis of his Yoga Sutras 

The conception of Soul varied with different schools 
Yogadars’ana, after Samkhya takes it to be absolutely unchang¬ 
ing or static, not giving it even the attribute of, or capacity 
for, knowledge, which it reserves for the purest part of Praktiti 
viz.-the Buddhi-sattva. The Soul is nothing but pure con¬ 
sciousness. 1 According to the Nyftya view— 

] ^ mentions UTRUUtU. * cTr 3 >Rvi <riiS!|4l<■11^1*4 

fWRj: I Max Muller translates it as a but it seems probable 

tbe reference is to *riwi4l | *l and not to * ufcu and \ 

2 e. g.ilj %. V " Some wise men delu led speak of nature and others 
of time (as the cause of everything), but it is the greatness of God by 
which tHs wheel is made to turn. *' Vide also %f. ^ ? 

3 sfrlffTT. 2 VY. also 8T|WT 

CUT % ? ?. e. s. 

4 ut. ; V-*o ; y-V ; 
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wnwit fttrftftit i-i-V u We come to know of the existence 
of Soul through desire, aversion, power to make an effort, 
pleasure, pain and knowledge, for these connot exist 
without an enduring sou). The final state to be reached is 
that of absolute freedom from such phenomenal contact with 
the outside world, the manas and the Buddhi, to be achieved 
through rt^TfFT ( which is absolute knowledge attained through 
Samadhi *ai. ) Thus we find that, in a sense, the 

fj^srfsicJraT, a characteristic of the Soul according to the Saipkhya 
-yoga, is given up at least in its vyutthana state, though 
posited as an ideal to be reached. 1 Jainism must have felt 
the untenable nature of such a position, and it struck a 
comparatively modern note by defining Soul as a principle - 
of permanence in change 1 

Over and above the nature of the Soul, there remains 
the whole evolutionary series of the Samkhya philosophy, to be 
defined before we can go to our subject proper. Samkhya 
Karika. 22, and the Pataiijala sfltra 2.19. with its Bhashya give 
us the whole series 

The series is here meant to give the cosmological evolution 
of the universe, but it has been derived by projecting the ele¬ 
ments arrived at by an analysis of the human mind. Thus man 
himself is made up of all these, along with the supreme prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness, the Purusha, through whom the series 
gets its significance. The individual was the microcosm of which 
the universe was the '* makranthropos ’’ a word substituted 
by Prof. Kanade in place of “ macrocosm ”. We are here 
concerned with the structure of the individual only. The 
knowledge of the external world comes up to him through the 
channels of the senses. 2 3 From within the sense data some arc 

1 Tbc Vais'eshi)<a view is the same. SJ l ufNN f- 

2 st. s Tjj ve, *< 1 . etc. 

3 References are given at the end of the section. 
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selected or attended to by the Manas. This word is used in 
different senses both in the Upanishads and in the Yogadars ana 
The ambiguity is cleared up in the Nyaya ( also Vais'eshika ) and 
the Jain dars'anas where it is used definitely in the sense of an 
internal organ, roughly corresponding to mind as an internal 
sense of the old faculty psychology. This manas adds its own 
specific experiences in the form of feelings of pleasure or of 
pain along with its workings upon the sense data, and yields 
the whole content to the Ego, the Ahankara. The Ahankara which 
is regarded as a principle of lower individuation bestows a 
centre to which all the experiences arc referred. The whole 
content is afterwards delivered over to the Buddhl or the 
determining Intellect. The word sffe 1 is almost untrans¬ 
latable inasmuch as WLthin its synthetic unity are to be found 
intellect as well as will. It is a significant point worth noting 
that the genesis of the Individual and that of the cosmos run 
together upto the Ahankara, the lower principle of individuation. 
The bifurcation of the individual and the material universe, 
of manas and matter comes after this, the sfUtvika Ahankara 
developing into manas and the ten other indnyas, and the tftmasika 
Ahankara into the corporeal world. This can only mean that 
all the material things in the world do possess a sort of indi¬ 
viduality, howsoever incipient it might be on account of its 
tftmasika level For, such individual objects alone are regarded 
as objects of perception. 8 

We have defined Ahankara as the principle of lower 
individuation. The higher principle of Individuality is found 
in the Purusha. It is difficult to comprehend from our 
point of view how a concept emptied of all its contents can 
be distinguished from another such empty concept, that is 
-how the Purushas can be distinguished one from the other. 3 

The difficulty is not without its counterpart in psychology 

1 The point is not made quite clear, but on the cosmological tide 
it is Mahat, on the Individual side it is called Buddhi. 

2 Vide 5ft. 1-**; Y-1V, Also Supra P. 26. 

3 The logical outcome of tne process can lodge one only into 
Spiritualistic Monism of the Upanishads. 
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for it necessarily becomes hard to relate the two absolutely 
disparate substances, Purusha and Prakriti. 1 The diffi- 
cnlty is overcome in Jainism with its doctrine of Soul as a* 
“ concrete universal ” with unity in diversity, but is hardly 
solved 1 in the Nyaya even though the attribute of knowledge 
is allowed to it. 

We might define the metaphysical system of the Yoga- 
dars’ana as a Spiritualistic pluralism joined to qualitative dualism. 
Purusha is absolutely static, mind absolutely dynamic. Then 
the mind or the Buddhi, which is itself material, being 
the product of Prakriti, is said to take on the role of 
conciousness on account of its nearness to Purusha. The 
relation between Purusha and Buddhi is taken by Vftchaspati 
to be an instance of 4t r *Rn relation of fitness or harmony, 
while Bhikshu takes it to be a UW ; but this "makes no 
difference in either the form or the final goal, or in the 
psychological approach to it. 

The Buddhi, the Ahamkfira and the manas all the three | 
combined are spoken of as 

Intellectual operations of the Buddhi take place on the 
conceptual level, and its volitional acts give us external action. 
In both the functions the Buddhi works through the manas which 
is the reception house of the afferent sensations as well as the 
final place for the efferent currents to pass over into 
bodily actions^_ 

1 Vide. Psych. Prin* Pp* 12-18 on Dualism and Duality of Experience. 

A similar difficulty we find in Aristotle. His dualism between matter 

and form is only relieved by the insertion of degrees between them. Still the 
final hyle remains unredeemed* So too with Descartes-in his attempt to find 
a seat of mediation between res extensae and les cogitantes. If Leibnitz's mod¬ 
ern Aristoteleanism made the monads windowless, he had to invoke the 
Principle of Pre-established Harmony to solve the problem of representation. 

2 Manas brings about a co-ordination not merely between different 
sense organs but between the jnanendriyas and the Karmendriyas too. 
The functional operations of the inner organ are purely material, but on 
account of their borrowed light we regard them as psychical. "The 
combined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as regards its un¬ 
spiritual nature, to the nervous system- ’’ Garbe’s art* on Samkhya in 
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The last concept to be defined is that of 
It is at times identified with the whole working of the 
mind. It certainly incudes all the three facters of 
as when it is said—(*TT. 1. *), at times it is 
equated with the Buddhi or the Buddhi-Sattva. There is 
almost a similar ambiguity in the Buddhistic use of the words 
faffR, faer, and JWT. There £n|[rc is used while discussing the theory 
of birth death and rebirth 1 the world frrl being almost reserved 
to be used in the sense of “ the subjective inward looking 
aspect of conciousness ’’ as in Rlu<Jcih or The word 

in Buddhism conies up in discussions on intellectual 
functioning of consciousness. 1 Similarly m the Yogadars'ana 
the words and are used in different contexts That 
part of the mind which catches, in its purity the reflection 
of the absolute Purusha is termed Buddhi. It is this Irarsrc, 
coupled with BifolT, which is responsible for the after fall of the 
mind from its sfittvika purity, and for the admixture of the 
attributes of Karma, working through the Adnshl.i, leaving in its 
trail the atRPls or tendencies. The world is used for such 
a mind with all its impurities, carrying all the ** Seeds ” or 
dispositions accumulated from indefinite past. 

The Samkhya series has been incoi porated in many systems. 
It figures in the Nyaya, the Vais'eshika, and the Vedantadars’ana 
too with their specific modifications The Patanjala Yoga-sutras 
are based upon it. It would be hazardous to huild any hypo¬ 
thesis as to why Patanjali chose this system as the basis of 

K. R. F. Keith objects against this, saying “evciything including psychic 
states of experience man unconscious condition, is present in the inner organ 
waiting to become actual by the addition of the element of consciousness 
given by spirit. *’ Sam. Sys. P. 95. The material states qua material states 
cannot include psychic states and A. B Keith’s remark cannot be justified, 
and we can hold Garbe’s opinion, though it must be added, “ This com¬ 
parison may be made in order to indicate the place of the inner organ in 
the animal organism, although naturally no teacher of the Samkhya had 

any conception of the nervous system, as it is understood by modern 
science. " 

1 Bud. Psych. Pp. 17-25 if. f'?. cf, dehnition, 

Ifaurcrtt. Y. Sogen. P. 152 
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his exposition of the Yoga-praxis. Probably that was the only 
school of thought that had any definite system traceable to 
the Upanishadic times. Whatever it be, the SSmkhya point of 
view gives real existence to every individual, and its quali¬ 
tative dualism lends itself readily to an easy treatment of 
the psychological basis of Yoga. The science of Psychology 
requires at the veiy start a clear distinction between subject 
and object, and this need of a naive psychological realism is 
pre-eminently fulfilled by diluting a little the Samkhya dualism. 

Habits of thought in the east and the west differ. The 
western mind, trained up in the traditions of Aristotelian 
Logic, cannot but be struck by what H. C. Warren has aptly 
described as ‘ the strangeness of the intellectual landscape. ' 
The phrase that was used for Buddhistic habits of thought 
might as well be applied to the whole field of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy. It is only lately that western Logic has been rescued 
from the shadow of Aristotle’s analytic genius. Still his method 
of division or of classification into genus and species is applied 
in ail sciences We might call these analytic classifications 
horizontal. Ancient Indians were acquainted with this system 
of classification, but they laid it aside and chose a more 
synthetic method of division when dealing with qualitative 
entities. The horizontal system is at its best when dealing with 
things from an externahstic point of view. Thus the system 
gives us in mathematics clear-cut definitions and divisions 
which for some purposes might be held to be ideal. But as we 
ascend the ladder of sciences, definitions become more and more 
incomplete or arbitrary and divisions almost overlap. Accidental 
qualities or surds turn up, and when we reach Psychology we find 
that the very entity which we want to classify, namely our 
mind, is too dynamic to be dealt with like this. For at diffe¬ 
rent levels of consciousness there turn up non-subsumable en¬ 
tities that functionally work in the same way as some of those 
at the lower levels, and which also appear at the higher levels 
though in a different garb, unless the very structure of the mind 
be completely changed. 

Thus the s$Ws translated as 'the defiling passions' ‘afflictions' * 
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or ‘ infections * are divided into—IN-14* and 
giving us in a sort of a vertical series different contents of consci¬ 
ousness that would otherwise have been put in different chapters 
like those on Instinct (to begin with ), Emotions, Sense 

of self 1 etc. in any modern treatment of the subject. The purpose 
of Yogadars’anakiira in putting them all together is to show that 
the that instinctive clinging to life, resulting in the 

expression of fear, works at the lowest level of life like 
that of a worm or a child, much in the same way as the 
stfaur or ar%tni-mundane egoism does, in the economy of the 
human mind when it has reached a comparatively high level 
of spiritual development. Our mind is not merely a fiat country 
that might be traversed to and fro and divided into little co-existent 
counties. It is three dimensional or, to speak in modern scientific 
terminology, four-dimensional much like the “universe around us. 

We find the same vertical classification when the 
- Bhashyakiira says jjs ftagra. for it is 

about the levels of attention that he is talking. ?»f^, and 

cWEi too, though very often described as substantive qualities, 
mean, when applied to the individual mind, only different levels 
of consciousness. 

1. The word seems to be used in two senses firstly in the 

sense of—consciousness * of the phenomenal subject ’ in which case it 
might serve as a stepping-stone to higher levels of This is given in 

cratsffjicrraii*rafti Thus 

has a place m the hierarchy of samapattis. In another sense, it is the false 
identification of the Purusha with the phenomenal changes in the Buddhi, 
and taken to be one of the Kles'as. How a Kies‘a can have a place in 
the progression of Samadhi is haid to realise. M. Muller maintains that 
“ Asmita is different from Ahankara: ” Vide Six* Sys. P. 342. Perhaps in 
its second sense it is different* But m its purer sense as a prop to a 
stage of samadhi, we might hold that it does not differ from the Ahankara 
regarded as the principle of lower individuation. Ahankara is 
defined in UT. *!. V* and rf. * iR«rf 3T?i>SfJT%T ’ 

gfa 0 And in the Yogadars'ana we have cPTf W t^gHmmiR 

ir: ... 

^ ^ II which proves that tn its former sense it is the 
differential quality of, if not identical with, the Ahankara. 
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The distinction drawn here between the "horizontal” 
and the “ vertical ” systems of classification is not merely 
indulged in by the writer to justify all old ways of thought.* 
Such a vertical system of classification was used simply because 
of the pre-eminently ethical point of view of ancient Indians. 
Even if the existence of evil or the morally bad be explained 
away metaphysically, the existence of good and bad are 
not merely extra-psychological ethical quantities but are 
psychological facts and as such they can have a place in any book 
on psychology worth its name.® 

To satisfy our questioner, we may quote Mrs. Rhys 

ki " * 1 1*1 _ — - ■ - - ■ Ml* H ^**J^*^*“*^^*™ 

1 The distinction between the vertical and the horizontal classifica¬ 
tion is referred to in the SR1°TSPT«» } mentioned m connection with 

\. \ \\ litarfc «ro- 

.II II The classification of cows from the view 

-point of cowhood is horizontal, while eaTth, subsuming under it the 
jug and the broken pieces, gives us the vertical one the former is static and 
spatial, latter dynamic, and hence unfolding in time. They are defined as.*-■ 

stop* fg?ra>rt faqronnwrn u \ u 

n v n tjsrfq^ftomRrrtitR^ 
I) W° 'A. M II The 3^<TT 

of the Jams is the same as the Ulff of the Yogadars’ana, where the jug 
etc. are the qjfafofWs of earth as substance. Vide also -Prof. Kadhakrishnan’s 
Ind. Phil: II. 211. Fn. 1. 

2 The trend of modern psychology leans towards what a few years 
ago would have been termed an undue ethical bias* Thus Wm. Mac- 
Dougall says.—** the aim of psychology is to render our knowledge of 
human nature more exact and more systematic m order that we may 
control ourselves more wisely and influence our fellow-men more effec¬ 
tively. ”—Out. Psych. P. 1 

We meet with a less emphatic note in,— 14 It is not the business of 
the psychologist to say whether an act is a crime or not* He may give his 
judgment on the person's mental condition without committing himself 
further, as the doctor pronounces a man to be dead without thereby 
asserting him to be murdered* But this formal detachment cannot be 
maintained absolutely, the definitions of crime and insanity are for prac* 
tical purposes inseparable **—etc*—His, Psych.—-Brett* Vol. Ill P. 308. 
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Davids* M For the Buddhist the ethical goodness or badness 
of a state of consciousness ” says she “ was a preliminary 
quality of that state of consciousness no less than, for 
us, extension and solidity are reckoned as primary qualities of 

external things. These opposed qualities (of good 

and bad) are integral parts of the content of mental activity, 
wrought up in its texture. They are therefore not out of place in 
an analysis of consciousness, and I doubt if even at this time 
of day, a Buddhist writing on psychology, would judge that 
such considerations involved trespass outside his legitimate 
range." 1 What Mrs. Rhys Davids has said of Buddhistic psy¬ 
chology is equally true of all Indian 'thought 

But for the purpose of our treatise we shall sift 
the purely psychological material from amidst a host of other 
discussions or descriptions, ethical, religious or purely abnormal. 
For instance when we read m the Bhashya on 1-12, 

qnrra w i we can see that the 
BhUshyakara compares our mind to a river flowing either 
towards good or towards bad; but the western bias would ask 
us to dissociate ourselves from any reference to ethical values. 
To take another instance, in the sutra ^ruF*rsra*?R , Rjrriii^R^ 

ii 3 *1 11 it is stated how a yogi can In¬ 
come invisible to others. The power to make oneself invisible 
is one of the siddhis, all of which form the subject matter, if at 
all, for Abnormal Psychology. But the sutra also contains the 
whole theory of visual perception as accepted m the Yogadars'ana, 
according to which with the outside object is held 

to give us a perception 

We need not give various other illustrations from several 
dars'anas, showing that to an Indian thinker mind as a whole 
was the subject matter for investigation. There was not a 
single expression of mind which was regarded as abnormal In 
the west a sort of physical bias was responsible for mistaking our 
waking consciousness for the whole mind. So they arrived at 
a mosaic ’ view of mind, where sensations and ideas 


1 Bod. Psych, p. 10, 
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jostled amongst themselves to enter into the focus of con- 

sciousness. It was the associationistic school that held the field till 

lately, when it finally surrendered to modern Psychology expressly 

positing the subject of experience and taking mind to be a growing 

unity functionally active at all its levels. As we shall see Indian 

thought never bad any atomistic bias. It only registered certain 

experiences, and instrospectrvely looked into the mechanism of 

mind, in order that n en might become better. And if any 

material for a present-day abnormal psychology got into their 

treatment, we should know that their view-point was truly normal. 

Some Sources on the Samkhya Senes discussed on 
Page 29. e s. 

(?) ffHtuwwifeujUT fewu aficuui... ff*i: 

II «>. ut. ii gfae*. sra faTOiranwt 

*r*HT?r i fafau v,Tor flerfr, bcrt^t sirurfai ii uar.?«di 
(*) wmircr wwfi. 

sqsrfesf?*;* mft ssrofw h m. u. tut* n 
(?) uur iw OTuneuejr: *.Tw«[ru f*w«u?ira 

fauur«j$nBr mrnwur, *r w ?r«rr 

urwfocwuisiteu gtu wf?*. *rww 

(v) u suuicuus** nw n I 

^ I WU5T I U>. *T» I 

(<«.) “ ... i u>r. i 

*r<r u ?iu ‘snrwf**?^:’, ‘ it^i faw : 9 ... ‘ *ri>- 
sswfar' jfu utsfinw... i ogTOfta fif g%*wru«rf?i- 
‘ * *f?r fww urctfrr i *ri. n, 

(*) “ 3i«rumu> sfe ... I ” usr I *ru? 

wws*wfu$w utf*u5ftw^?u«ju*uf?r 

arm ircruu %f* tstafasrij1 au utsu ftifirwn; 

jBt: ffcs«?ru«Tu: I sri n.&. 

(\s) arf«*rT9fts^iTT: uw* fsrfw uuuft I u*nrcram 
wwwnr: treusiiu « u»r. u 
(<s) ter «u qroturat *r«rT*«ft irf mirier: 

mkin^fkn: wuroyrr . mf $u% i vufcnrar urorwr^- 
33^ * futfwfw l * «rr «itfsuuut?3«ufr nut. ut. K-v\\i 
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Section 2. Perception 

( Mechanism of Perception.) 

Generally a text-book on Psychology would begin with the 
most abstract or the most “ physical ” aspect of the mental func¬ 
tion met with m sensation and then out of these simpler ele¬ 
ments would try to build up the more complex or the more mental. 
Theories based upon 'atomistic sensations ‘ ideas ’ that get asso¬ 
ciated by some process in “ mental chemistry ’’ try to set aside the 
active side of human mind, in their zest to simplify and put the 
science of psychology on par with any other physical science. The 
same objection may be raised against any treatise that opens the 
subject with the mechanism of perception. But we may say that 
theories about perception differ to such an extent that while 
one school of psychology might see in it a mere passive recep¬ 
tion of impressions received from without upon the tabula rasa 
of the mind, another might see in it the promise of the high¬ 
est purposive working of mind as a whole. Nobody can gain¬ 
say the fact that all the mental conative activity is possible 
because of perception, for it is from the moment of the present 
that a man 

“ looks before and after ” 
though not always to 

“ pine for what is not. ’’ 

It is in perception that the spirit first becomes conscious of 
its own capacity. 

In order to understand the position that perception has 
in psychological thought of the Yoga it is necessary for us first 
to clear out our ground as regards the mental functions, because 
‘ Mind energy ’ has such a pliant form that at times its functions 
change, while the structure that lies behind such functioning 
might endure comparatively unchanged; while otherwise even the 
reverse of this might take place, when by the passing of time the 
structure itself may undergo drastic changes, the functioning 
keeping on the same 
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We can best proceed upon our enquiry by accepting 
the scheme laid down in the Yogadars’ana. There it is said 
that mind has several Dharmas, 1 some of them are directly 
apprehensible, while the existence of others can only be inferred 
from their effects. The different modes of mind belong 
to the class of directly perceivable Dharmas, while Nirodha 
Dharma (in the sense of merit and demerit), Samskara, 
Guna-Parinama (the unceasing flux of consciousness), Life itself, 
Act of Attention or Innervation, and Act of Volition are 
the seven inferable Dharmas. Perception as one of the Modes 
of Mind falls within the former class along with feelings of 
pleasure and pain which also are directly apprehensible. 

These or modes of mind are infinite in number. 

( S. 1 ) They may be divided from different points of views; 
for instance from an ethical point of view we might divide the 
modes into f&s and affSB-infected or otherwise. These divisions 
are the same as the Buddhistic ones into and aifasr® or the 
. and sroqrc of Jainism From the point of view of 

different levels of consciousness or of attention the modes 
are classified into those that lie either on the f$lH, 

or on the Arcs levels Thirdly from a non-moral or the 
psychological point of view, we might differentiate the different 
Viittis under five general heads of swro, ffaeq, frnu, and 

(S. 2 ) This classification gives us a wider range of mental 
functioning than the comparatively subjective non-moral 
characteristics of consciousness given in the The 

characteristics given there are of consciousness and not of their 
substrate mind, for the Buddhists did not believe in the category of 
substance. 2 In Buddhism this consciousness is taken to be of three 
kinds showing difference of levels as in in Riipa and 

Arupa loka and the third wt^mf-qn-Transcendental conscious¬ 
ness. Consciousness at all these levels is said to be qualified by 
the seven non-moral mental properties. These are (i) contact, 

M ■ ^«< i i |W 11 * — 

c 

1 The word is untranslatable. We cannot render it by pure 
function for f ome of the inferable Dharmas be in the very structure 
of our mind. 

2 So Buddhism went only a step further than TOfc materialism 

in holding only siCT^f and to be valid, Vide $o And Pos. Sc. 

An. Him P. 247 e. s. 
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(8) feeling (iii) ^**n-perception (iv) ^?Wl—will or volition (v) 
v&*m oneness of object, rendered by Aung as-Individulity 1 (vi) 
flftfafhftpr which corresponds, in a way, to the Pranas and (vii) 
twfew-attention. ( S. 3 ) 

The classification given in the Yogadars’ana is arrived 
at from the point of view of the enduring mind, while 
the Buddhistic properties give us only the mental co¬ 
efficients of consciousness. Even perception which is included 
here is looked at from a purely subjective point of view. It 
has, so to say, found a place only in so far as it affects the 
flow of the that subconscious flow of ‘being taken in the 

subjective sense of the word.’ 

The two classifications can be compared with each other 
only inasmuch as both are regarded as non-moral. As the 
Yogadars’ana classification deals only with the directly appre¬ 
hensible Dharmas of our mind, we can better prosecute our 
scientific enquiry into mind by attacking its most outward 
expressions. Taking the Yogadars’ana division, BHTO or means 
to valid knowledge 9 is subdivided into s?*iw-Perception, signR- 
Inference, 3 PW Authority. (S. 4) We need not add other pramanas 
like imw, wrf'tfn, etc. for they can be subsumed under either 

Inference or Authority. Here in one of the comers of our specious 
chitta, we find Perception in its immediate contact with outside 
reality m the concrete present 

In the Yoga as well as in the Nyaya it is the srffosq SR«ng 
which is taken to give us valid knowledge The mind 3 comes 
in contact with the object of perception through any one of 
the gateways of senses, as it is attracted by it, just as iron 
filings are drawn towards a magnet. This relation of contact 
between mind and its object is variously defined. The 
Satpkhya theory further develops the Upanishadic theory that 
the senses work under the guidance of the mind. According 

1 Individuality (of the object) is rather the product or the result of 
t’V’WI w hich is the mental active factor. Vide Intr. Comp. Phil. Pp. 16-17. 

2 suftafc ^ swm. 

3 The word is used throughout in the sense of fan while 
in the sense of the internal organ is kept up without translation* 
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ip*m of an object,of perception, going oat of the 
of aaen$e, a* it were. In some places Hie oat*going n^tw .# 
Ute&tal function in perception is toned down and iu*tead$e,fmd 
that .the mind is said to be simply “coloured” by its cjbjept- 

Tile psychological theory of perception may be divided 
into different points dealing with— 

1# Mechanism of Perception. 

§ 1 Number and Nature of Senses. 

§ 2 Nature of contact between Sense and its Object 

2. Perception. 

§ 1 Sensation-as the lowest level pf Perception. 

§ 2 Relation between Sensation and Perception or bet" 
ween ftfiwsn and ufcwq 

3. Theory of (Auditory) Perception. 

§ —Nature of synthetic unity given in Perception 
and the rojl of memory in perception etc. The 

The first item is concerned with the externals of 
Perception, and deals with the preliminaries of it like the 
number of senses etc. We can safely term it the Mechanism 
of Perception though pot in the sense in which Bergson uses 
it. 1 The next point brings before .us the problem variously 
styled as that of the relation between sensation and perception 
or that between sensation and thought. It deals with the rise of 
percepts, as,Dr. .Ward would put it, frpm an undifferentiated presen¬ 
tation continuum. In the last item of audi tory percept ion we find 
that the whole process which was only implicit in the passage 
ifQSfi t JK*sr to ufwi smifl becomes quite explicit, laying 

bare,before ns the active mental functioning in perception. 

We shall deal with the mechapism of perception in thfs 
section and take up the other two dealing, with the nature and 
theory of > perception in the next two sections. 

§ (1) Number and Nature of Senses. 

The Sanskrit word for sense is p( apd both 

1 Vide Ids Mind Energy. P. $7 ff. *Th«W U is used i» the seflff of 
piental mechanism* * 

M 
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come from the same root which means primarily w to be 
powerful." The Indriyas in this sense are said to lord over the 
outside world. 1 The selective character of attention no doubt 
belongs to the mind, but without an indriya it would we helpless. 
Secondarily an indriya may mean that which suggests—In the 

we , t^wprt- 

sfetfsrtuiKi., ciwi^ *f g sraRifafaTt^ u 

H** II Here the question is whether manas should be 
taken to be one of the indriyas. For us the words qf&vre 
etc. are important, for it is maintained that inasmuch 
as they suggest the existence of Soul, they too might 
be take to be indriyas. The question is left there saying 
that the manas is to be regarded as an indriya from 
the point of view of its origin, and not from the point of 

view of its function. But if we apply the functional definition 

the indriyas would mean those that suggest, and from our 

view-point we can hold that they suggest on the one side 

the outside world, on the other the Subject of experience. 

In the a?qw we meet with this general definition. The five 
Bensory organs only are mentioned, and an indriya is desci ibed 
as ?f^t— TOgfoft 3T i *n. on ^ n 
Here Indra stands for the Jiva or the soul, and an indriya is 
regarded as that which is the distinguishing mark of the Jiva, or 
that which is directed by the soul, or is perceived, or created by 
the soul or that which serves the soul. 

Sense organs might particularly be defined as those that 
grasp their own specific objects. efoRtfa , ^ 

An approach to such a definition is made in a descriptive 
manner, in with its doctrine of Grahas and Atigrahas, the 

indriyas as graspers with their respective stimuli as f overgraspers \ 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga senses are divided into 

1 Buddhaghosha’s definition given in the shows 44 Indriya 

me aos^sov ereignty or again Indriya in its characteristic mark of deciding 
( •riw**) 15 that wfoch exercises Lordship ” Mrs. R. p^vjd^. 
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internal and external, and the latter are again sub-divided into 
Jnanendriyas and Karmendriyas. We shall leave aside the 
treatment of manas, the internal sense for the time being. ( S. 5 ) 

Five Juanendriyas and five Karmendriyas make up in all 
the ten external senses. We meet roughly with this dassifica* 
tjon in 3* 3 . mentioned above, where breath, speech, eye, 
ear, arms, and skin arc laid down along with mind as 
grasped by their respective stimuli. In ffaft 3 . and * the 
ten indriyas are definitely mentioned, greater stress.being laid 
there upon Prajna as the co-ordinating principle between 
different sense.'experienccs. The Ssmkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and the 
Jain dars’anas all of them accept this classification of the 
external the senses. The Nyaya being a work mainly on logic 
lays greater stress on the jnanendriyas, and in the 
Tattvartha the sensory organs alone are directly mentioned, 
while some of the Karmendriyas are indirectly spoken of with 
reference to ascetic restraint. In the Abhidhammatthasarogaho 
we have the cye-*door, ear-door, nose-door, tongue-door, body- 
door, ( 1 . c. skin sensing touch ) 1 2 with their specific objects. The 
Jfianendnyasare the eye, the ear, the nose, the longue (taste ) 
and the skin; the Karmendriyas being the tongue (speech), 
the hands ( action ), the feet ( movement), the anus (position ) 
and the generative organ . 54 (S. 6 ) 

In the Upanishads at times the senses arc derived from 
the outside elements. For instance in ^rT. the Agnl 

becomes speech, the Vayu becomes the sense of smell ( and 
not touch as we find in later thought ), the sun becomes the 
eye , 3 the quarters lodge themselves in the sense of hearing, 
and the moon becomes the mind. (In this passage along 

1 Over and above this we have mind-door too—t!*n3K, which as we 

shall see later on corresponds .to the " threshold of consciousness* ” Vide 
Comp. Fhil* P. 85. 

2 Here the functions allotted to the motor organs are respectively— 
speech, act of giving, movement, excretion, and joy. 

.5 cf, H Yet of all the organs of sense the eye is *ttie most like the 
sun 7 —By far the most like , fr Plato's Rep* 508 B* 
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With other elements hunger, thirst, ["and death are allowed to 
eater the human body). The opposite process of linking 
the senses to the different elements or objects of nature is as 
old as the BigVeda, where after 1 death, the eye is asked to 
go back to the Sun and the respective senses to their original 
abodes. The origin given in the ^t. mentioned above is re¬ 
peated in a reverse order in n-v. where mouth etc. are said 
to burst forth giving out speech and through it Agni, when the 
Self («SWi) brooded on the Purusha! In too the 

senses are projected on the vast canvas of Nature and the 
mind becomes the moon etc. 

A different genesis consistent with spiritualistic mo¬ 
nism is given m n. Prajapati “ feeling even thus 
that he had not attained his object, ( he ) thinks from within 
the interior of heart * let me enjoy objects * Therefore having 
thus broken open these five apertures (of the senses), he 
enjoys the objects by means of (the metaphor here is 
changed) his reins,” The sense organs are here spoken of as 
rains, and the active organs as horses. A similar passage 
occurs in *R5. "K. where the self-existent is said to have 
pierced the openings ( of the senses). Such a conception of the 
origin of senses directly takes us to the general view of the 
function of senses as in are <*. ^ 

The Samkhya view is the same~t$ | 

swwnw st*»w 3^ srenFffr II n According to the 
Yogadars ana too the senses exist for the enjoyment of Purusha; 
For, just as in the Saifikhya, the whole of the Prahriti with 
its integrated evolvents are held to exist for the enjoyment 
( and final liberation of) Purusha. ( S. 7) 

The outer sense organ, and inner faculty to grasp the 
outer stimulus were almost differentiated in Upamshadic thought. 
?• reads '* life of life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the 

ear, the mind of the mind” the primeval Brahman being spoken 
of as Having (not being) that inner capacity to make use of 

l la the JUgveda we flad-t# % 

Tjf » TO tfW iUrtW | etc. 
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all these as its Instruments of knowledge* This is quite itl 
keeping with the Upanishadic monism. With a more differen¬ 
tiated evolutionary series like that of the Saipkhya philosophy, 

the distinction was bound to be finer. According to the 
Samkhya arid the Yoga, the senses are no doubt derived from 
the Sattvika Ahafikara 1 , still the different elements are spoken 
of as residing in the senses enabling them to sense their specific 
stimuli. The principle accepted is that Like could be known by 
Like. 2 Thus akas’a is not merely the substratum of sound, but is 
itself the cause of sensing that sound, for in the ear there is a bit 
of akas’a and it is this that catches the sounds of the air. In 
case of sensing the sounds of solids as distinguished from those 
that are conducted in akas’a a capacity of resonance is added 
to the capacity of hearing. ( grewfafim’s iter on ). ( S. 8 ) 

The principle of distinguishing between the outer sense 
organ, the inner faculty of that organ, and the factor which 
senses the stimulus is similar to the one involved in any 
modern physiological theory of sensation. We are not con¬ 
cerned much with whether the older solutions were correct or not. 
The point of inteicst to be noted is the existence of such 
(nqniries rather than their results. According to the modem the¬ 
ory, three factors necessary for sensing the outside stimulus 
arc—first the outer sense, then the nerve, and thirdly that 
specific area of the cortex which can yield the sensation. The 
first roughly corresponds to the outer sense, the second might 
be compared with the inner power of the sense. The co-rela¬ 
tion of the third factor is hard to strike, for in place of the 

cortex we have the manas and the Ahafikara. In passing 

^^ -- - - 

1 According to the the 11 senses ate derived from the 

the moment of contained in the only working 

as a principle of force. 3R&I TO^fo*** » [ 

$ ctrafl: ] II «ur. ll In his on rit. IS Vachaspati 

departs from this, explaining thus— atffcKTrsSMWlfa&W flWJSW* 

| CT33FT \ This is a minor difference between sfaat 

and does not state anything definite. 

f 

Z Empidocles in Creek Philosophy field this view* 
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we might mention that there is no qualitative difference between 
a sensory nerve and the cortex area. Now whether the final term 
of the series is a merely material portion of the cortex or is a 
function of the spirit is yet an open question in modem science. 3 
The answer to the question seems to lean on the side of the 
latter alternative, as there is found nothing specific in the 
nerve-flow or nurin to show any trace of the variety we 
find in mental life. 3 The fact of a functional replacement of all 
memory and percepts goes to make the brain a mere in¬ 
strument of mind energy as shown by Bergson in his Matter 
and Memory. Hereby we do not want to propound a view that 
the whole modern theory was en bloc present to the mind 
of the ancient Indians, but only this much that in their direct 
enquiry into the workings of the human mind, they were not 
very far from right even in the borderlands of psychology. 3 

That an impairment of the outer sense organ resulted 
in defective sensation is mentioned by Vachaspati for 
we read:—wMfcwfr fifww ajdtqwmrtfwtT 

l b 'tf'i i—that the different senses 
are lodged in a physical substratum, and - when this gets im¬ 
paired the receptive power of that specific sense becomes 
faulty. He has taken the instance of hearing only but the same 
applies to all the remaining four sense organs. 

In the the distinction between the outer and the 

inner faculty of sense organ is carried a step further. 4 The 
outer organ is termed the SsafaPh the inner resulting in specific 
knowledge to the soul is called wftfapr, the two arc again sub¬ 
divided thus—the 5*^53, into and sqqseB^rl^a the 

one answenng to the material structure and the other to the 
outer and the inner material capacity of the sense to be 
excited by its stimulus. The two subdivisions of the 
into Bfar and are made not from a psychological 
but from a particular point of view of the Jain philosophy and 
as such we need not enter into their discussion. 

In the hisory of thought the genetic or the evolutionary 


For footnotes Vide p, 48. 
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point of view has come up only lately. In Greek philo¬ 
sophy Anaximandar came very near the conception of a dynamic 
relation between different species, when he said that man was 
evolved from a scaled aquatic creature. But it w'as a stray reflec¬ 
tion that took no root in the soil, and with Aristotle we find 
the species moving in absolutely closed circles (a circular motion 
being regarded as more perfect than a linear one ) with no way 
out leading to higher species. In Indian Philosophy too 
the species do not develop into higher orders of form. So 
much less should we find any mention of a particular sense 
organ developing from a crude to a relatively complex form. 
Still it is of comparative interest to note that in the we find 
a classification of creatures according to the number of sense 
organs they possess. To convey the idea better we might give 
the classification in a tabular form:—( S. 9 ) 


i_ 

I 

( 

Those that are 
endowed with a mind 

I 

These possess 

«str 9 

Under this class 
come creatures with 
3, 4 and 5 senses. 



-wj 

I 


I 

.1 

Those without a mind 

I 


I 


I 




wre 

Those endowed with Stationary 
the power of movement I 

i i 

Ekendriya 

* [ jftwra, 

Ekendriya aigsrc, 


I 


Dvendriya 
e. g. fffir 




1 The classification given in the ( Pp* 70-71) differs a 

bit fiom the one given here which is from the o-^—- 

MM*. 


2 In Jaij}i?m stands fgr that jngst incipient awareness of object. 
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It ia of psychological interest to .note that the sense 
of touch is held to be the most primitive of all the five senses. 
An ekendriya creature 1 has only the sense of touch; then to 
touch is added taste. Creatures with three senses have touch, 
taste and the .sense of smell At the fourth stage the faculty of 
sight-eye-is added to those of touch, taste and smell# while 
the sense of hearing comes last. We know that the addition of one 
sense after another in the order given in not scientifically 
correct, for the sense of hearing comes much earlier. 9 In 
spite of this, the positing of touch as the most primitive sense 
is scientifically correct. 

The sense of touch, in a way. has a peculiar place in the 
economy of an organism's life. Its subtratum is the skin, and 
the skin envelops the organism completely. So it was recognised 
that all the other senses were modifications of this primitive 

meaning consciousness at its lowest level, wrongly identified with “feeling.’* 
SSUJWW Of ^ means full-fledged nund. For a entice m of 

such a wrong use of the word “ feeling ” Vide Psych, Pan P. 45 ff. 

1 Ekendriya creatures are mention in the Maha~Vagg«i. Warren’s 
Bud. Trans. § 85 a. Pp. 414-416. 

2 Vide Ernst Mach's Scientific Lectures—“Sensations of 0actuation” 
Pp. 300 to 305-306 ff.—There he has explained how originally the motor 
reactions of an organism were determined through the "atitohih*' of the ear. 

,r 1 “ We do not know the l.vt stage of the message in the physical 
word, before it became a sensation in consciousness."—TheNature of the 
Physical world: by Prof. Eddington. P. 2o8. 

* 2 The Law of the non-specificity of Nutin is quite established. Vide 
Nerves by Dr. Harris. P. 78. It was upon its supposed specificity that mate¬ 
rialists hoped to explain consciousness as a function of the brain. Vide 
Mat. Mem. Pp. 49f, 79. 

^ 3 In the Nikayas(Bud. psych. 144.) a similai distinction is drawn. 
There perception is said to arise from a correlation between sense invisible, 
(not the fleshy organ) aud the object too regarded as invisible and yet 
impinging. 

t 4 it *i. l ii i 

| I wrapt 
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sense of touch. L We find in the Nyaya a holding that all 
the other senses are mere modifications of the sense of touch. 9 
One might call this a Theory of The Non-Specificity of different 
Senses* It says—* There is but one sense of Touch, there being 
no difference between the different senses. For there is not a 
single sense which is not lodged in skin; and without this skin 
in the senses, the outside objects would never be grasped. And 
that which pervades all the senses and which is the sine qua non of 
sensing of objects, is the sense, (therefore) skin (is the only sense) * 
Reply to this is easy. The upholder of the Nyaya theory main¬ 
tains-* The objects of other senses are not sensed by ( any indiffe¬ 
rent part of) skin, even though they come in contact with it. For 
the blind are not able to see the form. And even if it be 
maintained that there is no other sense organ except the 
one that senses through touch, then the form etc. must be 
sensed by the blind etc., which is not the case. Hence 
skin is not the only sense. * At this point the is 

modified maintaining that * it is a specific part of skin that 

catches its specific stimulus thus giving us different senses. For 
instance a specialized portion of skin in the eye when coming 
in contact with smoke senses it, not any other part of the 
skin, and it is on account of an impairment of this specialized 

part of the skin that the form etc. are not grasped 

by the blind etc. ’ The final refutal comes here, ‘ for the very 
fact of recognizing specialized parts of skin, that answer to 
specific stimuli, means the giving up of the original proposition. 
For then one logically arrives at the conclusion that there are 
different sense organs for different specific objects. ’ (S 10) 

1(2) Nature of contact between Sense and its Objet. 

The problem of the relation between a sense and its 
object remained comparatively in the background in the 

1 Cf. "The organ of Touch is diffused over the whole bodily form 
just as moisture pervades an entire cotton xag. With the exception of this 
quality of unspecialized organ, the sense ranks with the others. ... In an 
ultimate sense the organ of touch is both everywhere and not everywhere. 4 ’ 
W-iWnffevft (from Mrs. R, Davids. ) 

t • $ 
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Upanishads on account of their monistic tendencies. The fact 
of contact did not draw their attention so much as the 
consciousness or the Self that lay behind it. In the S&mkhya 
system and in the Yogadars'ana too we do not find 
distinct references about the nature of contact. But all the 
same schools must have differed on the possibility and nature 
of direct contact between the different senses and_their objects. 
According to the Sflmkhya-Yoga theory even mind was 
supposed to go out to its object and assume its shape 
( Gtanq ifsfcssrotfc?,*!? This necessarily 

bestowed an outgoing nature to the senses too. The objects 
were regarded as magnets that drew the different senses 
and through them the mind, whenever they came within their 
field ot attraction. In the Yogadars’ana the question of the 
relation between sense and its object comes up for discussion 
only secondarily. In his TIka on wtaPCHjqfc 

li ll Vacbaspati dwells upon the relation between 

sound and the sense of hearing. 

qqsrcfcr si^ssfs 

qisqtnsitoqfa I—‘ The sense of hearing is attracted towards its 
specific stimulus sound, lodged in the mouth of the speaker, 
just like iron to the loadstone, and by a series of its own 
or modifications it reaches the mouth of the speaker and 
there senses the sound. ’ This is sufficient to show that the 
ear was regarded as siracrft. 

As regards the eye, we have a reference to the nature of its 
contact in n 3 .hi 11 

We can take aq»rcr to mean actual light, 2 in which case the visual 
theory of the Yogadars'ana would be the same as that of the Nyaya 
according to which the eye was regarded as spqqjrft, on account 
of its outgoing visual rays touching the object. 

We find a theory parallel to this in Greek philosophy, 

1 may mean vibration or secondarily a course followed. If 
We lay stress on this sense of the word in qftr comes n e ar to 

Buddhistic in 4tfqfta. “ 4tf*t=a line, road, course ” Comp. Phil. P. 9. 
? We need not follow Vachaspati in taking to mean fpf, 
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though in an inverted form. Demccritus the materiah'st reduced 
both thought and percepticn toatcnric iroverrents in mind, 
differing onJy in degree of fineness; and perception was 
regarded as the outcome of the little cidcla thrown on 
all sides by the objects, and caught up by their specific 
senses. Every thing was expressed by him in quantitative 
terms but instead of the mind going out to the objects through 
the senses, the small “ etdola '* were supposed to pass through 
the senses and reach the mind. He went to the length of explain* 
ing the phenomena of dreams with the help of the wandering etdola 
that were not sensed by the mind in the waking state. 
This proves that he believed in a sort of a physical impact 
not merely between the etdola and the sense but also between 
the etdola 1 2 and mind. 

In the Nyaya dars'ana, in the chapter on an investiga¬ 
tion into the nature of the tense organs, ( 
au v 3 ) we meet with a long discussion about the 

sn^flwft nature of the senses. Only the instance of the eye is 
taken, for it seems, it was taken to be a crucial ii stance 
to prove the nature of the indriyas. The discussion is 

undertaken to prove the material nature of the senses . 11 Here 
the whole Nyiiya theory of visual perception is dealt with. * From 
the eyes shoot forth rays, and it is the contact between the 
rays and the object that gives the impressiou of the object to 
mind. * The simile given is that of a burning lamp and 
the object which it shows by the light of its rays. The 
existence of contact is to be inferred from the existence of 

1 His. Phil.— Wiudelband. Pp. 114-115. 

2 According to the Nyaya view the senses are physical. A is 

considered in 3-1-31, according to which the senses are held to Le non* 
material because of their capacity to sense both big and small 

objects e. g. “ a big njagrodba tree or the biggest mountain, or the 
smallest seed of that very nyagrodha tree. Now a material object can 
pervade in space which can be as big as its body only, while an im¬ 
material thing alone can be all pervading. Hence the immaterial nature 
of the senses. * (Vide S. 11 ) The refutation of this theory is given in 
terms of the Nyaya theory of visual perception. 
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*0 obstructing medium between the object and the visual rays. 
Just as the fight of a lamp cannot pierce a wall and shine on 
the objects that lie beyond it, so too the visual rays cannot 
pierce any opaque medium.' 

Here the eye itself is not said to go out of its socket to 
the object, but still it is held to be strw#, in the sense that 
something very fine, in the shape of visual rays, is said to 
shoot forth from the eye and catch the object of visual per¬ 
ception. An objection to such a theory is raised in the form 
that * the visual rays are not observed coming out from the 
eyes, while a burning lamp is seen, with its own rays.' Two 
replies are given to the objector ‘ Firstly perception >s not in every 
case a criterion of existence, for even tilings, which we do not 
perceive, do exist, as for instance the other side of the moon, 
or an antipode of the earth. Secondly, the visual rays are 
seen m case of the beasts that can see even at night m dark¬ 
ness, aud hence by inference one can say that the visual rays 
in case of man also exist.' 


The visual rays do not yield any perception in the daik 

to us for they are weaker than those of a cat, or of a night 

bird. To do that, they always stand m need of either 

sun-light or lamp—light. The Nyfiya position is quite 

safe, for it cuts both ways. A man would not be able 

to see anything in the dark, much less the visual rays of any 

other human being. If a lamp be brought near in order to 

perceive the \usual rays of some one else, they would be over- 

powered and remain invisible in its moie powerful light, just 

as a flash of a meteor or the light given out by a red hot 
iron ball cannot be seen by day. 


The nature of the visual rays is held to be the same as 
that of the sun or a lamp-rays, and as is clear from the above 
discussion, their existence is to be inferred from an amumem 
by analogy drawn from the case of the beasts that are 
endowed with a capacity to see by night. Like the very rays 
of the san they are said to have the strength to pass through 
transparent objects, but not through opaque ones. (S. 11) 
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epHtswun n^.vwnaf^^ 

«r sara i a,fe %i wwswrow.ft- 

JFRffaftqssfe*:, si tn'raf^r— susi^tf fasiftr i—This whole argument 
of the ■jjjfo? regarding the afaF^ft nature of the senses is refuted 
by asserting that the nature of the transparent media is 
such that they do not obstruct the visual rays. Of course, 
what is transparent and what is not can be determined only by 
an appeal to experience. 

The discussion is finally wound tip by saying that the 
rays of the sun arc able to heat up the contents of a quartz 
vessel. *nistaKiR[. ti v v V l> Here a 

confusion is made between heal and light-rays, which not 
cleared up in the bhftshya. (S 12) 

Wc noted above the reason as to why the visual rays of 
the eyes cannot be seen by anybody else Still an alterna¬ 
tive remains, and an objector might maintain that if they 
existed, they ought to be seen by the eye itself. Here we 
meet with a general theory of the Nyiiya, that the senses 
cannot see the quality which js lodged in them as a capacity. 
In the chapter on the specificity of different senses, 

it is proved that when all the senses are taken 
as specialized differentiations of an original sense of touch, it 
can only mean that they have lodged in them different 
elements to which they react, and without which they 
would be helpless. The instance taken is that of the sense of 
smell which is said to lose its faculty of responding to its 
stimulus without its associative factor, the elemental smell 
(taken in the sense of a faculty ). This comes very near the 
Samkhya-Yoga view that the elements regarded subjectively 
are the faculties while objectively they are the specific stimuli 
grasped by those faculties. It is the old principle that like is 
known by like. Now in order to sense the very quality which 
for the sense is the subjective capacity to respond to that 
specific objective quality, it would itself have to be without 
that quality, and in that case, being bereft of that quality, it 
would no longer be in a position to sense the existence of 
that subjective “ quality * or capacity. 1 (S. 13) 
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The whole theory about the nature of contact b etwee n 

sense and its object is epitomized m iwwiWlftw 

T on We shall not enter into 

the windy discussions, and hair-splitting distinctions made in 
the commentary while refuting the divergent views of the 
different dars'anas for fear of being too lengthly. Much of the 
discussion is extra-psychological, still there are some reflections 
that have a psychological value. There we read * The 
Vais’eshikas, the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas and the followers 
of the Samkhya system regard the senses as the Bud¬ 
dhists take the eye and the ear to be while for those 

who are purified by (!), all the senses, except that of 

sight, are stt^Tfl * 

In the discussion there are some definitions of a sense 
organ proposed, and on each of them the doctrine of the 
adversary is refuted. The first two definitions come up in the 
form of a question:—Whether the real organ in the eye is the 
fleshy dark circle or that other finer-eyc ? The second alter¬ 
native is again split up into two. The fine ( ^ ) eye may 
either be immaterial, or of very small dimensions. After 
pioving that according to any one of ihtsc three definitions, 
the eye cannot be regarded as aresrarff, the hypothesis of the 
visual ra>s coining out of the eye and reaching its object is 
taken up. The theory is refuted in different ways some of which 
are almost fanciful. 

The first three definitions were based upon different possible 
meanings that might be put upon the word Indriya. Now the 
possible meanings of the word are taken up. For the 
the proposition laid down m spprafar,— 

takes the Indriyas as Bahtr Indriyas-external indriyas. Firstly 
the question is put forward as to whether by external we have 
to understand the sense as ( 1 ) produced by some external 

1 The sense of hearing is an exception to this, for it is held that 

it is able to catch its own quality namely a woid We need not enter into 
the reason for such an exception, as it lies beyond the per view of our 
thesis. Vide «IT. ^ v 
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cause, or (ii) the sense whose primary function is to grasp 
externa] objects. A third alternative is put along side of these 
two*—that of taken as residing outside the body of the 

perqipient 1 We reed not go into further nice sub-divisions, 
which seem to be indulged in only to pervert the opponent’s 
theory and not out of any real motive for investigation into 
the problem 

To prove the atsiRWift nature of the eye, the opposite 
theory is examined from various points of views taking different 
interpretations that can possibly be put upon it. For instance, 

* if the contact between the eye and its object be held to be 
direct, we clo not see the eye jumping out of its socket and 
going to the object. For in that case we should find holes in 
place of eyes, when a man be engaged in perceiving an 
object! * As against the theory of visual rays it is held that 

* the brightness seen in the eyes of creatures that can see by 
night is not due to \ isual rays, but is only a gloss or a shine. * 
There is another humourous objection put forth against the 
theory, that * if the visual rays could pass through a transparent 
medium, as in the case of a glass bottle and reach the water within, 
the bottle must show fine holes, and the liquid be spilt through 
them. And if the rays exist, where do they go when trying 
to look through muddy water ? In case if it be replied that at that 
time they calmed down, whence could they come when the water 
became pure, the deposit going down ? ’ ( S. 14) 

We cannot end this section without mentioning a few 
reflections of psychological interest from Buddhistic philosophy. 
Among the seven universal properties of consciousness we find 
that the first is ^.^t-contact. The object that comes in contact 
may either be an outside object, or one supplied by mind. 
So the Buddhistic definition of the word “ object ” is the same 
as Locke’s definition of idea-as anything which is an object 
of thought, or Ward's “ presentation." We are not concerned 
at present with the object as supplied by the mind, not with 
the generic but with that specific contact as that between 
an outside object and a sense organ. 
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The eye and the ear are taken to be by the 

Buddhists. 1 Consciousness is said to be the result of 
contact between a sense and its object. “ If the action of the 
eye is not cut off, if external visible objects come into focus and 
if a correlation accordingly is set up, then the corresponding 
degree of consciousness is set up ’ 2 The contact between the 
eve and the object did not mean any physical ijnpact but 
only a correlation. “ The eye impinges on visible object () 
only means eye receiving the mental object ( 9UVOT) ” * The 
sense which cognizes its objects by such coarse physical im¬ 
pact is the skin. In case of contact with smell and taste, the 
object of sense is likened to a cotton-wool, while in case of 
touch the object is compared to a hammer. In each case 
the body is taken to he the anvil, and to explain the relation 
of contact between the two, another ball of cotton-wool is 
placed between the object of sense and the body/ The simile 
of the hammer and the anvil is at times replaced by that of 
two rams butting or, in case of lighter contact, by that of 
two cymbals clashing u It is as if, your majesty, two rams 

were to fight one another.or as if the two hands: were 

to be clapped together.or as if two cymbals were to 

be clapped together.” 18 

The coarser contact of touch gives us the primary 
quality of a body, while smell and taste acquaint us with its 
secondary qualities. As we saw above while considering a 
given in the NyFiya that the other senses can be regarded as 
specialized differenthtions.of the one original sense of homogene¬ 
ous diffused touch. In the Maha-Vagga creatures “ having 
but one of the organs of sense” namely that of feeling 
the outward from have lieen mentioned. From an 

1 Light and Bound termed—smell, taste regarded only as 

modifications of touch are held as TTTflF?. Vide. Intr. Comp. Phil : P. 3* 

2 Bud. Psych, p. 66. also cf. Wari en’s Bud. Trans 28—Milinda. 28b. 
Majjhima. Pp. 182-183. 

3 Wasaff&fr quoted in Bud. Psych. P. 184. 

4 Vide Comp. Phil * P. 232 ff. 

5 Warren's Bud. Trans. 183, also Bud. Psych. P. 166. 
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evolutionary point of view we might say that from such 
an undifferentiated primitive feeling , the sense of touch 
was itself differentiated as the other specific senses grew, 1 still 
however it retained its character of sensing the primary quality 
of an object namely extension. “ ‘ What is included under 
visible object ? * — The reply is given — colours and forms erf 
magnitude. On these the commentary remarks, — ‘ Here, inas¬ 
much as we are able to tell — 1c ng-short-etc by touch, while 
we cannot so discern--blue, therefore-long-short and so on are 
not to be taken as visual objects without explanation. It is 
only by customary usage that we can speak of anything as 
visible object which appears as long or short, great or small 
etc. etc, when so placed as to compare with something 
else.” 2 As Mrs. R. Davids has observed, “ this is a definite 
step in advance towards Berkeley’s theory of vision, ” though, 
ive should say, not near enough to the most modern theory 
maintaining that every ( even visual) sensation has an element 
of extensity in it. 

In the Upamshads the senses, as we saw, have been 
mentioned as the apertures through which the Soul or the 
Self or the Brahman is said to enjoy or experience outside 
objects. The idea is kept up in other systems where the outside 
world is taken to be fashioned for the sake of enjoyment and 
ultimate emancipation of the Purusha or the Atma. Buddhism 
had no doctrine of the eternal Soul; so the metaphor of the 
senses as so many “ windows ” through which the Soul looks 
out was chosen only to prove that there was no such soul, 
for otherwise he must be able to see without the eye or hear 
without the ear etc. 

There is one more instance of such inverted parallelism bet 
ween the Upanishadic and the Buddistic way of thought. In«RS. 

V we read —“ There is the town with 11 gates belonging to the 

1 When a protoplasm comes in touch with some disagreeable object, 
scientists tell us that it is thrown into convulsions, but we cannot say 
therefrom that its sense of touch and the accompanying unpleasant feeling 
are the same as ours. 

2 qwwtrf&l quoted by Mrs. R. Davids in Bud. Psych. P. 185. 
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unborn ()," and again, “ the embodied spirit within the 
town with nine gates, the bird, flutters outwards, the ruler of 
the whole world, of all that rests and of all that moves ”, 
appearing in Si. v. 1 2 3 This simile was developed by the orthodox 
systems ultimately in the doctrine according to which the Soul 
was taken to be entombed in the body, from which prison he 
could be delivered only after death, (cf. the later Greek doctrine 
of Soma sema-bo&y as the tomb of the Soul). In Buddhism 
we meet with almost the same theory. “ In the Sutta called 
the Snake’, of the Sense-Sphere, Samyutta a man is repre¬ 
sented as fleeing from four great snakes (the four elements), 
five assasins (the five lchandhas), with love of pleasure in 
their midst with drawn sword. He hastens into a village which 
he finds empty and about to be destroyed by bandits. Rushing 
away he comes to the perils of the sea, to cross which he has 
to make a raft, and scull himself over with hands and feet. 
Here the empty village is identified with the six organs of 
sense 8 wherein no ‘ headman no ' I nor ‘ mine ’ is found. ” s 
“ The village-sacking bandits are the six kinds of ‘‘ external ” 
objects of sense, for each organ of sense is 41 hit ” bv objects 
that are attractive or the reverse. ” 


1 There is a similar idea in a Gujarati devotional 6ong~- 

2 Including as the sensus communis* 

3 •RPUffaft quoted by Mrs. Rhys Da\ids Bud. Psych. P. 67-68 



Section 3. Perception 

(As,a Mode of Mind) 

( §1 ) Preliminary Discussion 

On the Nature of Sense-Experience 

Till now we have dwelt upon questions, which, from the 
point ot view of pure psychology, would fall at the outskirts 
of Perception proper. The problem of the number and nature 
of senses was not approached by Indian thinkers from the 
side of physics Even Buddhism that laid so much stress 
upon the objective factor of experience, approached the ‘object/ 
as its definition shows, not as in physics but purely from the side 
of consciousness. Psychological view-point was pre-eminently a 
legacy of the Indian thinker, and whether he talked of the pure ele¬ 
ments or of sense objects, he had always in view their possible 
effects on mind. In spite of all such discussions on the mechanism 
of perception, the ancient Indians never lost sight of the 
characteristic unity of an act of perception. 

In the Yogndnrs’ana we find an account of the origin and 
and nature of senses only in Sutras dealing primarily with 
some stages of spiritual de 1 * elopment. The Saipkhya had to deal 
with it, because even though its main subject was cosmology 
and not psychology, its ultimate end was the final liberation of 
Purusha from the clutches of Prakjiti. The Nyaya enters into its 
treatment, much in the spirit of Kant, to know the nature of 
the instruments of knowledge, before going to the objects of 
knowledge. In Buddhism, though it had neither a static object 
nor a fixed subject of experience, the enquiry was undertaken 
to bring about the final disruption of the beginningless correlation 
between the subject and the object series. 

While dealing with perception as the basis of all mental life, 
the old thinkers directly launched upon the functioning of mind. 

We can define as ‘ immediate knowledge. * Immedi¬ 
ate knowledge can be of two kinds sftfaR or In the 

Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi they are called dMtaiWm and faffs? 
respectively which may in turn be defined as immediate knowledge 
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given by the senses, and immediate supra-sensuous knowledge. 
The Samkhya, Yoga, Nyfiya etc. accept this definition of perception 
as immediate experience, while Jainism takes all sense knowledge 
to be mediate. The Soul in sense perception can have no direct 
knowledge of its objects without the mediacy of senses, and we 
might add without the frames imposed upon its content by the cate¬ 
gories of sense. Thus we read in the i. c-'n-'t v »rfa*jciT- 

JTO* II S II II 1* II 3T& II H II 9W8J- 

II H II ^-ordinary knowledge, ^-Authoritative know¬ 
ledge, «rafa-covering higher intuitional knowledge, now- 

ledge of the mental modifications of others, and Absolute 

knowledge.-out of these the first two are mediated, and the 
last three are immediate. 1 Here there is a difference merely in 
the technical use of words between Jainism and the orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy. Even in Jainism we do find 
Mati and S'ruta referred to as Whatever the 

difference in connotations of terms used be, the original problem 
of all the Indian dars'anas is to pass from the fleeting relativity 
of sense experience to that highest intuitional knowledge of 
the real having the same experiential immediacy as that of 
sense experience. They all believe that Redity has made us 
a free gift of its qualitative nature in sense experience, if only we 
could take it to higher levels * 

All sense experience is confined to the present. The 
senses respond to their specific stimulifok srfa left 

aftfora*-ifa- w ^ (*rt. <r 

on H. ). a The sense modifications come up when there 
is any impact with an object. But the impact by itself 
alone cannot give ri se to a perception In the Upanishads we 

lAdirect knowledge of another’s mind is held to be possible in 
?ft. SRSRR5 II 3 II We find a greater similarly to the 

. lain view of immediate knowledge as of or in qt, 

m sotwr: n „ aud more so b ’ ecause 

there is a reference to 4tai4tuq< u i$Rf corresponding to 9f«u^or of jainism, 
is also mentioned in qt, 

2 Cf. w „, _ 

ii 
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meet with statements that if the mind be functionally inatten¬ 
tive to any object (even though there be the necessary rela¬ 
tion of contact between sense and its object 1 ) its existence is 
not cognized. In v». instead of the word Manas, 

we have Prajfta which is said to attend to percepts. 41 For 
without sijr. speech does not make known (to the self) any 
word, * My mind was absent ’ he says ' I did not perceive 

that word * .(so on with other senses \ Without Prajfta 

no thought succeeds, nothing can be known that is to be 
known *\ Just a little further on the objects are compared 
to the circumference of a wheel, which is placed on the 
spokes (the senses) which are themselves fixed on the Pranas, 
as identified with the self of Prajna. We come across with a 
similar passage m j. V V } —“ My mind was elsewhere, I did 
not see; my mind was elsewhere, I did not hear —it is clear 
that a man sees with his mind and hears with his mind. ” In 
the Upanishads mind is at times taken to be the sixth internal 
sense, and Pranas as the life principle* are put higher up. The 
question of the iclative importance of the different senses is 
treated at several places (^ v $Hft. 3 . 3 * V ^-^vand 

5f« 3 cf. also hrr. 3 ) The senses there are represent¬ 

ed as wrangling for supremacy, to prove which the most 
general method of induction is applied and each one of the 
senses goes out of the body, one after another, and still 

the body lives on either as deaf, dumb,.or even as an 

idiot or a child-without mind, but when the Pranas try to go 
out, the senses feel themselves tom from the body. The ques¬ 
tion of the relative importance of the different senses and the 
Pranas does not come up in later psychological thought. With 
the Samkhya series, the Pranas are relegated to a sphere 
lower than that of self inasmuch as they are regarded as a 
generic resultant of the harmoneous working of the sensori¬ 
motor mechanism of the body. 

So it is mind functioning as attention that can perceive 

1 This is sot explicitly expressed in the Upanishads* 

2 We can compare this with the Cr. Psychic 
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the contact between sense and its object, Inasmuch as such 
sense experience is said to be confined to the present the 
time coefficient already enters into it In we 

a mention of the relation between attention and time. ‘ The 
existent pierced the openings (of the senses ) so that they 
turn forward, therefore man looks forward not backwards 
into himself Some wise man however with his eyes closed and 
wishing for immortality saw the self behind. ” This is not 
enough to give us a complete relation between perception 
and the time series, but we can add that the Upanishat-kilra 
in his own language speaks about the prevement character of 
attention or mind-( mind being one of the senses. ) x 

But the question comes up more definitely in the 
Yogadars’ana and m the Sfimkbya. According to the former the 
object of perception is regarded as an organic unity subsuming 
within itself the differences. Perception of such an object can¬ 
not be effected in an atomic present, but must have its own 
‘ psychical time 1 or the 'specious present/ We shall not here enter 
into the Yogadars’ana view of time, hut shall rest satisfied by 
quoting only 5T. i 

qmfa «$mqwfwir i fwaqpaRrcw'w* (w \\) ‘Time 
which is just past, and that which is just to come-even these 
arc included within the present/ The perception of meaning of a 
spoken sentence is par excellence the problem of perception. 
A comparative absence of written hooks in olden times hcljied 
the ancient thinkers to recognize the cumulative character of 
consciousness.* The characteristic of the psychical present as con¬ 
taining within its two fringes the moment that has just passed 
and the moment that be coming, finds a place in Buddhism not 
with reference to the problem of perception but subjectively 
in the conception of consciousness, where every state of con* 

1 In the passage the senses are spoken of as looking forward, but 
is included therein. 

■N 

2 With the wealth of the written word about us, E. Mach and 
Fergsou had originally to take the instance of music in order to show 
the contracting capacity of our consciousness. Vide. Anal. Sen. P. 
245 e. s. 
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sciousness in a or even in the is said to have 

3T4R, far% and as moments in the present. 1 And the 
recurrence of the formula-' has seen, sees, will or may 
see -* has impinged, impinges, will or may impinge, ’ repeated 
in the in the trealment of different factors 

entailed in perception, is indulged, in according to Mrs. R. 
Davids, to show the time-coefficient of sense perception. ( Bud. 
Psych. P. 144.) 

We meet with the question of limits and scope of sense 
experience in si. $1 where it is said that there can be no 
perception if an object be (i) very far, or (ii) too near, 
or (ni) if the sense organ be impaired, or (iv) when the 
mind be not collected (as in the case of a strong emotion) or 
(v) if the object be very minute, or (vi) if there be an inter¬ 
vening obstruction, or (vii) when the stimulus gets merged in a 
more intensive one, or lastly (vni) if this object of perception 
gets mixed up with some other object. 2 (S. 1) 

The distinction between a voluntary and a non-voluntary 
sensation is drawn in the Nyiiya. In f. awr<iTOi| by rub¬ 

bing a sleeping man with his hand wakes him up, and the 
man rises 1 There we find an early instance of a non-voluntary 

1 Originally Buddha, intending evidently not to give a handle to 

substantial ism, posited only and moments in a state of con¬ 

sciousness. The Vaibhashikas made a change in this by inserting 
the moment of Vide. Bud. Phil. p. 167 also aifoqt g Wj Wg f V. C.- 

!IW ll and Comp. Phil. P. 125. 

2 The verse is repeated in P. 133. An instance—of ( i ) is 
a bird, which when flying far away in the sky, cannot be seen, though it 
be there: of (ii) is collyrium in the eye. For (lii), the cases of 
the blind and the deaf are given; and in (iv), the case of a man 
seized with brute passion, not able to see even the nearest object, is 
given, while an instance of ( v) is of atoms; instances of ( vi) being the 
door of a king’s palace intercepted by a wall and of (vit) the case of 
star-light being invisible by day. The case of (viii ) is that of rain drops 
which cannot be distinguished after their fall in a pond. One can see that 
the seventh and the eighth cases can be classed as one, and while f, ii and vi, 
are due to external position. iii, iv, are subjective. The atoms lie beyond 
minima sepsibilia. ( S* 1) 
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sensation. According to the Nyaya theory, perception is im« 
possible if the Soul and the manas, be not in relation with 
each other and manas be not in relation to the senses. 
—siKWWi: Sfowfaft n II ... ... 

(W.) The vhole chain of necessary relations 
would be—s»rcn jrr jr: sferror, tR$: (*T. 

V-'-’iS ) Soul is characterized by knowledge ( fRfeuRRRRt 

|| gPRiRfofi ?ra*iRRMTf ) and it directs the manas 
whenever urged by its own curiosity, the manas in its turn 
directing the senses. Now in case of a man waking up from 
sleep on hearing a sharp sound, the sensation is non-voluntary, 
as the manas is not directed by the Soul wishing to know the 
object of sense. In case of such sense perception an over¬ 
whelming balance lies on the side of the contact between 
sense and its object. The very cause of sensation is said to be 
the contact between sense and its object. A non-voluntary 
sensation is a severe imposition from the objective side, while in 
case of voluntary perception the inward dnecting of the manas 
by the Soul plays a categorical part, the cause of perception 
lying in the free effort () or agency of the soul. 

Experience of non-voluntary sensations is not confined 
to the case of a sleeping man suddenly waking up on hearing 
a loud sound. One’s attention might be functionally engaged in 
some object, while a stimulus might invade another sense and 
attention be drawn towards it, because of its sheer intensity. 
This is the purely objective or inherent intensity as distinguished 
from the intensity of a sensation due to attention. In this sense, 
the manas of the Nyayadars'ana is identical with attention. The 
bhfishya tells us ‘ that when the Soul, desirous of knowing 
some other object, directs the manas towards it by an 
act of will, it establishes a relation with a sense, and 
the object is known. Now in case the manas or attention be so 
functionally engaged somewhere else, when some other object 
suddenly attacks another sense, we have a non-voluntary 
sensation. Then the knowledge that comes is not due to soul’s 
desire to know by directing the manas to its object.' (S. % ) 
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A similar severance of the internal factors in case of a 
non*voluntary sensation is given to us in Buddhistic thought, 
where the four moments involved in perception are:-(l) Object as 
the factor of possible sensation. (cf. Mill's definition of matter 
as a permanent possibility of sensation.) (2) Actual impact 
of object. (3) The actual impact of sense, (+) The resultant 
actual impression and possible results in the four incorporeal 
aggregates. The classification is from the and 

it is for scholars to decide whether the fourfold classification 
of perception-factors into 3*4, J*5m, and 3U?*n of the Nyaya 

did not influence the Buddhistic thinkers ! We are here 
concerned with “the severance of (2) and (3) explained by the 
commentary as indicating (2) involuntniy sensation e. g. an 
unexpected seeing of lightning ” as distinguished from “ voluntary 
seeing with adjusted movements of attention of * one who 
by his own wish seeking to work at some object, concentrates 
his vision’ 

Under the question of limits of sense-experience we 
noted some subjective, objective and spatial factors on account 
of which the object could not be perceived. Still the 
limits of perception on the side of the so-called subliminal 
sensation remain to be investigated. The existence of subcon¬ 
scious depth within depth is recognized by all the systems of 
Indian Philosophy in one way or another, but Buddhism had 
to make special room for it, because of its Anattavada, to 
explain the simulated unity of self. 51 The theory gets its ex¬ 
pression with some slight distinctions in the recognition of 
of the and the amfaflR of the H3MR School. 

Oldenberg has clescnbed the orthodox systems of Indian 
Philosophy as based upon subtance without causality, and 
Buddhism as constructed upon causality without subtance. 3 

1 Bud, Psych. P. 144. 

2 “ The hypothesis of subconsciousness is in the main nothing more 

than the application, to the facts of presentation, of the law of conti¬ 
nuity* ” Psych. Prin. Ward. P. 93- 

3 The first half of the remark seems to have been made* to bting 

in the effect of a paradox; for the orthodox systems believed in the 
law of karma. 
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Still Buddhism had to pay tribute to the category of 
substance by accepting the above concepts in order to 
explain the continuity of self which otherwise would have remained 
purely atomic. The stfTOta 1 and the sflwnfafiw carry the seeds of 
all past acts in the midst of their flux, and their currents flow on 
beneath the or the threshold of consciousness. We come 
across the references to subliminal sensations in the theory of 
perception given in the Abhidhammatthagaiigaho. There it 
is stated* that the gets disturbed by an idea (in 
Locke’s sense) or a presentation, sensuous or mental, and 
a is set up. The process ends finally in complete 

perception leaving sufficiently strong traces behind, making its 
recall possible. An object begins by disturbing the even 
flow of the and the disturbance gathers or accumulates 

in subliminal consciousness till it comes up to conscious¬ 
ness after crossing the threshold. A complete act of 
perception is divided into 17 thought-moments out of which 
the first three thought-moments lie beneath the threshold. 
The first is the moment of inception, the second and the 
third with their cumulative effects bring the object to the 
In the second and third thought-moments only 
operates, and after these the moments of apperception 
and retention come. 3 

(§2) Relation between and rarqr 

This brings us to the cardinal question in psychology 
about the relation between and According to 

the Yogadars’ana, mind comes in contact with its object through 
the path of a sense, as a result of which a particular modification 
of mind is set up having for its object mainly the individual 
characteristics of the thing, which in itself is an organic unity of 
both individual and universal elements. in the Nyaya is defined 

thus.. That knowledge which arises from the contact between 


1 Prof. Radhakrishnan takes to mean part. Aung has rendered it 
as-* cause. ’ Vide Ind. Phil. Vol. I P. 408 and Comp. Phil. P. 295 

2 Vide v, Comp, of Phil. Pp. 27-28,126. 


3 Boddhaghosha enumerates 14 thought-moments; the first throe are 
ppt registered by him. ( Bud. Psych. P. 178 ). 
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a sense organ and its object, inexpressible by words (twritwi, ) f 1 
unerring and well-defined. ” ( «n. ). 

These definitions, it is maintained, give the palm to the 
nfitaPi srcssj and not to the fitfifapr The Nyaya definition 
does take into consideration the unique, non-comunicable 
nature of sense-experience by using the word Sense- 

experience qua sense-experience is always inexpressible. But in 
order to make it the common property of all, in order to make 
its content current like any recognized com, its unity is bro¬ 
ken up by a process of thought-analysis. The process, as 
soon as it begins, tries to draw out of the individual of sense- 
experience as many generalities as possible predicating them 
all of the original individual. This operation which essentially 
breaks up the original unity of concrete experience is called 

From the point of view of this process the sensation looks 
formless; while from another point of view, in comparison with 
the inexhaustible wealth and fluidity of sense-experience, the 
process of thought-analysis seems pale. Ultimately thought 
always draws upon the rich content of concrete experience. 
For a philosophy that holds the original flux as real, the 
process of analytic thought must be regarded invalid, as one leading 
us away from the qualitative unity of experience to a quanti¬ 
tative commonwealth of knowledge. Hence the Buddhists main¬ 
tained that ftffaeq sRarcjt alone yielded true knowledge. 

The se^ was taken to be free from differential elements 

of name, species, genus etc. Vaibhashikas defined it as that which 
is without any element of (i. e. }. In the frr. ?r. 

Srne* is described as that bare awareness of an object It comes 
as an undifferentiated something. This simple apprehension or 
bare awareness of an object is compared by Vachaspati to the 
simple undifferentiated awareness as that of a child or a dumb 
man. While treating Kumaril’a’s view of ftftesq A. B. Keith 
says-" Kumarila happily expresses the primitive form of per¬ 
ceptions as bare observation () pertaining to the object 

1 Vide Ind. Phil. Vol. II. Pp. 49, 57. A. B. Keith takes 

to mean that which does not require definition by name ** following 
the bhasbya. Vide Kar. Mim> P. 24. • 
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pane and simple, and resembling the cognitions that a new 
bom child has of its environment. (The adding 

afterwards, or rather br eakin g up the into substance, 

class, quality, motion as distinct from the thing moving, name 
etc. ) ,fl After a quotation from Keith who is the least minded 
of all to read modern theories ’into old works, we can say 
that the 5RU$r m the early years of a child’s life would 

give us the undifferentiated presentation continuum posited by 
Dr. Ward as the earliest form of experience. Every piece of 
definite knowledge, in so far as it has an object, must have 
thiee moments in it—viz. fastoot, and trenui. The 

fpr is bereft of all these. Its nature is regarded as quite unique, 
being different from the above tlnce moments. In indeterminate 
perception there is no consciousness of contact between sense 
and object. Such a consciousness of contact comes only after 
the differentiation of subject from object Perception proper 
is sUTOWTfbwi well-defined, with a reference to genus, differen 
tia, name etc. After such determinate perception alone the desire 
to get at or away from an object rises. The Nyfiya by the use 
of the words and at once recognizes the 

immediacy of sense-experience in delci mmatc perception. 
The Samkhya too takes to be the root of 

asrer. With the Vcdaptins the indeterminate perception 
is raised to the level of supra-relational intuitive knowledge 
wherein the individual soul K at one with the Fhahman (S 3) 

We arc here concerned with the psychological process 
of perception and not with any of the metaphysical bearings 
of the problem. Thai the Buddhists regarded indeterminate 
perception as ultimately valid was. as we have already pointed out, 
due to their view regarding ultimate reality. In spite of this 
they allowed psychologically enough room for determinate per¬ 
ception arrived at as a product of a process occuping 17 
thou ght-moments. 

It is significant to note that both the camps who fought 
over the question of the validity or otherwise of trfwt 


l Kar* Mim. T. 25. Italics are ours* 
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accepted as a common ground the process of fowl. Our ordi¬ 
nary perceptions are all 5n the level, and one can posit 

the only as an ideal limit. It is a question of 

theoretical interest only whether at the lowest level we 
would ever reach a stage where was absolutely absent. 

A follower of the Samkhya-Yoga if questioned this day 
would hold, according to his doctrine of the maxim— 

Nihil cst in mtellcciu quod non fuertt prtus m sensu, and 
would strongly oppose a Buddhist taking down perception to 
the level of what Prof. Stout has termed anodic consciousness* 1 
The Buddhists maintained that the ilfasWT by itself is a SWffT 

out of which by a process of font the object itself, tbe is 
constructed. We night compare the sensations of uFtonit, to 
what C D Broad calls ‘sensaV' 4 All our perceptions and objects 
are in this sense thought-constructions rising out of an original 
undifferentiated experience, but we cannot claim that this 
nebulous mass contains no germs of the process that brings 
us the concretions of thought. All the orthodox systems of 
Indian Philosophy fought for such a principle of continuity 
iejected by Buddhism, and as wc shall sec, psychologically 
too Buddhism broke down upon this very point. The process 
fiom the ftkhfc'T to the srsjst is a continuous one, and 

leads further on through ideation to intellection. 


The relation between ' sensa' and the object constructed 
by a process of therefrom, is best exhibited in a proposi¬ 
tion held by a 'jjfisr m the Nyayadars’ana. It says:—Our 
sense experience catches only fugitive glimpses at an object 
which as a whole remains out of reach. So our seeing some 
parts of a tree are really the occasions from which we infer 
the existence of the tree as such; and this process is essentially 
the same as our drawing an inference of fire by seeing a part 
of it namely smoke. ( «JT. v ) Indeed in this sense all 
51^18? is a sort of inference; and this was the reason why 
Helmholtz said that all peiception was * unconscious inference. * 

1 Vide Anal. Psych. Vol. I. P. 51 ff. 

2 Scientific Thought. Part 11* 
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In our treatment of ffow we shall see how according to the 
Yogadars’ana view inference is said to^e based on ffajW. But not 
all perception is inference, for without “ bricks ” we would be able 
to build no house, and the sensa or the s^r, howsoever 
partial they be, do give us sufficient material to build with. 
Over aud above this it is maintained that in case we do not 
accept SSie?, all possibility of inference, inasmuch as it is built 
upon it, is automatically destroyed. (S. 4 ) 

The process of perception, distributed in Buddhism 
under seven stages over a period of 17 thought-moments has 
its counterpart in the Jain theory of perception, recognizing 
four stages namely that of aw*?, for, aronr, or srapt and of twpirr. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan has dwelt ably upon these stages in 
his first volume on Indian Philosophy In his second 
volume 3 we read, l< The Jains, who hold that in all perception 
we are conscious of the subject which perceives as well as 
the object that is perceived, deny the possibility of indeter¬ 
minate perception.’’ The remark must evidently apply to their 
epistemological view, and we can hold that psychologically the 
progress of thought from a relatively indeterminate to a determinate 
perception is given in the above mentioned four stages. 

Out of and the first Ufa is 

generated either by the senses or by mind. Both these types 

of Mati pass through four stages 54 Wc are concerned here 
with scnsc-pcrception and shall describe the stages in general 
terms as given in the TatUfirtha. 

Operations of thought are progressively brought to 
bear upon sense data in four stages of for, ertrpr and 
A bare apprehension, or awareness of an object which is not 
yet clear or distinct is called anraf is taken to be 

synonemous with pure graspiug, or bare seeing or apprehending. 
At this first stage the object is grasped only in general its 
aspects while in the second stage of for, urged by the curiosity 

IMKtpl l l M II. < ■ — —— —» * 

1 P. 58. 

2 U$r is the finished product, it is filled with the content which is 
supplied either by mind, or by sense ». e. by an “ object ” in the Bud* 
dhietlc sense. 
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to know its specific characters, the subject resolves to know 
the object fully in its particular aspects. Here by far is meant 
fairer, «rffar, fa^Wi-curiosity, examination, enquiry. 1 After the 
specific properties are fully determined and the object known 
in all its complexity, a consideration of its moral value comes 
up at the third stage. Finally in re^rr, one gets acquainted with 
the object in its true character. The process at this stage is held 
to be sufficiently intense to leave behind a trace or a 
which makes its recall possible at any future favourable 
occasion. 4 ( S. 5 ) 

The stages given here are spoken of as if they were 
different types of perception, simply because the mental 
operation can stop at any one of these stages. Some objects 
might simply pass by the fringe of consciousness never to 
be further attended to, while others might occupy its focus for 
some time. That they are not different kinds of perceptions 
is shown by the fact that the last stage is supposed to 
contain the products of the foregoing three stages, as moments 
within its organic unity. A similar position is taken up in the 
Abhidhammatthasarigaho. There an object is termed ‘very great’ 
if it goes up to the process of “ retention ” constituting the 
last two moments ( 16th and 17th) of an act of perception. 
An object simply * great ’ goes through only 14 moments, the 
last act being that of apperception (from the 6th to 12th moment) 
“ Slight ” objects stop at the 5th thought-moment, going 
through the process of '* determining consciousness determining 
it,” below which a ‘ very slight ’ object lies buried in subliminal 
consciousness. 8 

The processes described are almost similar in Buddhism 

and Jainism; and one might safely try to equate them. In 

£ 

1 3$T and 3 $ too are added. 

2 We might compare the lain with the UK 0 ! mentioned in 

ut 3RT. along with fl*®?, etc. There vfTCW is defined 

by 3T3. as The Jain re< Q lt makes possible. Definitions of 

WW?, far, STOT and 3RW as given in the are quoted in 

S. 5 for comparison. 

3 Comp. Phil. Pp. 123'126> 
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Jainism there is no concept that would answer to the Buddhis¬ 
tic doctrine of atfwta, hence the first three moments that lie 
below the tralgfa are not recognised by it. But the«W*i5 of the 
Jams covers the second and the third stages, namely those of- 
u visual consciouness seeing just that visible object ” (occupy¬ 
ing two thought-moments) and “ recepient consciousness 
receiving it ** ( enduring for three thought-moments). The stage 
of Iff is definitely the same as 4 ‘ investigating consciousness 
investigating it,” (taking 4 thought-moments.) Then comes the 
long-drawn fuller perception of the object in all its relations, 
the complete answering to the two items of 

the Buddhistic theory named successively as,-“determining 
consciousness determining it” (of 5 moments) and “any one 

of the 29 modes of ttup? apperception.determined by the 

conditions evoking it ” enduring <f normally for seven thought- 
moments.” After this comes which is the same as “ two 
resultant thought-moments of retention ” coming “ as immedi¬ 
ate consequences of the apperception.” 1 


From to «rm»iT it is one single process of thought, and 
the higher stages completely incorporate the results of the 
lower ones. We come to distinguish between these seAeral stages 
simply because some objects get to a certain stage and then 
drop out of consciousness, without reaching fuller perception. 
If we cannot take to be absolutely identical with the 
pure farter SR 2 iy of the level of presentation continuum, it defi¬ 
nitely lies at the lowest level of perceptual judgement, where the 
subject is merely aware of something. The cumulative character 
of consciousness, as Prof. Stout would call it, is exhibited in the 
progress of perception from &TO or indeterminate perception 
to WI including determinate perception and is expressly dwelt 
upon in the Jain as well as the Buddhistic theones. 


_In_the comparatively a later Jain 

1 Here it ,s significant to note tint in both the Abludhnmmattha- 
sangabo and the TatO'artha the classification is fonrfould; e. g. 1 D the latter 
roati is supposed to have four stages of intensity— 

aqfar i m. v « i 
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production we find lengthier definitions. For instance, is 
defined as w r er < Ti^<^T«n>wii 

*nwftftw« n ii When a specific object is grasped 
in its general aspects that come after the barest apprehension 
of something existent ( 1 ) following upon the 

contact between sense and its object, we have «W*H. We can 
say that this aras? though it lies a little higher on the level 
of thought than the pure fsrfsNer strsj, the latter, hinted 
at in is not definitely 

mentioned in Jainism for even analytically we can only approach 
it asymptotically. 

It is of great psychological interest to note that the lower 
we go in the process of perception, the more general the 
outlines of its object are said to become. No doubt according to all 
the systems of Indian thought perception is said to give us the 
individual as distinguished from the generalities that inhere in 
it, 2 and such an individual given in perception might be regard¬ 
ed as further unanalysable from the point of view of either 
logic or epistemology. But psychologically the approach to 
the individual is made through a process that evidently 
begins with a vague generality. We should not mix up this 
psychological generality with the logical generality or the 
universal as it is called. Perception while it proceeds from 
the vague to the distinct gives us the individual; and we might 
distinguish between the indistinct generality of bare apprehension 
from the universal aspects that become clear as a result of the 
operations of on the object of determinate perception. 

fob and are defined in the sWFnsrao much in the' 
same way as in other works, but there is a fresh psychological 
distinction observed between doubt and Ist. The latter is 
defined II ii - as a desiie to know the 

specific characteristics of an object. In doubt too, the specific 


1 'SWkHiis inserted to emphasize the fact that there must 
be something positive and not a mere GTOFT. 

2 sfa: srswsto ii *r. n also 

t to 
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characteristics are undetermined. The difference betwe en the 
two is given by putting doubt before 

\\ \ 

$|T is that primary act of attention or of will to know 
the object. The subject when baffled by two opposing specific 
characteristics claiming the same object begins to doubt his own 
perception and then determines to know the truth, impelled by the 
urge of This primary act of volition in perception is present even 
at the srr stage where the subject determines the moral qualities 
of the object. This element of will is recognized explicitly 
m the where apperception—^^—is a ‘free act’ 

“ as distinguished from the mental states, which are fixed, 
determined, resultant acts of mind. ” It is the active nexus 
which joins the to the the passive to the active 

side of life. 1 

In the Yogadars'ana the process from ftfaasw to 
aw* is not dwelt upon along with the treatment of aw*. In¬ 
stead of the ordinary relation between the two, we come across 
a discussion where the relation between the two comes up in 
an inverted order, t. e. the fafifaw aw* is held to be higher 
than the one. In the passage from a lower to a higher 

UUTOfa, the sadhaka is required to free his mind from the 
impositions of faflW, resulting in mental association 9 between 
the word, the object and ihe knowledge thereof. This is the 
process of ‘ introversion * of mind which we might distinguish 
from that of .senses mentioned in ut. *\v. This higher 
fitftoBWPR is that supra-relational knowledge, which at its high¬ 
est level corresponds to its Vedantic definition. The Buddhists 
could never draw such a distinction between the lower 
and the higher PR because of their WTWUR. 

In order to treat the lower aw* we need not re- 

invert the relation appearing in V mentioned above. 
We have a reference to the sub-relational aw* ending 

m clear perception, given in the midst of a more general dis- 

1 Corap. Phil. P. 43. 

2 The word is not *1?*$ but «!WR. ftfWWRR. ***$aW«IRTh || 

sjt. 11 also vide *1, find #1, on ^ 
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cussion on the relation between wft and 3$, between substance 
and attribute or quality. The treatment of the problem given 
in might perhaps seem to lose much of its 

psychological value because of its materialistic point of view. But 
according to the Samkhya-Yoga view, the human mind is itself 
material, its dynamic consciousness bang only a reflected (and 
one might say refracted too) light of the pure static con¬ 
sciousness of Purusha. The problem of the relation between u# 
and its UU crops up because of the dynamicity of Prafepti. 
Mind too being the product of Prakriii ceaselessly flows on 
and undergoes its own en-ntssW and In the bhashya 

on 3.13 the instance given of uukrcuwfiwtm is fircmwTT 

assort wfor, ssni sgruistorct 1 q qfaffl q y wrfonu: i-At the time 
when the mind be arrested, the fsriftWWPCs become stronger, 
while the sgWrsdnBRs become weaker. Here there is a change 
in the state of qualities. Vachaspati gives various other 
illustrations of change wrought in the state of qualities by 
time. 1 It is a cow or any other creature growing from 
infancy to old age; it is a jug getting worn out every hour. 
The third instance is relevant to our discussion. When the 
eye senses blue and then green etc. it is its ufafamr. As a psrticular 
act of sensing passes out of the present, it is called its ssrnqfitofW 
But when the sense passes from indistinct to clear perceptions 
of an object like a pearl etc, it is held to be its st^PTfani?- 

rerotgtasftq 8^rcfb>Tm: i Here we have 

the whole process from indeterminate to determinate perception. 
The passage from indistinct to clear perception is said to be 
a function of the mdnyas as expressed in a series of their aww- 
We know according to the Samkhya-Yoga view the manas 
is one of the indriyas; and in the flt. 5t. we are told that 
the external jnanendriyas give us at first indeterminate perception, 
while determinate perception is a product of manas. ( S. 3) 

1 —change in the state of acertain quality has 

for its co-variant the co-efficient of time. It Is change in a certain 
state } not change of a certain state, for the latter would mean 
qftoiW. Qulitatively the state remains the same, it only becomes weaker 
9 r st ronger, as it cannot maintain status quo because of the ceaseless flux. 
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Thus the relation between the jfianendriyas and manas is 
exhibited in the process of thought from falww to swan. 

This relationship is more clearly expressed in the Tarkabhasha- 
vtr fidwpir sun i ffepw 

fJwura: i fSrfq* ( ?qi in* 

IR ^r f^ & q?g: i In the Yogadars'ana we do not 

meet with this distinction simply because the primary topic 
for discussion in 3.13 is that of the relation between a quality 
and its manifestation in the time-senes (). 

It was against the tabula tasa view of mind held by 
Locke, and developed to its logical extremity by Hume m 
his sensationalism, that Kant posited his primary categories of 
perception and thought. Mind became the active synthesizer 
and not a mere on-looker receiving impressions passively. 1 
We have seen above how this directing act of attention is 
recognized in the Jain fgl and the Buddhistic ’SRsr. Accouling 
to the NySya view, too, the atiRT is endowed with a capacity 
to make an effort, urged by its own will to know, which 
effort is absent only in non-voluntary sensations, for then * fc sflrm 
foffcWR: SfaFft l a Thus the initiative of the Soul or a 

mere urge residing m the flux of human consciousness (as in Bud- 
dhism)is recognized by the Nyaya, Jain and Buddhistic schools. In 
the Siiinkhya-Yoga this initiative urge is defined not m its relation 
to perception, but as the very characteristic of human mind as a 
whole, which keeps on ceaselessly active, the three gunas never 
allowing it any rest. 

Our mind finite as it is has to perceive and think of 
things progressively. The process is there because of the in¬ 
herent incapacity of the human mind to grasp at a thing catas¬ 
trophically. The psychological problem of the relation between 
attention and time must have drawn the thinking minds to¬ 
wards it. For once a process or a series is over, the mind 

1 Kant's theory remained to the last epistemological, and bore 
practicality no results in the sphere of psychology. It was Dr. Ward who 
rescued all the results of Kantian epistemology, by planting them squarely 
in psychology* Vide Hist* Psych. Brett. Vol. III. Pp. 235-236 ff„ 

2 «1T, V 
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always begins to reflect as to why it could not reach the end 
without the intervening steps in the process. Considering the 
wealth of outside coexistent objects we have to posit the 
subjective incapacity of attention which can take in only 
a limited number of things in a single act of attention. 

Even for the Indian systems which took mind to be 
and not atg the problem did exist. So m the Yogadars'ana 
the problem is solved by taking the of that original 

C 

to be limited in its capacity. 1 As for Jainism, Soul itself was 
conceded dynamically, and the problem of aaqfflfifllR could not 
have that degree of urgency for its solution as it had with 
the Sarukhya-yoga or the Nyaya. a For Buddhism the problem did 
not exist, for it never allowed nund to concretize into something 
substantial. The question is earnestly taken up in the Nyaya, for 
it had to give a psychological explanation of a problem that 
seemed to tell on epistemology. 3 The Atma was f^J all-pervading 
and as such omniscient, and the fact that it was fed on 
knowledge by crumbs had to be e>plained. Their concep¬ 
tion of manas helped them out of this difficulty. The Nyaya 
explained the phenomenon of tncoprcscniabiltly 4 of all sensations 
by taking manas to be sig-as small as an atom. Under the 
initiative of the Atma it joins itself with different sense organs 
one by one, and this is why jprssiH is held to be an 
impossibility. The atomic si/e of manas seems to have been 
fixed simply to explain the unfolding of experience in the 

1 =*.i ^ 

«rt. v.” ii 

2 Even though Soul was dynamic, the problem of absolute know¬ 
ledge does come up in Jainism as a stage to be reached where the Soul 
is free from the mediacy of the senbes and the manas* 

3 In western philosophy we have a parallel in Kant’s catego¬ 
ries of sense. 

4 Used not in the sense in which pr. Ward does—“We cannot see 

an orange as at once yellow and green, though we can feet it at once aB 

both smooth and cool; we cannot open and close the same hand at the 

same time. ” Psych.-Prin. P. 80. This i6 due to the patent structure 
of reality. 
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time-series. This function of man as must have been regarded very 
important because a sutra has been reserved for it. Over and above 
“memory, inference, verbal knowledge, doubt, etc,” frtsfRig- 

g*TOa*mift sfowFft - sifar fsrfhvn»?Ruwnft 

jp sfaSrsrrmn |f?n 

gwywnw fRpft^ri *?r. II—the non-simulta¬ 

neity of knowledge is held to be the differential quality of 
manas. The Soul by its nature was outside time, but was 
tied to it at one end by manas which was its only instru¬ 
ment of knowledge, in its state of bondage, regarding the outside 
world* The actual problem about the so-called span of attention, 
or its capacity to grasp its several objects at a time did not come 
to the fore-front. But in general all knowledge was held to be 
consecutive evi-n when it seemed to be simultaneous. The 
current example given was that of a block ot hundred lotus 
leaves pierced by a needle. Now to our slow moving conscious- 
, ness it would all seem to have been performed simultaneously, 
but by using our faculty of reasoning we know that the leaves 
were pierced only successively. Another common instance 
was that of a burning piece of wood turned round and round 
in dark, giving us the perception of a closed circle, 

II V I) VWTT fopR: wft * SSlfl 

=TO^ffigwftfrT \ Here the slowness of our 
Buddhi is definitely laid down as the cause of our seeing a 
circle instead of its different positions. 1 

( §3 ) Theory of Perception 

( Auditory Perception of Meaning) 

The passage from to is from the 

1 Bergson tells us “ it is conceivable that this consciousness could 
live so slow and lazy a life as to take in the whole path of the heavenly 
body in a single perception, just as we do when we perceive the succes¬ 
sive positions of a shooting star as one line of fire.” Time, F. Will p. 195 
In modern philosophy and physics the Question of the rate at which 
time flows and the capacity of our consciousness, the slowness or the 
speed of it, have come to the foreground. 
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implicit to the explicit. 1 The investigating consciousness going 
from one aspect of its object to another, from indistinctness 
to clearness, from a psychological generality to the knowledge 
of the concrete individual, registers all its contents and 
incorporates them into complete perception. Apiece of matter* 
or as the proverb would have it, a stone, if it keeps on rolling 
may not gather any moss, but the living flow of consciousness 
would gather its own moss only if it rolled on from 
content to content, thus becoming richer every moment. The 
cumulative character of consciousness with its implications 
of memory, and the unity of perception due to its meaning—all 
these moments are best exhibited in the perception of meaning 
of a spoken word. Stout lays stress upon the cumulative 
character above mentioned, Ward takes perception to be a 
product of differentiation and concretion from within the 
original presentational continuum; James, inspite of his atomistic 
bias, takes perception to be almost a process of subsumption; 
for Bergson it is pre-eminently an act of contraction, carried 
out by consciousness, of the different moments spread out in 
matter—the contraction of material extension being achieved 
by mind through its higher power of “ tension In India 

from olden times the spoken word had drawn the attention 
of thinkers, and they had analyzed the actual process by which 
the meaning of a spoken word was grasped by the hearer and 
built up a theory near enough to the modern theory of perception. 

We need not enter into the famous controversy between 
the Mimarasakas and the Naiyayikas about the eternal nature 
or otherwise of the word. From the standpoint of psychology 
the difference between those that believed in the existence of 
the sphota and those that did not is not very great. We shall 
take the view about auditory perception given in the Yoga- 
dars'ana—3. 17. We shall reproduce all the relevant portions, 
and then try to lay bare the under-lying theory of 
perception. 


1 The distinction between implicit find explicit, was originally 
drawn by Prof. Stout, 
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There we read:— 

“ The word, the object, and the knowledge 
the re-of appear as one because of their mutual imposition. 

** The power of speech becomes meaningful only in 3^— 
sounds. The ear has for its object only the series of sounds. 
The word itself is grasped by the Buddhi at the end of the 
final sound. The sounds, as they do not exist all of them at 
the same time, cannot do any favour to one-another ( 1 . c. 
cannot express the word as it is. ) They come into being, and 
go o,ut of it, without touching the word, without establishing 
it, each one of them being spoken of as not having the 
form of the word. 

* c A ( particular ) sound taken singly is a part of the word 
and (by itself) is full of the capacity to express everything 
inasmuch as it has, as if, gained universal form, being able to 
enter into combinations with other sounds. It might be placed 
at times before and at times after the other sounds Thus 
there are many sounds which, though limited by convention of 
meaning on account of their following a certain order, are 
( still ) surrounded by the capacity to express or name every¬ 
thing. For instance the g. au. and h (though m themselves 
they ha\e a capacity to denote anything by entering into 
combination with other letters in different sequences, still in 
this particular order) enlighten an object possessed of 
a dew-lap etc. 

“ The word conventionally expressing a certain object is 
that very word which is lighted up by a single act of con¬ 
sciousness () when all the sounds limited by their conven¬ 
tional order have been uttered in their particular order. That 
word is unitary, it is the object of a single act of conscious¬ 
ness, it is indivisible, having no time sequence, it is not made 
up of sounds. It is consciousness itself; ( —which might be 

rendered otherwise according to Samkhya-Yoga terminology 
—as a specific modification of gf& mind itself.) It is established 
by th$ operation of the idea of the last sound. The conscious¬ 
ness *of all people is coloured completely or pierced through 
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with the disposition to linguistic intercourse, which ( disposition ) 
has in itself no beginning. The word ( spoken of above ) is 
intuited (snffarfc) by such a consciousness, along with the 
conviction of its reality ( dsrfaw ) ’’ ( S. 6) 

And in Vnchaspati’s TIka we read:—** The preception of 
the last letter leaves as its operation its own and the 

word is established by that of the last letter working in 
unision with the other s left by the experience of the 
preceding sounds ” njtsuif«jWAw(|d- 

i In reply to an objection as to how at all 
the sounds can cohere as they do not co-exist, he says-amtWlfaflHfo 
’t 5%-“ Things which do not happen to gether 

can co-exist by way of their s.” 1 Again “ The existence of a 
samskara is to be inferred from its recollection, and it ( t. e. its 
form ) is determined by (the form ) of experience which caused 
it, and such a samskara is unable to bring about the notion 
of any other object. —ewf: 

Pr*Trft «r fwira* | Such specific samskaras combine 

together in one single act of consciousness and give us a 
unitary perception of the meaning of a word. 

The perception of the meaning of a spoken word is 
said to differ from the determinate perceptions given by other 
senses. For instance it is seen that the past indistinct 
experiences bring forth or support the present distinct 
experiences by means of the samskaras stored up successively. 
Thus our knowledge of a distant tree is at first vague, 
and then becomes clear-hterally speaking (the tree is the 
same but) our indistinct knowledge or apprehension regarding 
the existence of a tree in the distance becomes the cause 
of our future distinct knowledge of it. This cannot be 
said to happen in case of sounds giving us the knowledge 
of their meaning. *’ (S. 7 ) The argument put concisely comes to 
this:—" The spoken letters taken singly do not bring out any 


1 “ Items successively apprehended by the ‘ movements ' of attention, 
(or even those that happen in succession) come, through primary retention, 
to be co-present to the mind. ” Art. on Psych, by G. F* Stout and C- A. 
Mace in Encycl. Brit. 14th En. Bracketed phrase is ours, 

it. u 
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indistinct perception, for if at all they bring out any perceptions, 
one might say that they are distinct (inasmuch as each letter 
yields its own perception ). The meaning ( ) though 

supported by letters is not directly given in perception, of 
those letters. That meaning can be given either distinct as 
the letters come and go, or not at all, but we cannot say that 
it is given at first indistinctly, ( and that it becomes distinct 
afterwards. For the relation between indistinct apprehension and 
distinct perception holds only in case of visual perception.) The 
moments of distinctness and indistinctness are posited, only 
by a process of ffop't, in auditory perception of the Sphota 
after it is grasped (by a single act of consciousness) suggested 
as it is by the sounds. ” “ The meaning of a spoken word 
is arrived at by a specific effort of consciousness/’ “For when, 
through the ear mind knows that all the sounds have been 
spoken, the residua left by the experiences of individual sounds 
come together, get compressed and thus assume the form of 
a Sphota, i. e. the meaning of that word.” “ The sounds and the 
snmskaras left by them have not different objects (of reference) 
because they have for their object one and the same word. ” 

(S. 7) 

From the above quotations the following theory about 
the process of perception of meaning of a spoken word can be 
clearly marked out. The distinction between and 

srera can he drawn only in case of those percep¬ 
tions whose objects continue to endure in time and space 
while attention is being paid to them. But in case of 
a spoken word, the different letters die out as they are spoken 
one after another. In auditory perception we are dealing 
with a pure time-series. One by one the letters as they are 
spoken leave their characteristic traces, saipskiiras which endure 
in the mind. These specific saipsktiras of different sounds 
differ from one another as the sounds themselves do. The 
samskara of each and every pronounced letter is quite distinct, 
and we can say that just like the letter, it too has got the capacity 
to enter into an infinite number of relations of sequence with 
those of other letters. The letters or sounds are surrounded 
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with a halo of this capacity of naming things, which is determined 
in a specific way only by their combining in a certain number and 
a particular permutation. This comes to the same thing as that 
the samskara of each and every letter is modified, at the 
same time that it modifies others when it enters into a particular 
combination. The fleeting sensations of different letters are 
registered in our memory, they co-exist there in the form 
of samskaras and the linear time sensations are as if “contracted”. 
When the final letter is spoken! its samskara modifies all 
others, and is modified in turn by them and the meaning 
breaks upon the mind. In such a process of organic modification, 
the different letters do not fly at a tangent, but are welded 
into the unity of a single meaning grasped by a single 
act of attention or mind. 

The objects of all other senses are in a way sj atially 
spread-out, but there loo the cumulative effects ot all 
the various acts of attention consisting of a series which 
primarily begins at the lowest level of a^Jzf-pTO-indistinct appre¬ 
hension, brings one ultimately to the level of clear determinate 
perception. The indeterminate perceptions are all of them 
woven organically into the fabric of the ensuing' determinate 
perception. In view of the whole discussion we can now say 
that in n^f-and especially in visual indeterminate 

perception what one begins with is the barest outline which 
afterwards gets filled by details as perception gets more and 
more definite. Thus accepting Dr. Ward's symbolism wc can 
say that if the determinate perception of a flower be repres¬ 
ented by “ [ p' ( ab ) s' ( cd ) o' (fg ) 1, we first apprehend 
[p\..s'...o' ] t or [p* (a—) s' ( c... ) o' ( /... ) ] and so forth." 
And his further remark that ‘‘ It is because the traits 
first attended to persist that those noticed later form an 
addition to them so that the complex at length may be 
complete.’, 1 is definitely stated in the Yogadars'ana theory 
of perception discussed here. 

But the question remains—why was it that the perception of 


1 Psych. Prin. P. 81. 
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the mea ning of a spoken word was singled out from those of other 
ordinary perceptions ? Memory as a function of mind plays its 
part in both, so we must look for the difference not in mental 
functioning. And the cardinal difference between the two is 
this:-In case of other perceptions the indeterminate level is 
characterized by the same generic aspect as that of the deter¬ 
minate perception. The clear perception is only a greater 
specification of the original generic mass of its 
But in case of auditory perception the different samskaras 
of the various letters seem characterized by their own nature 
which ultimately get their generic and specific meaning only 
after the meaning is perceived as a whole. 3 

With this we come to the question of the relation 
between perception and the kinds of “ wholes We have 
already mentioned that the object of perception according to 
the Yoga view is an organic whole 

{ 1. v* )—whatever i« perceived is considered as organic, a 
whole with parts. 'But there can be different degrees of 
organic unity; and this we find best exhibited in the letters 
uniting organically in a word, and the words uniting organically 
in sentences. Just as a letter by itself ib only nebulous in its 
character, a fact perceived by the ancients in their 
own way when they described it as , so too 

every word is surrounded by an indefinite halo of meaning 
which is only determined by its organic relation with other 
words in a sentence. The word percei\ed by mind is called 

1 " At this moment that I am conversant with ^ou I pronounce the 
word “ conversation/' Clearly my consciousness presents the word all at 
once, otherwise if would not be a whole word, and would not convey a 
single meaning. Yet, when I pronounce the last syllable of the word, the 
first three have already been pronounced: they are past with regard to the 
last one, which must then be called the present. '* { Mind Energy p. 55, ) 
Prof. B rgion when he spoke these words could hardly have dreamt that 
in India 12 or 14 centuries back another sister mind laid down:_ 

*pni qsanraratfgcgm .t 

q gH fai q li sircr ui«i on gr. ^. \\ 
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a Sphota; or a Pada-Sphota, while the meaning of a sentence 
grasped by a single act of consciousness is called a Vakyasphota . 8 
“ Words have the capacity to form themselves into sentences. 
They are arranged in a certain order to express the meaning 
of a sentence. ( In a sentence ) the words, the object to 
which the meaning of the sentence is referred to, and the 
meaning it conveys-all three are different. ” ( 

—I ss q wi I fat ?15q,aiSRqqRi SlfqvmT: it *n. ibid) “But 
it is ( only ) in a sentence that the words and their object 
are expressed t. e. get their meaning ” qrq% qqroffasqfa;: ibid) 
And Vachaspati says-“After having defined the word as 
indivisible, unitary and consisting of letters ( or sounds ) only 
from the point of view of abstraction in tbought-the Bhashyakiira 
goes on to explain the nature of a sentence as a whole single 
unit, without parts, which too can be said to be made up of 
parts in the form of words from an abstract point of view.” 
One might naturally object that words do have a meaning of 
their own and there is no necessity of taking the sentence as 
a unit. Referring to such an objection Vachaspati replies- “It has 
already been said that the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by a word is not conveyed by a vvoid alone until it is joined to 
another word understood. I Even where a 

single word is used its meaning is grasped with the help 
of some additional word, not 'by itself alone, for it is a 
sentence which expresses the meaning and not the (atomic ) 
words.” ( qifcf nj&n qq ssjfqfcl, q>faTcTqqfq>TR gfepqq; 

rcfiq; 5*T?-*qrtrT?qqt?rrqq $cT frff qiq%q, frq 

trq tTqqfqgpiTfqcqrT 011?:-“ ?T3r qjqq I ^T55Rqqffqqi$; 37%fqfc?m: 

srefcra *f qra^qqpcibq 3if*RUR-qn ^f?r i qqffq %qs*q qqtq s^rm. ^^rfq qqi^r- 

bi cttnsqT qjatft, ^ 3 qiqarfr.?T 5 r m qpq* q 3 qqrfa i) 

A word too is surrounded by a nebulous mass of meaning 
which is determined specifically only in its relation to other 
words in an organic sentence. For example the meaning of 

2 There are 8 kinds of sphotas—1 \ qq^ste, $ q w qytTu , 

v 3tqt®qq*qjte, H aTOfffiqqWte, % qifaffoqfo, v» and i 

qrqqqtr^iz.—a?r que st s t?q qroq; w%r *qqrcaq?qn ^ ^muiiq i 

reRKIsjs \ 
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in the sentence-^ finfri and ftrefa can 

be determined only in its relation to other words. We 
might carry further the analysis applied to the relation between 
the sounds and the meaning of the word perceived. In a 
sentence the vague meanings of all the words aie modified in 
their interrelations, and a single meaning without parts is 
grasped by consciousness, with the help of the samskaras 
left behind by the different words. 1 

The view propounded in the Yogadars’ana thus amounts to 
arfomfaqrwK as distinguished from The former takes 

the sentence to be a unit of meaning apprehended by conscious¬ 
ness directly, the words and the letters being afterwards arrived 
at by a process of abstraction in thought-( ). The latter 
view is the atomistic view, according to which separate 
words have meanings irrespective of their being in a sentence. 

The theory of the sphola is dwelt upon at some length in the 

)* The objections against the sphota theory arc 
advanced by the oppositionists, who hold that the letters or 
the sounds themselves have the power to light up the mean¬ 
ing, and that there is no need of positing an intermediate hypo- 
statized existence in the form of a sphota, between our sensing the 
sounds and perceiving the meaning. The controversy would 
lead us to the consideration as to whether the word is eternal 
or no. The camps are divided, the Nyaya Vais'eshika against 
the eternahsts. The reasons advanced by the latter are extra 

psychological, and we need not enter into them. But from 

H *» _ __ ^ 

1 And m Mind Energy we read—“When wc read a book or glance 

through the newspaper, do we actually perceive each letter of each word 

or even each word of each sentence ? Were it so, we should not read* 

many pages. The fact is that we only actually see in a word and in a 

sentence, a few letters, or even a few characteristic strokes, just what is 

needed in order that we can guess all the remainder; as for the remainder t 

wo fancy we are seeing it, but we are actually producing in ourselves the 

hallucination of it p. 97. Further on he says—*' In short, rapid reading 

is a work of divination, but not of abstract divination. ” p. 98. It is this 

fact which lends truth to the Nyaya mentioned above that all 

perception is but * unconscious inference. ” 

% Pp. 299 to 303, 302 ff. 
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the a,bove quotation from the Vy asabhashya on 3.17, one can 
go to the length of identifying the sphota with the meaning 
of the word. The controversy would cease then, and the 
theory of the sphota would only get a psychological significance 
in being a true theory of the process of auditory perception. In the 
Nyiiya which does not accept the sphota theory, we read.— 

sfcrcpsm n *n. *. 

c ' 

3. II In the Nyaya the Soul it posited as a principle synthesiz¬ 
ing all the sense-experience which would otherwise remain 
loose like grains of sands. In this sense the Nyaya epistemo¬ 
logy comes very near the Kantian epistemology. Full-fledged 
perception too is regarded as a product built up actively by the 
Soul. The 5ifa*i*iR is that act of synthesis, which includes the 
grafting of a new perception on to memory (Vide Nyayadars'ana 
3-1-14 and 15 ). And if the Nyayadars'ana does not posit a 
sphota, it is at one with the Vaiyakaranas in holding that the 
meaning of a word is not given by the ear, but is the active 
work of a synthesizing principle. 1 

Compared with this the sphota theory at its worst is 
only a hypostatization of the psychological'process of percep- 
tion. Divested of this hypostalization theory becomes the same 
as that of its opponents both of which come nearest the most 
modern theory of perception. 2 

(§ 4-0 ) Recognition 

In the perception of meaning of a spoken word or a 
sentence, we for the first time have to recognise explicitly 
the nature of our mind storing up everything that comes 

1 For the Yogadars'ana it is the Buddlii, according to the NyUya 
it is the Soul. 

2 “ They (the grammarians ) recognized the sphota, a mysterious 
entity, a sort of hypostatization of sound, of which action sounds were 
manifestations. ” His. San. Lit. P. 387. “ It will be seen that a true 
thought is here presented though obscurely expressed. That ' supersen¬ 
sible word ' is of course no other than the idea which is expressed by 
tbe combination of the letters. ’’ K, Garbe's art. on Yoga is E. R. E. 
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across its current. Each and every mode of mind leaves 
its trace, and by a process of “ contraction ”, as Bergson 
would put it, we are able to give the content of any im¬ 
pression a meaning In the process of passing from to 

a?W of any spatial object, this cumulative nature of conscious¬ 
ness remains implicit, but when dealing with a pure time series 
of sounds, the samskiiras come to play a prominant part. 1 

An indriya-prntynksha while passing out of mind leaves its 
impression on it, and when it recurs it is recognized as having 
been experienced before. Thus recognition entails memory, 
and menory presupposes mind But recognition is neither pure 

memory nor pure perception, but an organic unity of the two, 

blended in a single complex. The perception of the meaning 
of a word differs from recognition in that its different 
syllables are different and contiguous in time, while the 
memory of an object and its present percept-which are 
only two moments in the single act of recognition-are separated 
by some appreciable time interval. Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks 
that the problem of the continuity of the experiencing subject 
as implied in the fact of memory could suggest itself to Mr. 
Aung because of his “ contact with western thought and criti¬ 
cism !' 2 We might assure her that the Indian philosophical 
systems deal full well with all the implicnlions of memory; 
and even Buddhism had to accommodate itself to the cardinal 
fact of memory. The query: “ How is memory possible, if 
the subject be not the same for any two consecutive moments 
in life ? ” has not, as she thinks, come from the west. In the 
Yogadars’ana we read:— 

am: am** Sft A a?af¥aifcr u i. 3* n 

“ I touch what I saw ”, “I see what I touched ”—this expe¬ 
rience of the I ”, in the midst of all different fragmentary 
pieces of experience gets established as the one subject of expe¬ 
rience. ” Again—twf ah 

II 1* ll The existence of a unitary mind is proved 

1 This is why, while discussing the nature of consciousness, Bergson 
takes the instance of music. 

2 Bud, Psych. P. 194. 
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by tbe fact of recognition. It as a substrate runs like a 
thread and recognizes an object in spite of its changing 
qualities. In .the first quotation the enduring subject is directly 
posited, while the second quotation applies to the object too; and 
the psychological interest in postulating objective substance lies 
in the fact that it has been arrived at from the conviction 
of the mind as an enduring subject This point of view is 
diametrically opposed to that of Buddhism. Still Buddhism 
had to make room for such an identity of the object, though it 
did so only negatively, by maintaining that a thing looks identical 
on account of its exclusion of the nature of any other object. 

qsflqtfiewr tl F. 28 .) 

In the Nyayadars ana-^^|<i5Wiq[~we come across the 
problem of recognition. The question is-how is it that we have 
a perception of a single object though the eyes are two ? 1 he 

reply is given rzw 

H 3. *1 * it The object seen by the left eye is recognized 
by the right eye in the form — 1 that which I saw, I see now. ’ 
is defined as aWR wmh. i 

Recognition is a linking together of a former perception with a 
later one, referring both to one and the same object Strictly 
speaking this is the process of co-ordination between two 
senses. The pure act of recognition is defined m— 
afiro sTFipftft srfNftnpr ac*Tfa*rRn n mr \-\-\ n The 

function of recognizing belongs to the Soul and not to the 
Buddhi as held by the SamLhya-Yoga. ( «ft. \ ) A 

non-acceptance of the act of recognition would lodge one 
directly into a disbelief of the subject who recognizes. ( buct* 
^ fo rm swi : i wit. ^ v <v ) 

Recognition as an act sut-generts attracted the attention 
of some of the old thinkers to such an extent that they raised 
on its foundation a philosophical system called the sjWf^iRTrer. 
We already know that immediate experience was taken to 
be of two types—and sivilfaw, sense-experience and 
transcendental perception. We have not touched the 
transcendental perception, but we might mention that 
transcendental recognition coresponds to that level. to* 

*♦ l* 
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*ra* \ ssfr f*-a *$*i* ^ ^ 5ffi!n^!r 
*1^1% *H sraftp *% sq^ffpRI » 5#» ( ) 

s rf ^o^rTOw^WfU^dqfi^k i fW% qrNt ?r% w**wft4F#Ni& aiofiva^* 

lNPta-iR$%f?f-^T 8 q*r M ?% i-In tcanscendental recognition 
there is no memory of an original perception to be fused 
with a present perception* In stead of the memory of a former 
experience we have the knowledge of God received from ®*FW 
Authority and sigijR-lnference; and in place of the enduring 
subject linking together memory and perception, on the 
transcendental level it is the power of God which makes the 
fusion giving the devotee ultimately a higher recognition-" I 
am that God ”. 

( 4-b ) Interpretation 

We have already mentioned that manas or SU was 
regarded as the seat of co-ordination between different sense- 
experiences in the Upanishads. In the orthodox philosophical 
systems it is referred ultimately either to the Soul; or to the 
reflection thereof. In a way all co-ordination involves interpretation 
of the present perception in the light of past experience and as 
such it is involved in recognition. It is one continuous process 
in consciousness from stpw through $r to srarfaff 

and interpretation. Fusion of all sense-impressions of one and 

the same object through the door of the sainskfiras brings one 
to srera. Fusion of different experiences by way of two 

or more senses gives us co-ordinated experience; while a 
percept joined organically with its memory is recognition. 

All these processes involve interpretation. The act of 
interpreting is a mental functioning and is made possible only 
by mind preserving all its past experiences. The finished 
product of the act uz- meaning depends upon the structure of 
the mind. Thus we are informed that Newton only interpreted 
his perception of the falling apple m the light of the knowledge 
which was embedded in the structure of his mind. Similarly 
the Indian thinkers said— 

$*Pt: *fer feral faswn « %. u 

Qn seeing a woman, a wandering reclyse takes her tp be 
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a corpse ( meaning a thing to be avoided ), a man seized ^(th 
brutal passion takes her to be an object of his lust, while a 
dog looks at her as his morsel. ” And the Buddhists maintain¬ 
ed that the view depends upon the point of view.” 3 

The act of interpretation was not taken to be purely 
cognitive. It had its own conativc sides too. 

mti 3^1 1 m 

5« ^ ^ *>*f*rar ww* «r>5sqRT 1 P. 

19—For instance, if some one were to say—‘ the sun has set' 
the sentence would bring different thoughts to the minds of 
differently constituted people according to their cognitivc-cona- 
tive systems of dispositions a lover thinks of meeting his love, 
a thief takes it to be the time to start on his thetvnig expedi¬ 
tions, while for a pious man it is time to worship or do good 
acts. So, too, on account of the differences in the Buddhis of 
those whom Lord Buddha instructed, the doctrine was differently 
interpreted by the four schools. 

In the older psychological material no hard and fast lints 
arc drawn between the processes of cognition, interpretation, and 
conation. A cognition based upon an interpretation which in 
its turn was an outcome of the structure of the mind working 
functionally upon the present, was, from the point of view of 
the ultimate goal no way different from a line of action 
chalked out by the subject under the same mental structure 
and its functioning. That is how in Buddhi we find a complete 
blending of intellect and will otherwise classed separately ill 
our modern tripartite division of mind. 

( 4-c ) Perception of Similarity 

We can now see how near to each other interpretation 
and association can come, both being dependent on the 
structure of the mind. As regards association interpreted in an 
atomic sense, we find no treatment of it m Indian philosophy, 

1 In the Visuddhi -Magga we have a passage telling as that the 
Elder Mahatissa when questioned as to whether he saw a woman prfss 

by, replied'* "Was It a woman or a man—I cannot tell: but a set of 

bones is travelling on upon this rood.” Bud. Trans. P. 298f 
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For not a single school took mind to be merely passive. In 
the act of recognition we might find a faint trace of association 
by similarity. But there it is between a memory and a percept 
of one and the same object. Moreover the fusion there is 
quite complete and instead of two similar objects we have a 
concrete object recognized as one in his different phases. In 
the act of comparison both the objects are present to the 
senses, though one should say that here too memory plays 
an important roll, for with attention passing from the one 
to the other, mind can compare the two things only by means 
of the accumulated samskaras, and form a perceptual judgment 
of similarity in a single act of consciousness 

We do not find much material on the question of per¬ 
ception of similarity. The perception of snfa, one pervading genus 
in the midst of different individuals, psychologically comes near 
the perceptual judgment of similarity. According to Buddhism 
only the flux was real, and even our concept of Mr X, as being 
one and the same individual, was regarded by it only as a 
convenient manner of linguistic short-hand lable without any objec¬ 
tive counterpart. 1 much more so the concept of genus As for 
the Samkhya-Yoga, the conceptions of genus, species and indi¬ 
vidual were only relative, the ultimate genus being The 

Nyaya posited over and above arfa? and engRr,-~an individual 
and its form. A thing may have the form of an individual of a 
certain species, though it may not have its in reality— 
e. g. a cow made of clay. ( ?£ Mf. * ) Through such 

reasoning the Nyaya posited the substantnc existence of the 
sn%, and still was held to be the ratio cognosce ndi (fen) 

of the The was to be mferied from the sameness of 

8Wgfe amongst different individuals, m flWRFfowft 

3Tgtfe$rc*r srrPrftfa i wtr m 0 n ( 

1 Vide. Warren's Bud* Trans. 1\ 120 e. s. also Com Phil. P. 200 ff. 

I Though Intel is not directly treated in the Yogadars’ana, and 
itsst are defined. These give us Vide Supra P. 35 N. 1. From 

this point of view Jainism, as it believes in both the type* of genus, 
Stands midway between the Nyaya and the Samkbya-Voga. 
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The perceptual judgment based upon resemblances found 
in certain objects, excludes them from those that differ from 
them. The rule for classing certain objects in a particular 
genus is that the differentia should not be found in the 
instances of any other genus. Higher genera are also posited. 
Objects belonging to different species might be regarded as fall¬ 
ing within a wider genus For instance one might put several things 
under the head of things in general ownrenit 

m i *rer <?rw>rf^g dwi<aifl«ici ^ t That which 

generates m us a perception of similarly is called 

" swswwftiwr arrfa *rr srarci sqa,... crarmpaw; i 
M cRSflparfWt ii \ ^ II If the Naiyayikas 

were pressed further they would reply that m the perception 
of dissimilarity, the same process is involved, though in a 
more explicit form, as in the perception of similarity. Mentally 
there is the same fusion m conscionsness. For every 

judgment about dissimilarity is based upon a perception of 
similarity existing somewhere between a set of things. 

But apart from such logical implications, the direct 
perception of dissimilarity must have appeared unique inasmuch 
as the perception of ^ plays an impottant part in the 

The ai guments put forth in the Sarvaclars’anasarigraha 
by the are more or less metaphysical m their 

nature, and almost come on par with those forwarded by 
Nagarjuna in fa\our of bis or of Bradley in western 
philosophy against the ultimate unreality of relations, both positing 
in their own way the non-relational character of the real. As 
against this the perception of is asserted to be directly 
perceived, but no psychological description of the process is given. 
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Section 4 and other Framanas 

3*3*?r*r and atm*? 

The position of siwsr in relation to the whole structure 
of knowledge is unique It is from sense-experience that all 
knowledge starts, helped by the processes of differentiation 
and integration, and all the forms of knowledge when chal¬ 
lenged have to prove their validity by an appeal to 
or immediate experience. All knowledge is taken to be 
—facing expeiiencc. This is why an enquiry into the 
instruments and structure of knowledge begins by an exposition of 
immediate sense-experience. Vacbaspati say s-&?% 

j?**?$?«? r?r ? ctrra- 

*W%" (tft. tr. qik ) Immediate sense-experience is here regarded 
as an “ elder " to inference etc. inasmuch as they all depend 
on it; and hence it is treated prior to any other prama-pa. In 
his Tlka on the Yogadars’ann too Vaclhispati explains-^ 
W5SSRfOWJ3f5Uc3«rrRi: WSTOfcT 1 W. Zl 1 i I 

The position is similar to the one taken up in the Nyaya. 

' No one can rest satisfied with any mediate form of knowledge, 
and our mind is so characterized that it pushes forward to 
know by inference what has been known by acceptance of an 
authority. By the process of inference a piece of figama know¬ 
ledge is assimilated into the structure of our knowledge, for howso¬ 
ever great an authority be its acceptance remains like a foreign 
appendix to us. But even inference is mediate knowledge, and 
the nature of our life always demands immediacy of experience 
after which one either tries to get at the object or avoid it,* 
The Vfttsyayana hhashya says-^r srfjtfct: UcSstto | fag i ffraq ai- 
uraflI353?^, ^ 

tjqrK§s*t, fafTCTT fW^-AU curiosity ceases af*er the mediate 
knowledge is immediately experienced. 1 

If sense-experience be given such a place in any system 

1 cf. also faq l qqffo f aTfcWlWTqFnfttfTt. qr. where after true 

knowledge, curiosity about the nature of Purusba ib said to cease* 
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of thoughty one would think that it would result only in sensa¬ 
tionalism or solipsism. It does not tall within the domain of psycho¬ 
logy to discuss the criterion of reality. We have slightly touched 
upon the problem in the question cf the invisibility of visual 
rays. All the orthodox schools posit different levels of immediate 
experience corresponding to levels of attention from 
which it follows that by holding to be the ultimate 

criterion of truth or reality, the doctrine did not narrow down 
to mere sensationalism. Reality was held not to be so poor as 
could lie known entirely through the senses ^ 
sfarar i ?n *ji. i Sense-experience is not the final 

judge on the existance or non-existance of a thing. There is 
another principle that of *rtnraT -fitness which informs us whether 
a certain object posited by the necessity of reasoning 
can be as well an object for the senses < r not. The measure of 
is wider than that of mere sense-experience, but it can only 
work negatively inasmuch as it has drawbacks similar to those 
found in Spencer’s principle of Inconcetvalriltiy of the Opposite as 
a criterion of truth However all science is built upon such a 
principle. is to be applied not to any wayward fancy, 

but to an hypothesis arrived at constructively by close inductive 
reasoning. The highest postulates of any science are posited only 
according to this principle The principle is applied to the hypothesis 
of visual rays-*#*? u qwro 

n sqj. *n. v <i. 1) In the si. ct. We read 

*11* St i sift g fafsrfewrfa n $r. * n 

and again i 

wr sr swrirais^rfar * ast *t>3?Tr 

ftsTf*t::ll ^r. c || Here both the sides of the question are put in. 
Not seeing an object does not mean its non-existence, e. g. a 
man going out from his house does not see his people at 
home, but he does not conclude therefrom that they are not, 
nop can such not sensing an object mean its definite 
existence, e. g. our not having an experience of a seventh 
taste over and above the six ones cannot mean that it exists, 
for it is posited by no other pramaj^a. We need not enter into 
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any further discussion of the topic leading on to a criticism 
of subjective idealism or solipsism that we meet with in 

Inspite of the fact that sense-experience cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of actuality of a thing posited other¬ 
wise, it is still the only foundation on which the construction of 
an indi\ idual’s world is based . 1 Inference is one degree 
lemoved while knowledge accepted on authority is two degrees 
removed fiom concrete expenence Inference is primarily based 
upon the products of ffaR. fMisq as we have aheady 
noted, tries to draw r out of the concrete individual as many 
uni versa Is as possible, and w T e can say that the process of 
inference is based upon the interconnections between a set of 
universal 4 , giving us a certain scheme upon which alone we dwell 
when applying it to individuals So instead of looking at the con¬ 
crete individual just as we do in experience, in inference we take 
him only as an instance of a universal w T hich in its trail brings us 
to a knowledge of another universal which is proved of some 
other individual Ii X and Y be two individuals and ‘a be a 
universal found to exist in both, then if there lie another universal 
*b > found to cohere m X essentially on account of ‘ a\ then it is 
infened that { b' ought to be present in Y too *A' is evidently the 
middle term of the syllogism, called in Indian Logic «tlfH. 411 
the fallacies of the middle term were known to Indian thinkers. 
As regards inference proper, it was held to be of two kinds 
vi 7. ^rcfgJiR and wifguR I i 

ww»fri ct^ ^ resist: 

ic <r (tt. *n) 

The distinction between wrf and stwIgrtR is drawn from a 

1 “ The rertamty of sense is fundamental, whilst the certainty of 
thought a 1 -, concerned with objects of a higher order, presupposes sensory 
fundamenta " Tsych. Prin. P. 349 and reads: * ? 

sriprRib>nfiiH?a i swmRrt ^ sicssR&aq , 
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psychological point of view. Originally all inference is 
Before one can convey syllogistically a piece of reasoning to 
any body else, he must himself have arrived at it. 'Ttrofspn* 
is the syllogism built up to convey the inner necessity of 
reasoning or thotight leading to a certain conclusion from the 
premises. According to Indian Logic it consisted of five members 
and included in it an instance exemplifying the universal 
connection put down in the wilftf. Much criticism has been 
wasted in showing that the form of the Indian syllogism is 
extra-logical. But if we look at it apart from logical 
formalism, it comes nearer to our actual mental process 
than the purely formal Aristotelian syllogism. So far as W«rf* 
•pTR is concerned, the general premise almost always keeps 
in the background, for it is never explicity mentioned, unless 
the subject himself were doubtful of the truth of his own 
conclusion. The above instance from the Tarkabhasha shows 
explicitly the inner nerve of reasoning from a particular instance 
viewed in the light of a universal relation to another particular 
instance in which the subject happens to be interested for the 
moment Inference is always primarily pressed into the ser¬ 
vice of needs and their fulfilment, and as such it always 
engages itself with particulars, “ In the simpler forms of 
reasoning we first appreciate the difficulty, then we took for 
means of obviating it. ** Psychologically we always assert the 
conclusion at the beginning, and the Indian syllogism opens 
with it. So too in inventing a machine, the problem is firstly 
taken as solved, and the parts arrived at deductively. If we look 
at it psychologically the Indian syllogism with its five members 
shows exactly the inner nerve of our mental process in inferring . 1 
For want of space we shall not enter into a detailed justification 

1 Vide Pillsbury’s Attention. P. 177 e. s. where he has dwelt almost 
upon the process of ** If we study the actual thinking process it 

seems that we rarely have anything but the conclusion, when the decision 
is made. The only occasions when the major and minor premises come 
into play are when we would test some conclusion that has already been 
attained, or when we want to ehow tie validity to some one else. ” P. 179* 
Italics are ours* 

*. u 
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tilae Indian syllogism, but shall rest satisfied by noting that 
it contains within its synthetic .unity induction and deduction, 
and if in western logic we meet with the Deductive Method of 
Induction, we can posit, analogous to that, the Inductive 
Method of Deduction borne out in the five-membered Indian 
syllogism.* 

tfnrur IS defined as an intrument of .knowledge.® The subject 
accepts a piece of knowledge given to him by an authority. 
Thus it involves a definite belief in the authority accepted, but 
\vt do not meet with anv psychological discussion on the nature 
of belief. 

Language is the primary medium of getting authoritative 
knowledge, but by its very nature it is incapable of giving us any 
direct acquaintance with its object. All words deal with only 
funeral concepts, and as such direct knowledge of an 
object can be gained only through concrete experience. tpniPMr- 
URWRiftqmT i a sirofcr wh ftfltia % WN 53. 

1 tit. V 1 The relation between a word and 
the object denoted by it is conventional, and leaves the indi¬ 
vidual in the object untouched or unapproached. A word is 
able to pierce the sheath of the generic attributes of an indi¬ 
vidual and go no deeper * awwgjfljpp % sttcih ( ft. <i. ^ ) 
All authoritative knowledge is based upon either experience of 
or inference drawn by the man who gives it. wfci 
wsti: «tm Wt^SPRRflr ?%: tftgim*: 1 

wratatif to *r twgfiratf: u snuu: srcft 1 ijsWft g 

ftfifjw* WW. 11 tit. W. V «II It is not any jioser whose word is to 
be believed in. Only one who has either experienced or known 
through inference ( based upon experience ) an object has 
a right to say anything authoritatively. Any other statement 

1 U there had been a hvc-membered syllogism m western logic, 
logicians like Keynes would have rebelled tire less against “Formal Logic.*' 

2 The Wts ate instruments of knowledge. They are also iden¬ 
tified with the product of it knowledge gained by that instrument. 

3 qtpp too sharest lie same characteristic. | 

** srfwas *ifo%5ITftaw * I sjgq ft tj xf HRT^ltitq^: 1 

Wf^c^IHRfaltil * fata I 

3 
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based upon neither experience nor inference is to be thrown 
overboard. 

The definition given in the Nyaya-bhashya is more strict. 

wnr: ms usrcswrslter fr n wn q fa mt ugnr it *ur. w?; r. t. 

v». It One more qualification is added here in the form of willing¬ 
ness to convey the truth of one’s own experience to some 
other person before one could be taken as a proper authority. 

The whole discussion implies that a revelation of one 
man when conveyed to another is no longer a revelation to 
the other, for unless the man who receives it experiences it 
himself, it only remains at best in the form of blind belief, 
fiFn^'httsr’ll 

A Note on fawi 

Knowledge may 1»e either true or false. True knowledge 
is defined as having the form of a thing as it really exists* 
False knowledge has a form not its own, that is, it has a form 
different from that of the object. This comes to the “ Correspon¬ 
dence Theoiy of Truth ” with a metaphysical realism at its hack. 
But a further implication of false knowledge seems to lie towards 
the ‘‘Coherence Theory of Truth. ’* False knowledge is proved 
to be false because of its inconsistency with true knowledge. 

tr wro s w p rci i rratfw wr’ftfr i ... stofr mw u w Fr e t 

It 3ft. vfl. 1. c, ir Why is not false knowledge true knowledge ? 
Because it is in consistenct with truth. For truth is a con¬ 
sistent whole. 

Several instances of false knowledge are given. False 
knowledge may exist at different levels of consciousness. The low¬ 
est level of it is represented in the perception of two moons instead 
of one. Here it is a mere question of the lack of co-ordination 
between two senses-the two eyes. According to the Nytiya view as 
we saw above the right eye recognized the object which the 
left eye had seen. There we do not know whether the visual rays 
reach the object simultaneously or not; though to make recog¬ 
nition possible they must do so consecutively, and would 

be the result of some derangement in the recognitional function. 
Prabhakara’s explanation of the illusion is quite patent He 
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accepts the Nyfiya view that the eyes are SFWift. Visual r«*ys 
emanate from the two eyes, and ordinarily settle on the object 
of vision simultaneously thus yielding a single perception. A 
derangement of this mechanism results in the rays not 
reaching the object simultaneonsly, which is said to result in a 
double image of the object. 

There is another classical instance of false visual per¬ 
ception. It is the case of a rope which is taken for a snake. 
We have seen what part memory plays in perception. But 
over and above the cumulative effect due to ‘primary retention’ 
of different acts of attention directed toward the object, there 
are large masses of so-called apperception that go to 
complete the perception, by making it meaningful. It is in such 
organic superimposition of the elements supplied by memory upon 
sense-impression that false knowledge has its genesis. Prabhakara 
takes the instance of a piece of pearl-shell taken for silver. 
He rightly says that in the judgment — u This is silver, ” the 
bare apprehension of “ this ” is not mistaken, but the inter¬ 
pretation added by memory in the predicate is false. 1 

The mental coefficient of error sinks deeper into ourselves 
as we go higher up. As an instance of the vertical system of 
classification we have already given the five kinds of kles’as-or 
* infections From amidst mfoat, srfacrr, *rn, and we 

can compare alone to false knowledge, sfon is positive 
false knowledge not mere ignorance and is supposed to lie at 
the very foundation of all our particular wrong notions 
seen m the false modifications of our mind. It is false 
identification of Purusha with the phenomenal self, false 
attachment, false prepossessions. The whole problem of Yoga is 
to get free from this generic *nfo?n-fa1se knowledge. The doctrine 
has its source in the metaphysical and the practical aspects of 


1 Prabhaker has two more instances, (i) the case ot the man with 

jaundice seeing e^rything yellow, and (it ) Apprehensmn in dreams, when 

actual things are absent. Vide. Prabhakara's Theory of Error - in Bban. 
Com* v ol. r. 167. Ills \iew of judgment comes near to that of Bradley 

or Bosanctuet accordmg to whom the M th,s,*’ the given, ,s the subject; 

b' h mind* 3 ascri P t,on of the meaning comes up m the predicate supplied 
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Yoga, and as such they do not exactly fit in with the psychological 
question of error and its origin. 

A Note on fsist 

According to the modern point of view sleep is taken to 
be a function of the body, and if at all of the mind, an 
abnormal a spect of it. Indian thinkers have always been drawn 
towards the problem of sleep. In the Upanishads we come 
across the “ fatigue and the Puritat theories ’’ and " the Prana 
and the Brahman theories. 1,1 We shall here deal with the 
psychological theory of sleep as we find it in the Yogadars’ana. 
There sleep is taken to be one of the modes of mind, and not a 
function of the body. 2 Differences of opinion must have existed 
as to whether sleep should be regarded as a mode of mind 
or not, for Vachaspati m his Tika informs us that the word 3% 
is put down m the siitra principally to assert it— 

•jjrfbh [ ffa?* qfteraiuiRfasrfdqtf: i. fVnrrcrcg 

Upto now we have not mentioned the three gunas that 
ceaselessly fight amongst themselves for supremacy, in the arena 
of oui mind But in the treatment of sleep we cannot do 
without referring to them. 

The doctrine of the gunas is pre-eminentl} a Sarakhya doc¬ 
trine, so much so that as Keith has observed, there is no 
Samkhya without the three gunas. He futher informs us that 
the names *Tt?, and together appear for the first 

time in the Maitrayani. (2 5, 5.2 ) They are treated 

often as substantive qualities, but with the Yogadars'ana 
view of the ultimate identity of substance and attribute, 
we can only maintain that they are tendencies found to 
co-exist in our mind, each one trying to get the upper hand 
over the other two. In the conception of the gunas we find the 
patent characteristic of Indian thought to view things dynami¬ 
cally, rather than statically, vertically rather than horizon - 

1 For their exposition Vide. Con Sur Up. Phil: Pp. 122-126. 

2 The nearst approach to this would be the western view which 
takes sleep to be a form of instinct. 
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tally. 1 For we do not find any co-planer tripartite division of mind 
into knowing, feeling and willing which can best be restricted 
only to “ the subjective modes of experience but instead we 
have the tendencies of mind which show at different heights 
m the shape of sra, and The gunas are not separable 
entities but only distinguishable moments, and their working 
too is not directly apprehended but only indirectly inferred 
through its results, in the sense of is one of the 

seven inferable Dharmas of our mind. ^ 

sif^pi qfbnRTSjplm u ^t. it. * Vx « or '* fFrci ** * 

V 

ii m. *. s \ ii 

Sleep is defined as a mode of mind that has for its object 
the cause of non existence. The words—cause of non-existence 
—have a particular meaning m the concrete setting of the Yoga- 
dars'ana. We know that according to the Sfitnkhya-Yoga view the 
mind takes up the form of an object with which it comes in 
contact through the doors of the senses. In waking life the objects 
compete amongst themselves to catch our mind, they work like 
magnets drawing our mind towards them. There is just 
another kind of competition going on m our mind too, 

between the three gunas fighting for supremacy. The relation 

between mind and the gunas is that of between and 

the substi.itinn and its attributes. 2 At some intervals 
the gets the upper hand and the and arc 

vanquished. It is the nature of <T*w never to respond to any 

stimuli, it is the daikness overwhelming the primeval universe. 
So m the case of an individual, just like the dirty surface of 
a mirror, his mind reflects nothing from the outside world, 
when seizes it. 

1 cf» \\ undl sees will in the effort of full attention. The Buddhist 
sm. in the action of srq* or qtf, As elsewhere, it is the afferent 

.Utje that interests the European, the efferent mystery that interests the 
l-rtst’* Mrs. Kh*s Davids in Comp. Phil. P. 24y. Ftn, 

1 In Jjwsf#r there is »F*nwtraW. It is the original As a result 

of its we get or with the gunas working heterogene* 

ously in them, so that ^ or m turn become the iflffs Vide 

*n, and it. on. 3.15, 
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Even in such a state when mind does not respond to 
any outside stimulus its functioning remains the same. 
According to the S&mkhya—yoga view, experience is the result of 
the final reflection of a particular mode m the that has 

become conscious on account of its nearness to Purusha, In sleep 
the mind refuses to respond to any stimulus that may come 
through the senses on account of the preponderating but 
the purer part of the mind still goes on reflecting that 
and gets coloured by its darkness. That is how Samkhya- 
Yoga would explain the phenomenon of ( lelative )' 
unconsciousness in sleep A mirror in the dark docs not lose 
its reflecting capacity, but as it has then nothing else to reflect, 
we can say that it does reflect darkness at the time. So even 
in sleep the mind— ffoOT** goes on reflecting its thus receiv¬ 
ing the Samskfiras of sleep, which it is able to recollect, 
on waking. Sleep is regarded thus to be a positive 
experience leaving its resedua in our mind. The Samkhya-Yoga 
theory of posits a continuity of consciousness, culminat¬ 

ing on the one side in the transcendental Purusha, and ebbing on 
the other side m sleep), the indentical functioning of mind storing 
up satpskaras whether at the lowest level of sleep or at the highest 
of fMferawfa. The bhashya (1.10) tells us that when the rnt 1 ? of 
sleep gets mixed up with the the recollection that 

comes on waking is ‘ I have slept well, my mind 
is clear etc. ” ; when it gets mixed up with rsnr, the 
memory of it is—‘ I have slept badly, my mind is 
listless, it wanders and is unsteady. ” With on twn, 

heaped upon both the nve and the the subject on waking finds 

—mi jjytsfRwa*! l gefa *r msnflr i ^ ^ i sirrc gfarto 
fltelsr i —“ I have slept as if in a swoon, or torpor, ( lit. slept 
deeply as if stupid or infatuated.) my limbs are heavy, my 
ramd is tired, and stands lazy and absent (stolen ). ” The 
efleet of ?wn is inability to attend to anything. 

Sleep looks like tpsurarr, and a man in deep may 

appear to be sleeping. It is as U positive infinity appearing like 

1 Rotative because consciousness by itself can never be 
unconscious* Uocoascipus consciousness is a self contradiction. 
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negative infinity. In abstract mathematics, positive and negative 
infinities may meet but in actual experience it can never do so, 
and sleep though it might look like can never be that It 
was definitely known to the old thinkers that in sleep 
attention is functionally absent from mind, there being no 
conscious knowledge in sleep. In waking life attention is 
either at the ftfajH or mwa level, on the gjf level the mind 
becomes stupidly stolid or goes off into sleep If attention 
means taking interest in life, in sleep one gets absolutely 
“ disintersted. Under the pressure of wakeful interest, our mind 
wanders here and there, hencu sraro, f^nq, ffowr-any one of these 
vrittis might appear more distracted than sleep. From an objective 
point of view also mind might be regarded as ekagra in sleep, for 
then it has for its object only the all pervading We know that 
each of the pramanas is used both for the instrument of, as well as 

the product of knowledge obtained by that instrument, so here 
the tWQ. is # from one point of view, the lowest level ot mind, 
and from another a guua which the mind turns it into its 
own object when sleeping. Such v*WflWt is full of Kles'as, 

for mind m a state of torpor has no power to shake off its im¬ 
purities and hence the seeming ekagrata of sleep is distinguished 
from the real ekfigrata of Yoga. *jt g i. 

3 archest, ^ i ...it. i srg stumor t 

swrcfo frsn JHmifa gfaroi srsft fircisran i 

it. i. ^ ° i 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga \iew the mind is not anni¬ 
hilated in the state of sleep. The doctrine of SoPT&rm posits 
the principle — cx mhilo nthil. If the mind were once taken to 
be non-existent in sleep, it would be impossible to get 
back to its organic unity and continuity ever after waking, 

1 “ But suppose that at a given moment, I become “ disinterested ” 
in the present situation, in the pressing action, in both of the forces 

which concentrate on one single point all the activities of memory; sup¬ 
pose in other words; I fall asleep. '* Mind Energy P. 94. Bergson could 

hot think that " disinterestedness " could be there inspite of *' tension ” of 
Attention. As we shall see the discipline of ¥t>&a combines both. ‘ 
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if at all one could wake up from such a sleep. At times in - 
Upanishadic thought the soul of a man is said to be free 
from the fetters of his mind as the latter is held to be destroyed 
(in sleep). We find this view popularly expressed in 
fafft or in w,rc*KlT fajftr, 

Here mind is said to be drowned in 
the original leaving the individual soul free to meet the 
Universal Sometimes along with the mind, even the senses 

are described as having gone into the original Nescience. 

*mp» Sffr’r JR. ( j-y ). At the root of different views 

about continuity or annihilation of mmd in sleep lie the 
different metaphysical doctrines about the nature of the world 
and causality. It is easy to see that according to the tatter 
view, we are left with no differentia to demarcate sleep from 
The difficulty must have been observed early, for m St. c. iv 
*i-\. we find that Indra is not satisfied with Prajapati’s 
reply when he identifies the true self with the self in 
sleep. “ When a man being asleep, reposing, and at perfect 
rest ( so that he is not aware that he is asleep) sees no dreams, 
that is the self, this is the immortal... 1 ' But Indra objects, 

'* Sir, in that way-he does not know himself, that he is I, nor 
does he know anything that exists. He is gone to utter 
annihilation. I see no good in this.” After such a rejection of the 
sleep-self comes the true higher self. And the difference lies 
in the level of attention. Ekagrata literally means one-ponted- 
ness, but it may be defined from the side of the object, as a 
state of mind in which it has one and the same thing as its 
object. The subjective co-efficient of ekagrata is one-pomtedness 
and it is this that is lacking in sleep, though it may have 
one and the same as its object. The seemingly ekagra 
nature of sleep is due to this oneness oi object but from 
the point of synergetic ekagrata, it is diametrically opposed 
to the state of Samadhi. 


i cf. ai&o qqrfostfMig it gfciqsr i 

t tv 



Section 5 ftww 

The operations of the are to a great extent 

presupposed in sense-perception. We had to deal with 
this function of mind in its onward path from 
to nfawf The English rendering of the word is 

given by ‘‘Imagination.” 1 But ffapr is not *BPCTT a as commonly 
understood. Even if the word were used in the sense of ftwi, 
one can only render its true meaning in the light of the whole 
discussion. In the field of Indian Philosophy we often find 
it difficult to light upon the true meaning of a term used. Thus 
flfl in Buddhism would mean perception, a process carrying 
one to the length of , while in Jainism it means 

the barest awareness, the most incipient consciousness. To 
take another instance may mean an act of memory, and 
sometimes that keen watchfulness of the mind, which guards 
one against evil thoughts. So too the word ^rci is very often used 
instead of fas**?, but the process there is not that of imagination. 
Under such circumstance we can profit more by closely following 
the discussion and the instances given ol the process of ffow, 
than by merely dogmatizing about it. 

We read in the Yogadars’ana:— 

“ is devoid of object 8 and follows the knowledge 
of words. ” 

it does not come up to real knowledge nor can it come 
to mean false knowledge. Even though devoid of object, there is 
a general tendency towards it 4 supported as it is by the 

1 Almost all the authorities render it as " Imagination. " Swami* 
Vivekanand renders it as " verbal delusion " which comes nearer its yogic 
value but it tells us nothing about foiR as a psychological process* 

2 Unfortunately the word «R"RT too is at times used in the sense of 
fan as in eiw nqta i ffn s q q. I 

3 Object not in the psychological sense but object considered as 
something real outside. 

4 The word KRfR is rendered by a general tendency towards it . 

Conception of comes very near the pragmatic view of truth, according 

to which one may act up to a truth because it helps one in the 
economy of life. 
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strength of verbal knowledge. For instance the very nature of 
Purusha is consciousness. If consciousness itself is Purusha, 
what is predicated of what (in this judgement) ? However a 
certain mode of mind manifests itself in the act of predicating. 
For instance-'Chaitra’s cow;’ so too-'the Purusha is inactive, and 
such-that-the-qualities-of-an-object-are-dcnied-to-it. ( 

) ’ *B5na stands, will stand, has stood.’- Here the meaning 
of the root alone is understood in the cessation of motion. In 
the same way the Purusha has 4 the-attribute-of-nol-being-born. 
By such a phrase one can understand only the, absence of the 
quality of being born and not any (positive) quality (residing ) 
m Purusha taken as a substratum (et^ft) (underlying his different 
attributes). Therefore there is a tendency in all men to express 
themselves by means of a quality arrived at by the process 
of (*t. n. and *IT. V S Vide S. 1.) 

And Vachaspati explains it thus:- 

'* Predication or an act of judgment consists of a relation 
between the predicated and the predicate. It might also be put 
thus-It is a relation between the quality and the thing qualified* 
Such a specific mode of mind is exhibited in the sentence 'Chaitra's 
Cow’-To give an ordinary instance,-‘An arrow stands.* Just as 
in “ he cooks ” or he breaks .« complete series of moments 
of action in which some precede while others (other moments) 
follow, is spoken of as limited by a certain result, so here too m- 
‘(An arrow) stands.’ It is the same relation of antecedence and sub¬ 
sequence when it is said-will stand-has stood. Well suppose that 
just like the action of cooking, the act of standing (or of cessation 
of motion ) is different from the arrow and that it is predicated 
of it. In reply to this the Bhashyakara says that only the 
meaning of the root is understood in the cessation of motion. 
The cessation from motion is again it is regarded as 

a from of existence and therein too the order of before 
and after is imposed upon,—such is the process of progressive 
iwaf! Non-existence is posited as existence and as subsequent 
(to something)-which afterwaids is attributed of all the 
Purushas! But it is not however an attribute which can be 
separated from the Purusha. Another instance is given-e* g. 
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OTTsgwfaOTfft i It has been maintained by many that apart 
from WOT and ffM* there is no other mode of mind like that of 
ftiw. It is for their enlightenment that all the amplification 

of instances is given.’' 

Over and above this it is maintained that:—“The process 
of RfaW projects or imposes differences in unity, or again im¬ 
poses unity among differences. There the difference as well 
as unity do not really exist. Even then the fawr is neither 
WOT nor because its operation is without any inner 

contradiction. Taking the well-known instance-of the Purusha’s 
relation to %tOT, what is the thing (subject) and what is the 
predicate. In pure unity there can be no differentiation between 
a thing and its quality A cow is not predicated of a cow! 

(tm ^-v S. 2.) 

Again further on we read:—“ The is one in 

which are mixed up the of the word, the object and the 

knowledge thereof What sort of whiiRt is this, ? - 

It is full of the word, the object, and its knowledge and 

their ffows. They are by their nature different, but on account 

of their (mutual) interrelation (ai'snra), ffost works in them-for it 

» 

is its function to show difierencc in unity and unity m difference. 
The meaning is that the wrrfn is mixed up with faspts 

of the word, the object and the knowledge thereof For instance 
the word “ cow " — In thn instance the (process of) fa** 
shows unity between object and its knowledge on one side and 

the word on the other. 1 .Thus it is seen that men grasp the 

word, the object and the knowledge thereof together and not 
keep them apart, even though they are different. F3ut since you 
say that they are not grasped apart, whence does the difference 
come ? ,J ( S 3) 

After this we come to the next Sutra. The difference 
drawn between the sforaf and qunftr is that in 

— -ai- ^ » 

1 Here the itw poes on • itb the feq showing (a) unity between 
(i) the object an 1 (ii) the word and knowledge and <b) between (i) knowledge 
and (ii) word and object on the other. 

2 The reply is given that learned seers have the power to see them 
as different. The quotation is jpven in S, 3 , 
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the latter there is no superimposition ( sprrt ) of any one of 
the three (<8*?, and PR) on the other, it being free from 
the process of fowf. The object of that is the pure 

object-the individual, free from the basic root of the process of 
ffawf involved in knowledge gained by and <wg*fR.—“The 
object stands by itself in its own pure form, cut off or limited, 
by its own form {and not by any other form which is arrived 
at by the process of The word is ffofaw). This is the higher 
SRTCSMmmediate experience of the Yogi. It is the root or the 
seed of both and «t3*TR; because they originate from it. 
But the immediate experience of that higher sir*? is not 
accompanied by wr cr aijRR. Therefore the immediate higher 
experience bom of fr.firaifwrfa is not mixed with any other 
pramana.” And Vachaspati explains it thus:—“It is the higher sirm 
of the Yogis because it has not the least taint of any 3RR,-non-ex- 
lstance imposed upon it. (But the opponent objects) ‘ Let us grant 
that the yogis grasp the reality of an object in such higher 
immediate experience, and then instruct and prove it to others. 
But how can such an object be either taught or proved by 
or (verbal knowledge or inference drawn to 

instruct others ), for the object of either is not that "TORier. 
But if W*R and have for their object that higher percep¬ 

tion, they being themselves mere processes of fiWw't the higher 
perception too becomes only a form of It is in reply to this 

that the Bh&shyakara says—‘It is the source of all wt and aiguR.' 
If the higher perception had betn alloyed with wn«RR just as 
the sfoafetoej is, this would have been the case, but the higher 
perception is their source; it is from higher perception that 
**ng*tR are bom. That which is the cause of something can¬ 
not itself be its object. ... ... Therefore the Yogis first know 
an object by the SfftRwar strict, and then lay it down before others 
and teach it to them. *' (IN* V ) “ Convention {e. g. 

to call a certain object a cow ) is the soul of that interrelation of 
apRRF between the word, the thing and its knowledge. And the 
faw*? of the knowledge we have in iigami and inference comes 
out of that.” (S. 4) But in the *WTT%, the object shakes 

off all the associated memories of such knowledge. 
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We find a similar process of fitaw when the unity found 
in the meaning of a complete sentence is broken up into 
words which by a second act of are broken up into a 

series of letters or sounds, (it. S. 5) 

Another reference to comes up in *■ 

There m the the doctrine of the ^NiRl+’s t. e. of subjective 
idealism is referred to. As against that the Sfimkhya-Yoga 
realism is posited, showing that the argument put forth by 
the subjectivists regarding the independent non-existence of the 
outside world is based upon a mere For it is only by accentu¬ 
ating on a mere aspect of reality and taking that to be the 
whole of it that one can rob the objective world of its 
indepedenl reality. That aspect on which the subjectivists 
build their whole metaphysics is the invariable nature of the 
real to be a part of some ones consciousness. We arc not 
here concerned with the metaphysical side of the discussion. 
But we must mention that the mere fact of being presented 
to us can be distinguished from within a complete subject- 
-object relation, by the help fipF^-pn>cess and that the identi¬ 
fication of thought with reality is an unwarranted step taken 
by metaphysics from insufficient psychological data. si?g i TfarafiTt 
WH5R&UJ! wwmwwnsi r^nwrsrr: s feqs rem 

ii *n *. *1 <{. it In the TTka the sphe re of fa^T-process is 
differentiated from that of wn, The objects of the outside world 
are or material; and matter is not taken to be the 
field of the process, ffaw doer, not illuminate the real form 
of the object, like the process of knowledge which is not fro?*!. 1 

Our primary sense experience is a series of 
si^Sis i. c as we haxc already mentioned, it consists 
of a presentation continuum. This fact is not laid down 
by the old thinkers in so many words as these. But 
the act of analysis by the help of which that original unity is 

5 ^ m =l5^ ^TOTTSPTt^:—but the next phrase rather com¬ 
plicates the matter- ^***151 I not being 

gross has not for its object the gross. But the is not itself 

gross eten though capable of experiencing the gross. In hi* com. on 
?Ro holds that grossness is grasped by SRZRjt, 
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broken up is itself introspectively analysed with a keenness 
equal to that exhibited by any one in the range of philosophic 
thought. From the above quotations we can describe the 
process of ftac-qf and lay down the following points. 

Our Intellect is so structurally framed that it can grasp 
a thing in its unity only by breaking it up into differences. 
Intellectual thought is always accompanied by language, and it 
is hard to say whether the analytical bias belongs originally 
to thought or is the mere outcome of the use of language. The 
former alternative seems to be more plausible, for if it were 
wholly absent in thought it could surely have found out a 
letter instrument through which to express itself. Such a 
thought process is one of the two aspects of farasn?. Man 
never likes to remain within the narrow though intense boun¬ 
daries of pure sense-experience. The disposition to self-expres¬ 
sion in the midst of similar selves is an urge which has no 
beginning. ( 

ritapqT taafstocW i) In a way man’s uni¬ 
verse becomes wider by social intercourse, but this expan 
sion costs him his intensity, inasmuch as it takes him fur¬ 
ther away from the direct touch of reality. 

We cannot know the pure I'Tffow sRstej; we cannot reduce 
ourselves to the level of the sensation. We travel a long way 
off on the path of thought-abstraction, before we realise where 
we are. 1 Even our perceptual judgment e. g. this is a jug— 
UH:— already bears the stamp of showing us a subject and 
a predicate, both different in a way from each other and still 
brought together in a single act of consciousness. Judgments 
at the lowest level already have the form A is B, for no 
judgment is possible in the tautological form A is A. % *i«rr 

Arc _\ rvv 

How the original unity of concrete experience is broken 
up we do not know. We can only say that psychologically 
the concepts of subject and object are arrived at by a process 

*ir- 1111 p ' ,p i p 

1 This is the reason why in the the lower ftOfaR SJ^Tfcf is not 

mentioned except as a process or of the indnyas, 
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of differentiation carried into the original unity of experience 
implying a duality but not dualism. There is no mention as to how 
the psychological process of actually works in breaking 

up the original experience, giving us both the subject and the 
object; Perhaps a Buddhist in any such explanation, if he tried it, 
would give greater prominance to the object, than to the subject. 
A Veduntin might hold that the products of fo* 7 ? constitute the 
Mfiyii which is eternal but his belief is metaphysical and not psycho¬ 
logical. Other schools of philosophy had no necessity to posit 
any specific vritti of for they believed in ihe objective 

existence of substance and quality, person and attribute the 
individual and his genus. For the Nyaya and the Jain schools 
of thought both relations and relala were real. According to 
the Yogadars'ana they are one indivisible, and only distin¬ 
guishable with the help of Other schools did accept 

but only to the extent that it gave us determinate perception. 
Patafijali alone had to extend its operations lieyond the 

and posit its existence integrally on account of an extra-psy¬ 
chological doctrine of his system. Thus we can understand full well 
the real import of the only by taking it along with 

the earliest beginnings of the ptocess seen in the sfiftER SRarct. 

Psychology as a science can do nothing but posit the 
principle of continuity, and hand over the ultimate problem of 
the relation between and to metaphysics It 

does not try to probe beyond the differentiation between subject 
and object which for it are final. It takes them for granted and 
starts from an apparent duality. But the whole praxis of 
yoga lies in the direction of a return to the original unity of 
experience. It is a question whether cur consciousness can ever 
return to the point whence it started. The writer believes that a 
definite theory of the different levels of attention or of conscious¬ 
ness goes to assert the impossibility of traversing the same 
path once gone over by mind, at the same time that it makes 
enough room for the attainment of higher ir. Hence a 

process from to fsrfitafcwiqfn *. e. from sftasq to 
stage does not bring one to the original sensation, but 

to a higher r jitoj. 
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We shall deal with the question of the Levels of Attention 
and or later on; what concerns us here is the 

nature of the process. The process taken as a whole 
includes within itself two apparently contradictory hut in 
truth complimentary operations namely those of finding diffe¬ 
rences within a unity, and secondly of imposing unity on 
differences Its first half is a process of abstraction in thought 
wherein the single composite organic oneness ol an object is 
broken up into several elements. The other half of the process 
consists of the relationmg function of mind bringing absolutely 
unconnected objects into a related whole, simply because such 
a relation serves some one of its purposes. 

The traditional instance taken is that of the relation bet¬ 
ween Purusha and his attributes. When a thing simply is the 
attribute, (though we cannot say even this much) we can 
make no judgment about it. Still however men indulge in such 
judgments and base their social intercourse on them. There 
is another instance taken from ordinary life. A man says—‘the 
arrow 1 is, will be, and has become stationary ! And he might try 
to divide motion, or take rest to he a state which is derived 
from motion. But in no instance do we find mere motion apart 
from something moving. As a Buddhist would say, there is no mo¬ 
tion outside the moving object. This has its own application in 
Yoga where one is required to be free from the impositions of 

Freedom from its first operation namely that of breaking up 
a unity into differences means freedom from abstract names. This 
is very essential so far as reaching the underlying truth even in 
any science is concerned, for very often, when an abstract 
term is u?ed instead of a concrete one, one is tempted to think 
that one has explained a phenomenon. For instance in Psycho¬ 
logy, it was this enslavement to froftf-products that took it in a 
wrong direction. Very often a psychologist thought that when he 
had used terms like ‘sensations’, * percepts \ ‘ ideas ‘volitions’, 
and what not, he had explained the entity called mind to an 
extent that he had no need of recognizing it. But as McDougall has 
put it, “a percept, a concept,.are never found lying about loose 

in the world, as he may find a pebble, or a star, or a bone, 

t Vs 
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or any other physical thing. He might as well expect to find 
“ a falling ” or “ a movement ” without something that falls 
or moves or “a perceiving” or “a remembrance” detached 
and isolated from the subject who perceives or remembers. *’ 

This does not mean that motion itself is impossible, for 
the world is not a plenum, but a process and that, as 
V&chaspati lays it clown, each and every process is 
supposed to terminate in a certain result. Does he mean that wo 
only think the process comes to an end, simply because we are 
interested in a certain result or, as we might put it, simply because 
we cut across and put a stop to a process in itself indivisible, by 
means of our artificial purposes ? Can we link this assertion 
with ^ ^ 3®ra^-the Guoas work ceaselessly, only we impose 
our purposes on them ? Can we above all find in this the 
Bergsonian solution of the paradox of Zeno's flying arrow 1 that 
motion by itself is indivisible, and that one can divide it only 
by the process of f^T, i. e, by the process of abstraction ? 

That the object and its motion cannot be separated is 
consistent with and comes near the view that the wff, its *7$ 
and its qtorms-all form an indivisible single process, and that 
what might lie regarded as a from one point of view 
might as well turn out to be a 9$ fiom a higher point of view. 
Hierarchy of ^ffs is definitely posited in ut. the 

different w»ffs answering to different points of views, i. & to our 

different purposes. tn? qftnw i.«rfiWtsfa 

tr* XT* swrofornit Sfct i. 

*1. V I ‘Wfsft ^fcT i Ui And 

Vfichaspati comments— ^1 mtPTifi?- 

The process of analysis and abstraction in thought is 
responsible for all the problems of relation like those of-substance 
and quality, Person and his attributes, the subject and the 
predicate. Spatial relations are held to be given. Though space 

1 Whether m mentioned in the bhashya be a man or an arrow it 
1* immaterial to ue so far as our diecq?$ion goes, 
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means extension, and mind has no spatial coefficient ( — 

HWIWW el®?* **J5R*l ^ Hlift «f % fU% l. 

*f aRfawifan ^rhrciiit i ere* v. it), still 

it is held that spatial relations are directly apprehended by sK?W 
The temporal relations of the outside world are given along with 
these in a certain order of limitation and so too motion. But the 
processes of thought—the categories of thought as we might 
say-work upon the unity of experience by breaking it up. We 
do not find any metaphysical treatment of the problem ol 
relations as such. For the Yogadars’ana is concerned not 
with the metaphysics of relations and their reality, but with 
their psychological side, and the way out of them leading one 
nearer to the underlying spiritual Reality. 

But the faratfR process does not merely mean abstraction 
and analysis. It covers the whole ground of relations, which 
may be classified broadly into those that are brought about 
by artificially breaking up a unity and those which are the 
outcome ot conventionally linking two objects together. 
We have dealt with the former class of relations. An 
instance of the latter type is:—dr:—This is Chaitra’s cow. 
Evidently the relation is a purely got-up relation. Chaitra and 
the cow are different objects, and they are brought together, by 
the fiPK-q process, establishing a semblance of unity between 
the two in a single judgment 

Thus at a stroke the whole fabric underlying social 
relations and convention is cut up. Relations can be either the 
work of individual thought or of social convention. All verbal 
knowledge is either a unity broken up into differences, or an 
artificial unity set up between differences. Even the social law 
of property goes, for nf is only a ! The s&dhaka 
has to free himself not merely from judgments that seem to 
deal with unity, but from projecting relations where they do 
not really exist between things. 

The correlation of fow on the objective side is the 
relation of between the objects related. In the relation¬ 
ship of «r«rra we have false imposition or false identification. 
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The relation between body and Soul is often said to be 
that of So too even outside objects do impose them¬ 

selves upon one another and even upon us, some how or other. 
The process is the subjecive faculty which corresponds to 

the objective miRT. Thus Patanjali says:-5i*m 

WR:.II ii Viewed objectively the relation between 

and am is that of *im&, while subjectively it is the 
faRaffvr that is able to apprehend this relationship, inasmuch 
as the ersircf includes the relation between knowledge and its, 
object and IR or am, it comes a bit near the Nyaya 
conception of 'Srafor-that peculiar lelation between mind and its 
object the like of which we never find in experience. 

Ramifications of the are w ider than those of any 

other. Verbal knowledge, and inference both are cast into the 
mould, at the base of which works supreme. So there is 
overlapping in the classification of the modes of mind s). 

The division given is am, ft’m, f^r and But out 

of the three kinds of pram anas, two are based upon fiwsa 
Even amr is not wholly free from its taint for its further sub- 
dhisions ore the frfiw&a and flte-a amt. Hence only one- 
the fafiN&a amt can he regarded as a pure ami, while the 
amt, and try to deal wath things only through 

the refracting medium of “ words, words, words ” and they by 
themselves do not give us the individual m the object, but only 
the generalities that inhere m it * f? fsftpfrr ^ i In the 

Yogadars’ana it is not definitely laid down that the concept 
of the genus is arrived at by the process of The 

object of amt is held to be cn the contrary an organic 
unity containing within its womb both the ft Ufa and the smm. 
A consideration of the relation between the fatta and the 
stuiwr would lead us to a discussion of gflfiwc and 
wholes, into which we need not go for the present. How 
the is picked out from amidst the concrete individual 

is not made quite clear; but iroin the fact that the atgm 
process is held to be based upon we might conclude that 
the RTRFa is picked up by that very process. Thus to avoid 
overlapping we would be required to classify the 
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under the following heads:*—fafifaw sfFswsr, foew, fon, and 
subdividing into sf*re**? Hc^, B^gunt and «!l*w 

is distinguished from both swff and fiwfo. 
is neither true knowledge nor false knowledge ' That which 
can be neither true nor false is classified in modern text books 
on psychology either under doubt or “ suppositions ”. We 
evidently cannot put under e*rar—doubt, because the state 

of doubt affects the subject alone and as such the element of 
personal equation enters more in doubt. Hence social intercourse 
cannot be based upon such a precarious mode of mind. True or 
false belief or disbelief is categorical in its nature and is opposed 
to doubt psychologically, but the products of are distinguished 
from swtw and It was Memong who posited the existence 

of a certain class of judgments that were neither true not 
false, but were mere Suppositions . x We might favourably compare 
fw-T with suppositions; but like all comparisons, this too is to 
be taken with some reservation is wider than an act 

ot supposition inasmuch as its oj»eration is seen at 
the loot of judgments that would be regarded as falling 
within tlie category oi true or false by western thinkers. 
Thus the judgment—This is Cailra’s cow—would be regarded 
a valid judgment and not a mere supposition, while according 
to the Yogadars’ana view all judgments of relation are merely 
products of the fawt -functioning. 

From the above discussion it must be clear that ftTOCT 
ts not the process of imagination in the sense of the word in 
which if is generally used . It is on one side the process of 
abstraction in thought. It is thought brought to bear with all 
its analytical functioning upon the unity of experience At the 
same time it is a sort of a relationing process between different 
objects. Taking both the moments contained in the operations 
of we might say it is a relationing faculty somehow 

imposed upon reality and accepted by both reality as well as 
humanity . Though reality be apprehended by us through 
judgments, it is not made up of judgments. The content of any 
proposition is given to us in a srs?, while the form of it is 

1 Vide Problem of Truth. P. 84. e. s. 
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given by the the categories of fasw This comes near the Kantian 
epistemology. 1 2 * The thing-in- itself, the Ding~an-sich was taken 
to be inapproachable by Kant. The Indian view point parts 
company here, for in the Upanishads we find a sufficient number 
of references to show that the real was not held to be out of 
reach, though only an inner approach to it was'held to be possible. 
And in spite of such a characteristic of the real, all social 
intercourse regarding it is based upon and somehow or other 
it goes on even though the follows only words and has 

no real objective substratum to correspond to the relations 5 ' 
(’TCgrcPi) set up by it To seek the reason for such a harmony, 
amounting almost to a pre-established harmony, is to leave 
the sphere of psychology proper, and go over to metaphysics. 
But inasmuch as the Yoga doctrine js based upon it we may 
mention m passing that the process of SFn^trRrgvrcft' is 

possible primarily because all are m possession of the same 
reality, and secondarily because the process functions in 
the same way in all human beings. 

1 Keith says, ** Dharmakirti developed a period!} definite theory 

in which a clear distinction was drawn between the element of sense in 
perception and the function of imagination in the nariowtst sense, percejt* 
tion is without imagination and i unerring ( at S T RUT ) but this 

merely Rives us a momentary < untact with something real, but utterly 
inexpressible. A1J our knowledge is based upon this contact, but its 
content (?) is supplied In tbe imagination (), acting bv ruleb 

which it itself imposes, a conception whirh has obvious analogues with 
the Kantian doctrine of peri option/' Kar. Mim. P. 25 The writer has not 
looked into Pharinakirti’s theory of perception, but bow even the content 
can be supplied by is something which evidentlv one cannot follow* 

U certainly • an not be upon bare umfaci that the rules of are 

imposed The fSrffiRitf’T has in it, in a seed-state all the moments of 

knowledge, distinguished later on The Yogi has to take reeource to 
onh to convey it to others. STRJ^VT 

^ t What Vachaspati has said of the higher 

SPiy can as well be applied to the lower 3 RTO 

2 We have alread\ mentiomd that the obpctne counterjiart is 

hut is not regarded as real. 
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We almost come upon this view of fta? in The Study of 
Patafijali 1 -" When we say Chaitra's cow, it is only an imagi* 
nary (?) relation, for actually speaking no such thing exists as the 
cow of Chaitra. Chaitra has no connection m reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of consciousness, 

there is the same illusory relation.Thus it sometimes breaks 

a concept into two parts and predicates one of the other, and 
sometimes predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 
......Thus its sphere has a wide latitude in all thought process 

conducted through language and involves an element of abstraction 
and construction and is called This represents the faculty 
by which oar concepts are arranged in analytical or synthetical 
proposition. ” Hero we come very near a true description 
of the fav- 1 ? functioning, but the rendering is done by the 
same ill-fated word ‘Imagination ' 1 


1 P. 196. 





Section 6 fte Dispositional Masses 

Bosanquet has said-Truth is the whole; we might say 
with equal meaning that Mind is the whole. Even though we 
might pick up certain modes or some functions, it is the 
total mind that manifests itself in all its workings Inspite 
of the scholastic differences about the nature of the senses, 
and the outside world. Indian thought always agreed to view 
mind as a whole for it never broke up its unity into 
compartmcntal faculties. The suiest assurance of this fact comes 
to us from the definite recognition of dispositional masses, 
cognitive, affective as well as conative. At the very first question 
regarding the modes of the mind, the interdependence of the 

present and the past is recognized. .i 1 

WT-sntftercr: *iwt: t swts* # i 

l—“ The modes of the mind are either afflicted or 
pure. These modes create or leave behind them their samskaras 
which are akin to them. From the samskaras (in turn) originate 
the various modes and again from the modes the samskaras. 
Thus the wheel of the modes and the samskaras turns round 
and round ceaselessly. ” This is not a one-sided dependence of 
the present on the past which might result m automatism, but 
it is mutual modification of both, giving us a continuity actively 
constructed by the inner Self. 

The Sanskrit word Samskaru is almost untranslatable. 
It is wider then the masses of so-called apperception, m that 
the functioning of the swrcfos is not confined to the cognitive 
side of consciousness alone It includes within itself the cognitive, 
affective and conative dispositions. When the Bhashya-kara 
speakes of the he means it as a fundamental law 

of the mental function, which when specified gives us the three 
types of dispositions laid down in modern psychology. 1 The 
five principal modes of mind mentioned seem to have 

1 E» g. the same law is implied when the bhashya quotes'— 

U W II We can roughly compare it 
with Arist’s conceptions of energeia and dynamts and their relation. 
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nothing to do with the conative aspect of consciousness. One 
would think that with only these modes, a complete psychology 
of the structure and the function of mind could not be 
constructed. The eternal wheel, or the vicious circle in which 
our mind keeps on moving is only the barest diagram with 
which the Bhashyak&ra acquaints us firstly. Our mind does 
move in a circle, but the circle as we shall see later on gets 
wider, so as to include within itself all the stages from 
perception to the accomplishment of an act through the 
intermediate links of desire, aversion etc. And the sarnskaras 
play an important roll in all this economy of an individual s life. 

The word samskara has even a wider field of application 
than that of the mental dispositions. Even material things are said 
to be capable of receiving the samskaras, which on their level 
are not of the finer acts of consciousness, but of mere physical 
impact and motion. We have already mentioned the Potters 
wheel catching the or momentum. As distinguished 

fi om there is another termed In the Yoga- 

dars’ana we readr-snsurerc* <?lS5Ft wfitar? atwflfau- 

€ C ^ % 

i si ^ qwFtafitsrcrRfa i. 

'fonspr*! i tosmrcd dwR. r^r^trro I! v. n© ii 

Here while treating the subject matter of siftfcitaT resultting in an 
instinctive fear of death, Viichaspati says that an attempt to explain 
it by the help of such broad and vague conceptions like those of 
Nature or *WPT would fail, for even in such a physical event like 
that of the opening of a lotus by day and its closing down by 
night, we cannot invoke their aid For the cause of its opening 
is the touch of the sun’s rays, while the closing of its petals is 
due to its The conception of the comes 

to mean more than inertia, for the former not meiely resists 
any outside force, but over and above that it lues to bring back 
its original position when the force has spent itself. In this sense 
it does come after all near the conception of or Though 

it is not mentioned by Vachaspati, we might say that m us too 
there is an element of on account of which 

our body constantly refuses to respond rightly, to obey or to 
come up to the level of our higher thoughts and purposes. 

t* K\ 
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The and the emit?, the inferable and the directly 

perceivable fafwfls are already mentioned. is a of 

the former type, inapproachable by its very nature. 1 It was said 

“ By its fruits ye shall know them *\ So with the uncanny 

depths of our mind. We infer the existence of the 

saipskaras from the individual acts of recollection or memory. 

The samkaras (particularly the form the fund of 

memory, while gives us the individual recollections, a distinc- 

£ 

tion drawn by Bergson in his Matter and Memory. References 
are met with at various places, about the relation between 
samskara and smriti. OgErcg i ft \- II ^ 

m *rcrar: <tt: ^ 8t5nft?RTcftJTr sfa i etc. 

According to Indian thought, the life of the individual 
extends in the past uplo infinity, but may have a terminus in 
moksha in future. The Soul is eternal and its relation withhfe 
or the world is beginningless in the past with a possibility of a 
divorce depending upon his own effort. It is, in a way, 
the reverse of the Christian conception of the human soul 
with a definite beginning in time and an infinite future. 
Mind in its passage through eternal time past, gathers the 
debris of the samskaras of all experiences in different lives; 
and the infinite burden of accumulation would in itself be 
unbearable except for the Law of Karma. and 

mean the same thing, though generally is reserved for 

that which has a determining value on our present or 

the future life. The samskaras of all the acts are stored up in 
our mind as so many latent forces, which assume the form 
of a *IRRT or an active tendency when, according to the law of 
Karma, the time for their fruition comes. 

The samskaras are taken to be the causes of recollections. 
The wwtffe is the original fund of memory from which differ¬ 
ent recollections spring up at opportune moments. The relation 
between and is that between the unmanifest substratum 
and its manifestation. The region of the samskaras lie in the 
depths of subconsciousness. The tRftwfcn: dttrcr: form the 

l cf. qsngitar. snbui: shwtrt jj It *3*3?, u 
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structure of our mind in its totality. Taken in its full psycho¬ 
logical connotation, the tiWR'fik includes w»thin itself the cogni¬ 
tive, conativc, affective and instinctive dispositions as well, 1 

After a certain spiritual advancement, it is held that a 
Yogi is able to know all the samskaras of his whole past. In 
our next section we shall see that such a direct knowledge 
of the samskaras cannot mean an actual memory, because 
only in a narrower sense an objectification of a samskara 
would result in Sjffr, recollection; In the bhashya on 3.18 
the different kinds of are given as under—sPf 

ottt:, qnfafan: \ 

c 

smtesn i Here samskaras are 

-s * 

broadly divided into two classes:— 

( 1 ) The 

and (ii ) the ’wfcpfe'T—Samskaras 
The former group is taken to lie the stnc qua non of particular 
recollections and infections of the mind, the latter class contain 
within it the which are left behind by different 

acts, good and bad and form the conativc dispositions 
with their mysterious ( ) working woven with the 

law of karma. The former group gives us the cognitive 
dispositional or apperceptive masses on the one hand, 

l It is only in modern psychology that we find the fact of the mind 
storing all its experiences in the form of samskaras fully annunciated. 
E. g. * They ( subconscious ideas ) are not really and in fact present to 
the mmd, but only m power, nor do we draw them all out distinctly in 
imagination ”• P. 96. “ Habit itself implies retention and is practically 

synonymous with disposition. It must therefore pre—suppose dtsposita ", 
-Ward’s Psych. Prin. P. 98. * And we prefer to call that which endures 
in the mind (not idea because it confuses the act of thinking of an 
object with the enduring conditions which render possible the thinking of 
that object)—as the conditions of our thinking of any object, not an 
“ idea *' but cognitive dispositions Out. Psych. P. 259. The principle 
is quite commonly accepted, but the psychologists in the west posit the 
dynamic residua analytically, t. e. cognitive residua, conative residua etc* 
The Indian thinkers on the contrary grasped the depositing of samskaras 
firstly synthetically, for it was one and the same, trait of the mind which 
preserved cognitive, affective or conative acts. 
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and the affective dispositions which supply the mind with the 
necessary motive power for action. That part of the total 
fund of samskaras which is known in the shape of definite acts 
of memory is defined by Vachaspati in his TIka, where he says 
fTFTsn f| while the others are-- ajfanfiW'HbMT: 

i It is only the samskaras left by our cognitive 
acts which can be recalled in the shape of recollections. 
The sutra u tft. \* M deals 

with a phenomenon that would fall within the pemew of 
abnormal psychology, and we need not enter into it. But 
Vachaspati*s Tika shows us clearly the several kinds of dis¬ 
positional masses that form the structure of our mind. 

We shall for the present deal with the cognitive disposi¬ 
tional masses which result not merely in memory, but affect 
the incoming sensations, by ushering some and excluding 
others. We might compare these flRsrr: Stwrcr: with the so-called 
apperceptional 1 masses, termed by Dr. Ward “Intellective sys¬ 
tems” which assimilate any new sensation and give it its meaning 

According to western psychology apperception of any 
new element of consciousness is earned out under the guidance 
of the mood present, or the purpose or the particular 
“ question *’ in mind, and more or less the character of any 
new element or its meaning depends upon the particular 
system of the saniskiiras with which it gets unified. W e have 
already referred to this m our treatment of perception and 
interpretation. The moods or the purposes of western psychology, 
on account of their strictly non-moral scientific attitude, all seem 
to live upon the same level of consciousness Thus Pillsbury 
says -—■* The subconscious is nothing mysterious, no new and 
detached realm of mind, hut merely a mass of experiences of 
the same general character as those that we have been 
considering. ” This much is in perfect harmony with the 
Indian doctrine of the Fuither on he says that “we 

3 Apperception" the word was originally used by Leibnitz, to 
demarcate clear ideas from the vague. It was developed by Kant, for 
whom transcendental apperception ” was the work of the categories of 
understanding Herbart brought the word down from general Philosophy 
to psychology proper. 
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cannot mean by the subconscious a new level of mind, we 
can at the most mean an organisation of the old experiences 
in a slightly new way ” He has maintained this as against the 
the theory of Freud which turns subconsciousness into almost 
another individual mind as opposed to the conscious mind. 
But in the Yogadars’ana, the mention of the subconscious 
intellective masses always goes with the acceptance of different 
levels of subconscious mmd. That a certain level of apperceptional 
masses always gravitate towards bondage m life, while others 
take a man higher up in spiritual advancement is shown in— 

sunfaasrsRw: uma » ?bpwt: 

a3J*T * | iqf. *)-Vo I ^ aSTOrTOf, ^Jct 5TCUU- 

^ *RT^Tf%|g: ii—£ ter u We have so 

often mentioned that the whole pioblem of Yoga, is to nse 
on higher levels of our mind. Corresponding to the levels of 
consciousness there are different levels in subconsciousness too. 
The samskaras cannot be worked upon directly. A low’er 
samskara t. e. a saijisk&ra left by a lower \ritti, can only 
be driven out or uprooted, or suppressed by a higher 
samskiira, which we can deposit in our subconscious mind 
only by inducing a higher mode of mind through an effort of 
attention. In the passage above quoted, it is definitely laid 
down that the s which are originally deposited in 

the mind by similar modes, are themselves the causes of 
further l%s or modes on the same level. These are so to say 
the cognitive dispositional masses, which condition "the acts of 
our attention. The structure of the samsk&ras is of our own 
making. The functional working of mind when left to itself, 
undisturbed by individual effort, expresses what we can call 
the Law of circular causality, 1 according to which the causes 
( asms ) leave their effects ( ) which in tui n cause fresh 

causes ( awa®) 

1. In Physics eternal motion is impossible but in Psychology, with 
the entity of mind it seems to be a statement, the truth of which is 
easily granted. Psychology never posits entropy • 
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In our section on the auditory perception of meaning 
we have quoted Vachaspati’s sentence—WflU 
Hwmgwif'i'wtokn 11 & w We can 

call this the Law of the Specificity of the Samskaras. For 
what Vachaspati has said here with regard to the specific 
recollections of different letter sounds might as well be applied to 
an act of assimilation or apperception. He means that a particular 
samskara can bring to memory only the very object which 
had caused it. Taking a wider meaning of the word we 
might go beyond this and say that a particular system of 
samskaras can bring forth a fresh object belonging to that 
class only. This widening of the sphere of the functioning of 
samskaras is not unwarranted m the light of our earlier 
quotation. We find its corroboration even further on:— 

*r*n uTwfq <rc?ltafl?!Tsgjftacl trot 

W 

cTSirarfttf ti mt. •*. \% ii awtRi- 

Tfffr II v. II . 

etc I fct: ? sfamrosftsrwr: ff?r ti v =« 

w nthjsusif mrr uRifcrcr itwpftarore 

u v \<z h *rt*Tr 

g . \\ ii and srftrc>rc»n«rat torthth i.^3 

siRRi hrI%; cT^sn: ct^i^ettth. » *n. *. <n 11 “Just as the existence of 
seeds is inferred from the blades of grass shooting forth in 
the monsoon, so too when tears flow down, and the hair 
stand on their ends on hearing of the path of liberation, we 
infer that such a man has in him the seed of fostos&r-true 
knowledge of the nature of the absolutely individual Purusha 
In between the breaks arise other thoughts ( leaning towards 
bondage ) due to the still surviving samskaras ( of the same 
type, lurking in subconscious depths. ) Even in mind 
otherwise bent towards true discrimination, other thoughts like 
“l am ” crop up at intervals And whence ? From previous 
sainskaras ( even though their ) seeds be almost weak . 1 Just as 


1 And this reflection is as old as Jf. ^y, wherein we 
tend, Even m a mind which loves the truth and bas gone to rest in 
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the infections (of the mind ) cannot again sprout forth after 
their seeds have once been burnt up, (this is said with regard to 
affective dispositional masses ), in the same way the former 
samskara (HS-Nrbr representing the whole mass of cognitive 
dispositions tending to bondage ) cannot give brith to (lower ) 
knowledge or experience or mode, after it has once been burnt up 
in the fire of know ledge.” In the quotation given from 4. 29 
the same fact is retold. In the last quotation the repository of 
the total fund of samskaras is said to be the mind Here uro is 
used in the sense of fc'R. Though the mind is the reservoir of all 
our TORT s, any particular tort cannot gather strength by merely 
having a place in the store house of the mind. Here we must 
distinguish between aiRR and stt&to. 1 The TORT finds refuge m 
the mind, but it leans on to the object which calls it forth; 
so that it at once conditions the object, and receives strength 
form it. So instead of the we might speak of the 

^TOTRiRTORTTO, TORT bringing one again to [the specific vritti 
which was the cause’ of it. 

We began with the division of the $R5Rf<R into cognitive, 
affective 3 and conative ones—fiRq®, 5 Srt«j<s, but they are 

only distinguishable and not separable. They all work together 
almost interdependent like the three gunas working ceaselessly 
in the mind. TOfok fcmpr ir 

SP^wrr, ijssirh. m flrro^Rfiift i 

itself, there arise when it is deluded by the object of sense, wrongs 
resulting from former acts* ” 

1 The Bhashyakara does make a distinction between Ig, qs*, 8?|9RT 

and eflasR of the TORTS* is used for both good and bad ones-e. g. 

■gTTORRiR as well as The word TORT though at times iden¬ 

tified with dflBR is reservedly used for lower <R9Rs when in their 
dynamic state. 

2 Out of the five q^RTs, ^ are definitely affective in their 
character, 3tftl*t3R( is instinctive fear and taking fear to be an emotion 

we might class it with TOl|& atf^TIT is too generic in its nature, and 
«1%RTT as a q*Rr is the feeling of Egoism. AH these are affective in an 

evil sense. Still however we might use affective fpr u infective. ” ( Vide 

Supra. P. 34 Ftn. 1.) 
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To the virtuous is pleasant what to the vicious is painful^ 
while from «tfwr-Nescience springs infatuation. It is only in 
true knowledge that the mind is able to keep to the 
golden mean. And in all such acts of knowledge, mind as a 
whole works through its total mass of dispositions which form 
its structure. 

Note:— 

The dispositional masses form the structure of our mind, 
which structure is of its own making. Mind functions 
through its past experiences in the present, but we cannot, 
as Pillsbury does it, 1 prove the continuity of self merely 
through this characteristic of mind to preserve all its 
experiences. The mental structure is nothing material, but 
like any other material structure it has an inertia of its own 
which might stubbornly refuse to rise superior to itself The 
Yogic praxis consists in going from lower to higher levels of 
attention; and the structure of mind is automatically lecast in 
doing this. Thus Yoga stands for freedom of the mind as 
against its automatism which comes as a result of the Law 
of Circular Causality at lower levels of mind. It is to develop 
plasticity of mind as against the rigidity of its structure. To 
do this Yoga asks a subject to catch the mind m the moment of 
its functioning through its structure in the present and thus try 
to transform it. In the active functioning of mind, those vnttis 
which rise automatically from the bed of past structure and tend 
towards bondage have to be suppressed. Biology tells us that when 
a structure ceases to function, it gets atrophied. The same happens 
with mental structure too If those vnttis which are to a more 
or less extent the expressions of a certain structure be suppressed, 
the structure would sooner or later get atrophied and die 
out. The meaning of suppression here is not '' repression ”. 
Due to the Feudian school, there has been no dirth of 
pseudo-psychological literature preaching against “ repression ’, 
and asking men to run out their nature. Now repression can 

1 Vide his Attention. P. 199 e» »• We shall have to deal with this 
in our section on The Nature of Mind. 
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be harmful only because an evil tendency is fought against on 
the same mental plane. Psychologists and physiologists too 
are ready enough to j osit a hierarchy of neurones in our 
nervous system. Such neurones lying in successive superior 
gradations regulate those on the lower level, so that the physio- 
logy of our whole body resembles a government with its own 
head in the cortex. 1 2 3 But in psychology proper it was Swami 
Vivekananda who firstly gave the principle of levels of conscious¬ 
ness by positing ‘super-consciousness ,a What the physiologists 
claim for the body, Indian thinkers asserted long ago of mind. 
Now or suppression consists of nipping in bud the 

expressions of a certain structural tendency, when they appear 
above the threshold by reaching a higher level of attention, and 
this primarily means a complete structural transformation of mind. 
This can only be done by burning out the unwanted sarrisk&ras 
deeper in our subconscious mind. It was a direct knowledge of 
the truth contained in this that made the Indian thinkers posit 
levels of subconsciousness corresponding to levels of attention. 
We can find a modern analogue to this in Bergson’s principle 
of the levels of “ tension ” above the threshold, 9 while below 
it lie depths within depths of subconscious mind, traversed, 
though not consciously, by the effort of memory* in trying to 
recall a particular samskara. 4 * 


1 “ We cannot mean by the subconscious a new level of mind " P. 
212 and " Again we must assume that there are not only different sys¬ 
tems, but different levels of systems in the organism of the nervous 
mechanism. Systems upon one level would control directly the systems 
at the lower level, just as the lower systems control the activity of the 
single cells. ” P« 255. What can Pillsbury’s two remarks put together 
mean ? Even a strictly scientific psycho-neural (if not psycho-physical) 
parallelism would require one to posit such a structure in our mind too. 

2 Const. Sur. Up* Phil* P. 139* 

3 Mind Energy —Nature of Intellectual Effort P. 152 e. s. 

4 M fl ttwr and Memory* P. 211 and 220 e. s. Also False Recognition 

—in Mind Energy. P. 120 e. s. also P* 154* 



Section 7 —Memory 

When a taw comes up to consciousness in its original 
form it is called memory. The sainskara is the cause, the sitte 
qua non , of an act of memory, though treated last of all 
is presupposed from the very beginning in the ascription of 
meaning, due to contraction in perception. Even determinate 
perception would be impossible without intial memory which at 
its implicit level we call ' primary retention This implicit 
memory becomes explicit at the ideational level when the subject 
recalls definite portions of his past, has for its object the 
greater portion of mental structure. Because mind functions 
as a whole, any individual mode is depicted against its complete 
background, and even in its functioning the different modes 
imply one another. Thus sfawt asrcj, aigjirc, wnu-all imply 
fowr. So too we have to definitely recognize memory 
in the grasping of the meaning of a spoken word, but its 
field is wider than that of fowl even. Without memory mental 
functioning would be impossible, for a mere fund of samskaras 
would give no meaning to the outside world. Memory gives us 
the living link between the past and the present. As the 
differentiotion of the fofowr U^Wijf takes on more complex forms 
from those of determinate perception or recognition to those 
of interpretation and association, the mental coefficient of 
memory gets extricated from other modes, and memory of 
some past experience becomes possible. 

Before going any further, we must distinguish this 
from the other use of the word where it means wakefulness or 
watchfulness. The use seems to be as old as the Upanishadic 
times-for ^FRfHK says in the vwiSifo: 

wS'taffol fosnft^: i 1 The word is more often met with in Buddhism, 
and in this sense of watchfulness it means keeping the 
particular ’foq always in mind implying complete subjection of 
all the fosfos. There is a verse by S’antidevncharya— 

1 We had no such doctrine of an original state of Soul from which 
it fell down into the world of sense, because the relation between crag 

and Sfffa is beginningless. we cannot compare this with Plato’s 
theory of * Anamnesis * 
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fonrwt info * * *nwro?i <pn | 
wtgrt: li 1 

u When stands keeping a watch at the mind-door 
the Ssjrwt comes, and having come, it never departs/’ Even in 
the Yogadars'ana we have-^r#lawfh^!ftrafr$q» II V ^ • 9 H 

Here the word cannot be taken in the sense of mere 
memory. Vachaspati takes it in the sense of 'RR or fixed voluntary 
attention preliminary to *RTfa—ejfafsjHH * But 
the positive definition of rr given in is— 

tTRctTRR^U and we can only take to be the negative side 
of it. And in this case as it comes after and the 
meaning of such a negative sense can be that keen 
watchfulness of mind. We can do nothing but guess how 
from its original meanining of memory could come to 
mean such watchfulness. In an effort of recollection we always go 
up and down the depths of different levels of subconsciousness, 
and pick up the right thing from amidst a total background of 
irrelevant matter. A sadhaka has to suppress all other memo¬ 
ries except those that would help him in his spiritual advance* 
ment. Originally might have meant the product of recol¬ 
lection, but in the Yogic practices attention must have been 
drawn to the process or act of recollecting. Just as a srw or a 
piece of knowledge contains within itself both the object of 
knowledge as well as the act of it, so too in a recollection we 
might distinguish between the object remembered and the act 
of remembering which is an effort sui generis , In Yoga 
greater value must have been attached to this native effort 
which brings to mind the right thing at the right moment 
suppressing all others. The word mind-door-too occuring 
in the verse quoted above is significant, in that the stands 
at the “ threshold of consciousness ” as a censor allowing 
only relevant memories to pass by. 

1 Quoted in WFR P. 145. 

2 all these are repeated ett bloc in Bnddhism too. 

Vide qfaqm e nttbwft I OTffaffc, 
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Memory is defined as not stealing away with the object 
experienced. ” *#. w v 11 U By merely 

taking the sutra, as it is, one might define memory as that 
capacity of mind which stores up () its past experiences. 
But the word &f&snitor has a specific meaning as explained by 
Vachaspati. By “ not stealing away with the objects of expe¬ 
rience ” is meant reproducing the object just as it was expe¬ 
rienced, without adding anything to it. In this sense sirmti 

would stand for different recollections as distinguished from 
that capacity of mind to store up its past memories as 
differentiated from the fund of memory. 

Memory differs from the other modes of mind. 
It springs from the traces ( ) left by all the 

including surf: snmfsci i 

1 (cf. w *towtwuf i wte gp: 

UI. UT. v. V) All the samskaras co-exist in the mind. 

w UfUR \ ifat ^v» it But an act of memory lies 

in the present, and as such it has a temporal coefficient like 

that of any other mode, and hence a memory of a memory is 

is an and as such it can be reproduced. 
Thus our consciousness is capable of reduplicating itself infinitely! 
So we can say that “ the successive experiences of « identical 
occuranccs does not then result in an accumulation of »identical 
residua.'’ There is nothing in this critical interpretation of ours 
that is contradictory to any principle accepted in the Yoga- 

dars’an. On the contrary it is implied in the bhashya quota! 
above as well as in ^ urn 

All the other modes of mind have a reference to 
something^ objective m a realist,c sense of the word It,,™ 

the works upon the unity or the differences met 

wttf, m concrete experience, while sleep has the all-pervaTg 
i^fllL^object. I„ memory the mind dwells onIyupo n "<s 

1 We do not find nny mention of the mod j. . 

Bergson has drawn between ordinary recolleot, ^ , * S,mc,lon <tat 

with its specific coefficient of experience: oor d, i 1 ™ - memor I 

of the dropping ont of the individual charact 0 “* “I discussion- 
tax. of a familiar object ^ractensocs ont of each memory 
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past experiences. It is no new knowledge that we get through 
memory. As V&chaspati has said, all the other modes do make 
some addition to our knowledge in general or in particular. 
This addition of new elements is called “ stealing ” and the 
specific meaning of eraspfa is that in every fresh piece of know¬ 
ledge, we appropiate reality while in memory there is no fresh 
acquisition made. ^ 

sn<*fta: t Memory springs from the 

samskaras and as such it has for its object the specific exper¬ 
ience which left that particular samskara behind. In short 
memory never transgresses the limits of former experience. 

i Other modes of mind extend our field, but 
memory may at the most come up to a complete recall, though 
very often it might fall short of it. dfjw *r, 3 

I ( *!Wo ) 

There is an interesting question put by the Bhashyakara 
about the form or mould of recollection, which can inform us 
of the introspective analysis brought to bear by the ancient 
thinkers upon the act of memory. He puts the question—‘ Does 
mind remember a —particular piece of knowledge or 
the object thereof?' And the reply is given, “The particular SFTO (the 
piece of knowledge) is coloured by the object (of knowledge)—and 
it shows both the object as well as the act of knowledge, and 
thus begins the formation of a saipskara of the same kind. 
Such a saipskara manifests its own cause (that original ) 
and thus generates a memory having the same form and con¬ 
sisting of both the object and the act of knowledge. “ % siwufl 

wrafa 1 1. 1 v 1 Here the word is the most meaningful 

and important. The passage tells us that the depositing of the 
traces or the samskaras is done at the very time that the mind 
is experiencing something. The memory of the present sinks 
into the mind in the present. 1 This would mean that there is 


1 Cf. Bergson on formation of memory in the present. Mind Energy, 
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no gap between the present and the past. No moments of 
retention are allowed here as they ate in Buddhism or Jainism. 
Of course the thought moments according to Buddhism are the 
shortest possible, there being about a billion '.such moments in 
the time occupied by the shortest flash of lightning. 1 

A second point put down in the Yogadars’ana is about the 
common mould of perception ( m the most general sense ) and 
memory. Both contain within themselves two moments namely of 
an object known and the act of knowledge. The object and the 
act of knowledge though distinguishable only by the process of 
vikalpa are m themselves inseparable The mind perceives them 
both under a single unity, and still, as Vachaspati says 
— gpTRvnwR ^ t — m such .in act of knowledge 
one of its two moments might be primary, the othei remaining 
only secondary. 

The question would naturally arise- where then lies the 
difference between a fresh act of nund () and an act of 
memory, when both have the same form. The reply is already 
contained in the nature of memory which never leaps beyond 
past experience, but it is worded differently, ersf i 

i When the mind appropriates a portion of the 
real in perception ( ), greater stress is laid 

upon the act of knowledge; while in memory the original act of 
knowledge falls into the background and the object comes pre- 
dominently before the mind. (cT^Pf | ) 

P. 129 e. s -Buddhistic moments of retention and the Jain as the last 

stages of perception were inserted, it seems, simply from an educative 
point of view. The stage cannot be said to amount to a gap 

between the present experience and the formation of its Sa’Pshfira. It is 
only a strengthening of the samskara, just sufficient to enable a 
voluntary iecall. We can compare the moments of retention or qr^TT 

with the Stoic view of judgment, the essential characteristic of which was 
the peculiar act of assent, of approval, and of being convinced with 
which the mind makes the content of the idea its own, grasps it and in 
a certain way takes possession of it." Hist Phil. Wmdelband P. 207. In 
too mind takes possession of its perceptions or judgments. 

1 Comp. Phil. P, 26. 
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There is a modem discussion on the question as to 
whether memory comes up to mind with or without its tem¬ 
poral sign. The problem has its counterpart in Indian thought 
too. There is one type of memory without its local sign in 
the past which Vijhanabhikshu calls a sort of recognition. It 
comes up in the form—Oh ! my mother. This is a sigs- 

We cannot call it a recognition in that it has not 
the necessary form of it, namely —This is my mother. The 
indefinite subject " This ” of the perceptual level is lacking. 
It is an interjectional exclamation and hence it is an act of 
recollection, not definitely localized in the past. 

But the general tone of the Yogadarsana seems to lie 
in the direction that a recollection always comes along with 
its concrete setting in the past. We meet with this principle 
in the tl it we have already said 

that a direct experience of all kinds of samskaras is not memory 
but that it corresponds to a plunge in the subconscious depths of 
one's mind, and as such it is rather the subject matter for 
abnormal psychology. The question can only be determined 
by an appeal to the concrete experiences of the Yogis. It is 
held by all Indian schools that the knowledge of all the lives 
past can come to a Yogi, in his highest f ‘ disinterestedness ” 
and acuteness of attention. “ Many facts seem to indicate that 
the past is preserved even down to its slightest details and 
that there is no real forgetting. ” What Bergson says with 
regard to the short span of our present life, Indian thinkers 
hold for all the memories of past lives. Bergson goes on to 
say that if ever on account of a “ sudden ” or, as we should 
say, supreme disinterestedness in life, a man were to lose the 
primary **racial attention ”, which one might compare with 
instinctive mental adaptation, ‘‘the panoramic vision of the (whole) 
past ” can come up to the surface of his conscious mind. But 
he further thinks that it can be due only to a complete loss of 

l held in Buddhism to be one of the 

Siddhis. Jain includes this. We can favourably compare Plato's 

Anamnesis with this, 
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u the attention to life not voluntary or individual attention, 
but that “ racial attention ” growing weak. But the Dhyana 
—praxis means just the reverse of a general lack of attention. 
To what Bergson holds about the memory of a single life flashing 
upon the mind in all its details at the time of death, Indian 
thinkers add the memories of all the lives past. But we 
shall give up this question which primarily belongs to 
abnormal psychology, and merely dwell upon the positive aspect 
of it. The Bhashyakara says-* * STejl- 

i This tells us that the direct experience of the sainskaras 
comes up with the co-efficients of space, time and causality. 
Over and above the knowledge of his own past, it is held 
that a Yogi is able to see the past lives of other people too. 
MWfyl frg \ And if we accept the origi¬ 

nal proposition of the Yogadars’ana about the 
and with Bergson hold it as a possibility that ‘‘ between 
different minds there may be continuously taking place changes 
analogous to the phenomena of endosmosis " 1 we cannot 
absolutely positively deny the possibility of such a phenomenon 
too, for it is space alone which creates sharp divisions, and 
mind is non-spatial by its nature. 

Such an acceptance which is implied in the Yoga¬ 
dars’ana would bring us to the theory of Levels of Memory. 
The principle is not imposed by us on the Yogadars’ana, 
for just as there are different levels of attention, and corres¬ 
ponding to them different levels of immediate experiences, so too 
we might distinguish between different efforts at recollection, one 
on the level of ordinary perception which gives us ^-memory, 
and the other the higher or the of the Yogi, 

which comes from his capacity to make a superior effort. 
Whether the former ordinary recollection comes along with 
its space-time setting, we can only judge by an analogy 
with the latter. On the lowest level is the aggtmF hW i, on the 

highest is the in between the two our poor acts 

of recollection lie, at times floating and at times with their 
concrete setting of space, time and causality. 

1 Mind Energy. P. 76. e. s. 
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( §2 ) Causes of Mental Recall 

We have seen how the functioning of mind in the 
present leaves its traces to be stored up in its depths, and 
from which by an effort of recollecting one can bring up 
in the present the original experience. But the sense of 
effort is not always wakeful. We might say that just as in 
perception we have different shades of mental effort, ranging 
from the non-voluntary sensation where it is nil to the 
perception of an object held before the mind at the exclusion of 
others by ekagrata, so in the act of recollection too we might 
have the lowest level of recall with its associative automatism, 
to the highest standing at the mind-door always watch¬ 
ful to pick up the relevant object. In the Yogadars’ana we 
do not find any rules laid down for the objective conditions of 
associational recall, but in the Nyayadars ana 1 there is a whole 
sutra giving about 25 relations which form the basis of mental 
association and recall. They are or causes of recollection. 

The most general subjective condition or the sine qua non 
of memory is the connection of the Soul with its manas. In 
the fund of memory all satuskaras coexist, but in a single 
effort of mind all do not come up to consciousness, 
and the reason given is that over and above the general 
conditions of memory namely the contact between the 
Soul and the manas and the existence of a specific samskara, 
there are other exciting causes ( 35*hw»s ) of memory which 
help the recall. These turn up one by one, and 

hence memories do not come in crowds. 

11 SEIT. Q. II ^3Tk*{*M«h: 

II *n. \\ II The contact between the Soul and the 
manas, and the existence of a particular samskara are the 
generic conditions of an act of memory, while the will to remember 
and the presence of an associative link are the immediate 

1 According to the Nyaya view memory is a function of the Soul. It 
links the past to the present giving meaning to perception etc. For 

a s a function of the Soul vide V\; etc. 

»♦ K< 
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subjective and objective factors which result in a recollection. 
It is to the examination of these factors giving us the so 
called association of ideas, that we turn our attention now. 

_ c 

It hit. *3 11 

“ Memories come up one by one, because the immediate 
associative determinants come up one by one. Now what are 
those determinants which bring up a recall ? An associated recall 
comes through any one of these:— 

(1) sri&lUFT—The one -pointed effort of mind to re¬ 
collect something-this gives the general attitude of mind, the 
necessary subjective condition of memory. 

(2) f«FFU—Thoughts contained in the same book help 
to recall one another. The recall might come in the same order 
or it many follow a reverse course too. The former type of 
recall would give us an instance of The Law of Forward Conduc¬ 
tion . There is another technical sense in which the word 

is used. In Yoga, the spiritual object of Dhyana is supposed to 
be located in a particular part of one’s own body. This is 
called faror. The meaning is the same as in— 

W>n ii *t. V li wherein mind is to be fixed in a certain 
part of the body or outside it. 

(3) sivsiRT repetition regarded as having a strengthening 

effect on the possibility of a recall Importance of repetition is 
recognized in the Yogadars ana —\\ n-n ii 
T echnically wm is defined as ffmftnFi i 

aft: gpi: g* mfa 3?wn*r: i (^ ) The 

unruffled condition of mind is the goal, and repeated effort in 
that direction is called snarer 

( 4 ) feu This is a logical relation between two objects 
It might either be a relation of the type of fire and smoke, or 
an inseparable connection always found to exist between certain 
objects as in-A cow and her horns. The former we might call a 
universal, the latter an empirically established relation. Under 
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this is mentioned the case of an inseparable relation between 
two things which are always found together in some third thing, 
like hands and feet in the human body. i. e. a relation between parts 
of a single organism Lastly even a relation of antagonism would 
serve to recall a thing at the instance of the thmg antagonis¬ 
tic to it. Here antagonism is the same as dissimilarity. 

(5) —Recall comes here through a characteristic 
mark e. g. One is reminded of Arjuna on seeing his banner. 

( 6 ) «re^r-Similarity,-e. g. seeing the picture of Devadatta, 
we are reminded of him . 1 

(7) 'iftuf-When one is reminded of the owner on seeing 
the thing owned, or vice versa . 

( 8 ) i —When a thing dependent upon another 

( 9 ) f brings that other to our mind or vice versa . 

( 10 ) QW —closely related objects-e. g. a student and 
his teacher. 

(11) —Relation of immediate succession (either in 
time or space). 

( 12 ) foste—Objects ordinalily connected together when 
separated remind each one of the other. 

(13) —On seeing one engaged in a task, one is 
reminded of another devoted to the same task. 

(14) forte—Antagonism like the one between a serpent 
and a weasel. This is positive antagonism between two objects- 
going beyond the range of mere dissimilarity 

(15) sifcrcrc—That which is the cause of an increase in a 
thing reminding one of that thing or vice versa, 

(16) 5TTfai—The relation between the giver and the thing 
obtained-as between a charitable man and money. 

(17) aWteFT—Relation of obstruction-as between a treasure 
and the men guarding it with swards. 

( 18 ) —Happiness and Misery. 

(19) —Desire and Aversion. 

(20) m —Fear when it reminds one of the object of fear. 

1 faspld I This form * ’ ffo 

is not a judgment of recognition but of similarity based upon association. 
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( 21 ) Need of an object reminding one of it. 

(22) —Action e. g. movement of branches reminding 
us of its cause the wind. This is the relation between a 
doer and his act 

( 23 ) —Affection reminding one of its own object 

(24) — It is held that Dharma reminds one of past 
lives, and also enables one to keep in mind the object of study. 

( 25 ) sw—Through Adharma one is reminded of the 
cause or the object of past miseries. 

We might compare with these the determinants of 
memory given in the Mihndapahha 1 . They are (1) Subjective 
Effort giving corresponding to of the 

Yogadars’ana; (2) giving us objective determinants which 
also are included in the above list, (3) and (4) Pleasure and 
Pain, (cf. 5^5^- 18 -given above ) which give importance 
to any objective connection, ( 5 ) Similarity is m&; (6) Difference 
(cf, instances given above under fa*T and (7) Speech, (8) A 
sign -this is equivalent to given above; ( 9 ) An effort at 
a recall coming near sritan* 0 f the Nyayadars’ana; (10) Ex¬ 
pectation e.g in wnting when we know that such and such a 
letter follows such other letter; (11) Arithmetic; (12) Learning 
by role which can be compared with the mechanical automatic 
memory explained by Bergson on the basis of cerebral hahit- 

(13) Recall due to meditation which would come near the 

/WWW recollection8 as different from automatic memory; 

( 14 ) I Reference to a book-we can compare th.s with the 

relation between the container and the contained, or with 
farts of a whole recalling each other, ( 15 ) A pledge and ( 16 ) 
is he meal of actual experience meaning almost the same thing 
as a recall through mediation giving us what Bergson calls perso- 

“ l] Z m Z r* ,° Ver theSC in h,S mariner 

ever o'f ZT t ,“ fc * " 0 W**™ what- 

ever ot the nature of the problem.” a 

S hyak^‘w?™ 1 ? “ many dete ™ inant s of recall, the Nyaya-BhS. 
.h> ahara adds- These immediate excitant causes of recall do not 


I 1*. 78 e. s. 

2 . Bui Phil. p. 194. 
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come to mind simultaneously and hence memories too come one 
by one These do not exhaust enumeratively all (he determinants 
of recall, but are mere instances, 1 ) ’ 

We might apply this remark to all the determinants of associa¬ 
tive recall. The Bhashyakara means that there are an infinite num¬ 
ber and kinds of relations that subsist between things, and that 
any one term of a relation may serve to recall the other term. 

We find in the relations given above almost all the types of 
associational recall mentioned in western Psychology. First and 
foremost of course is the srftafsr-the will to remember a certain 
object. Other causes give us relations between objects them¬ 
selves, except numbers 3,18, 19, 20,21 and 23. (3) is repeti¬ 

tion by which the samskn ras of a certain object or objects are 
fixed more firmly in the mind. Numbers 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
23, furnish us a specific subjective attitude of mind helping 
us to recall older experience because of a connection established 
by mind. Thus g^r and 5 :^ (18), (taking to be 

equivalent to 5 tin) and (It) tell up that a feeling or an 
emotion very often strikes us a subjective connection between 
separate objects that would otherwise remain wholly apart. The 
relation between fear ( 20 ) and the object of fear is more subjec¬ 
tive and enduring while that between a need ( 21 ) and its object 
though m some way similar to it is less permanent in its 
character, as it no longer holds after the need is satisfied. The 
relation between affection and its object is almost on par with 
the relation between fear and its object. 

In western Psychology, Aristotle posited three types of 
Association—Resemblance, Contrast and Contiguity ( of space 
or time ). We find all the three mentioned here. Resemblance is 

Contrast comes near frfa, while Contiguity is laid down in 
the relation of or even in ( a s ). Hume 

banishes contrast from the list and adds the relation of Cause 
and Effect, either term of which might remind one of the other. 
This we definitely find in and it is shadowed in 
srfo, and According to J. Mill contiguity was the 

fundamental form of association. Wm. Hamilton reduced all 
the laws to the process of “ Redintegration. " According to 
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this the parts of an original (as we should say a psychological) 

whole tend to reproduce one another. This is implied 

in fan as one of the causes of recall, fa*m 

This is the logical relation between the container and 

the contained. But as given in the bhashya, cases of parts 

within a whole recalling each other are put under this. In 

the bhashya we read fa* S*:.t*wfawiTfa.i i. e. parts 

dependent on the same thing help each other's recall. Modem 

writers on psychology generally recognize Association by 

Similarity and Contiguity as the principle modes of association 

but greater stress is laid on the functioning of attention rather 

than on the passive side of associative relationing. The present 

day tendency is represented by those who reduce everything 

to contiguity, the movement of attention being the original 

factor linking objects together. There is nothing in Indian thought 

which can be construed into an automatic relationing between 

objects of experience, the mind remaining passive all the while. 

All the determinants of recall given above show the relations which 

can have meaning only with regard to an active consciousness; 

and attention is no less an integral factor in recollection than 
in perception. 


The last two causes of recall as given m the Nyayabhashya 
namely Dharma and Adharma— are almost similar to a direct 
experience of the samskaras mentioned m the Yogadars’ana. 
Dharma and Adharma either as causes or as the attributes or 
qualities of mind arc always held to be invisible («ws) and 
hence only inferable from their effects. 

The doctrine of Associations has its counterpart 
in physiological psychology, where along with its drain and 
inhibition thcones, a law of “ neural association ” is based 
upon another ‘ law of neural habit - according to which-‘the 
passage of an impulse along a certain chain of neurones leaves 

' P " mar,ently aUe,ed in a w ay that the successive passages 

beateiTmth ^Tb^ ™ P “ lseS become easier over the same 

i-irL^sr: —■« 

immediate contact w,th mind It k for )earned doctors 
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find ont reasons for this; but the fact of canalization 
was recognized in some form by ancient Indian thinkers. The 
refusal of the body and even the lower mind to live up to 
the higher life of the spirit was regarded the greatest 
impediment to a sadhaka. Prof. Radhakrishnan has said 
** Buddhistic psychology may be described as associationist.” 1 
We may add that Buddhistic Associationism is a bit 
different from the western theory which goes by that name. 
The former is truly dynamic, while the latter is mechanically 
atomistic. The conditions of our present experience lie no 
doubt in the structure of our mind based upon past experiences, 
but the present contains at the same time that element 
of si^r-ap percept ion which is free. It is to these conditions 
of experience to which Nagasena refers when he 
says—'■ Because of their being an incline, and because erf 
their being a door, and because of their being a habit, and 
because of their being an association,” we have particular 
ideas, when particular impressions occur. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
explains the conditions as (1) ‘inclination ’ or natural tendency* 
(2) existing structure, (3) habitual process and (4) practice. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan observes, “ The incline is explained in 
terms which remind us of modem physiological psychology 
and its law of neural habit. “ ‘ When it rains, where will the 
water go to ?’ * It will follow the slope of the ground ’ ‘ And 
if it were to rain again, where would the water go to ? * ‘ It 
would go the same way as the first water has gone.' n 

Still the whole of Indian thought is so alive to the sense 
of moral responsibility, and the individual's final emancipation 
as not to construct its whole psychology upon the Psycho¬ 
logical Atomism of the Associationist. 

A Note on Dreams 

Now that we have finished the treatment of the disposi- 

1 Ind. Phil: Vol. I. P. 406. 

2 Bud. Psych. P. 165. Instance of (1) is water flowing down the 
•lope; of (2) is a single entrance in a walled city; of (3) is a particular 
order followed in a caravan; of (4) is the skill obtained in writing 
through habit. 
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tional masses and memory, we can safely touch the problem 
of dreams. Even savages are known to be more disturbed by the 
phenomena of dreams than by broad waking consciousness or 
even sleep. Both these latter modes of mind can be accept¬ 
ed in a matter of fact way. But in dreams one finds novel 
constructions, clothed in a new space and a new time. It is 
from the dream state that the early man comes to have a notion 
of himself as different from the body. The doctrine of a body 
within a body, a sheath within a sheath might be the outcome to 
a certain extent of reflection on dreams . 1 It would be an interest¬ 
ing problem to show how far the conception of the true self 
was arrived at in the Upanishads in this way. In an early stage 
of civilization man thinks that during sleep his soul goes out 
of his body to enjoy things elsewhere. And in v. 3 . y*, it is 
said-d *nss*ra i x firu ^ 1 “ They 

say-let no one wake a man suddenly; for it is not easy to 
remedy if he does not get back. ” It would he an interesting 
task to sift the truly philosophical portions from such passages 
that show comparatively a primitive level of thought. 

Whatever it be, memory and dreams are closely allied 
in their stuff. *n (*nfci: ) ^ =* \ 

qffa rcq fl wif 1 g Wflfowirhqf l *TT. *tr. 1 . <n I In a dream 

memories come floating, and they are imagined not true me¬ 
mories. VSchaspati says :—*13 fit 

tStil # 1 Appropriation of 
new elements is found even in memory. For in dreams we do 
meet with our dead forefathers etc. not as they would come to 
memory in waking life with all the setting of space and time 
when we lived with them, but as connected with space and 
time of which we never had any experience formerly. The 
constructive functioning of memory in dreams is recognized even 
in f° V. cT^ 'PRTUT 

^rSTfSSJF^T gtf: STIR: * dSf g q g fo iq; 

1 We can say that psychologically the doctnne of sheaths drew the 
attention of thinkers from the phenomenon of dreams which in the end 
as Prof. Ranade has observed became at bottom identical with the problem 
Of substance. Vide Const. Sur. Up. Phil: p. 141. e. s. 
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ww* «r fa «af i Here no doubt 

greater stress is laid upon the agent who creates for himself 
the objects of dreams, than upon the process of construction* 
About the stuff of which dreams are made we read in the bhashya 
on the f. passage w TOM i HureMWt . t The chariots, the 

joys, the lakes and the rivers are all made of the stuff of We 
have already made a distinction between a pure samskara and 
a vasana in that the former lies in our subconsciousness rather 
in a dormant state, while the latter is a saipsk&ra in its active 
eruptive stage. The whole of Indian thought practically takes 
a dream to be an embodiment of a «rrasn. gRrawre f rawwarai 
2 { W i WW> i <Pw41 SB: i ( ^ffafowqi -Vol. L P. 82.) In a 
dream under the force of a suppressed wish, the law of perception 
works, namely the law of time-space-configuration. In such refe¬ 
rences we find the earliest anticipation of Freud’s theory of dreams 
according to which a repressed tendency gets free when the 
censorship of mind is lacking in sleep. For Freud the only «IRRT 
that exhibits itself in dreams is that of sex. The Indian conception 
of TORI is not necessarily that of a repressed tendency though it 
can be that too, for even a tendency not repressed, i. e. a samsk&ra 
left by a free expression, might get into an active form and 
find its way out in a dream. Moreover as we shall see in our 
treatment of emotions, sex is only one of the vasanas of the 
human mind. Nagasena too in Milindapanha defines a dream 
thus:—“ It is a suggestion, O king, coming across the path 
of the mind which is what is called a dream. ” 

The different kinds of sleep, arafto, and strfaw, 

have already been mentioned as appearing in the Yogadars’ana. 
But therein we do not come across any discussion on the 
relation between dreamless sleep and the dreaming and the 
waking state. The kinds of sleep mentioned in the Yogadars’ana 
do not correspond to a gradual falling off from broad wake* 
fulness through a comparatively halting state of consiousness, 
when the mind may dream on for a few minutes, into 
dreamless sleep. There is no recognition of the existence of a 
twilight of consciousness between waking and sleep. 1 * Nagasen^ 

f. 
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is definite on the point. According to him dreams occur neither 
in broad wakefulness nor in deep sleep. * The dreamy state 
he says, is preceded by fatigue and ended by sleep. Thus he 
does not take into account, the transitional stage from sleep 
to waking.’ 1 According to Buddhaghosha, dreams occur during 
what he called “ monkey sleep. ” In Buddhism mind is 
very often compared to an ape, catching and leaving branches 
after branches, i. e. jumping from object to object, and never 
remaining at rest. Corresponding to this characteristic of conscious¬ 
ness there is a level in sleep, when the mind works upon its 
own fund of memory without the guidance of waking logicity. 

The problem of dreams falls within abnormal psychology, 
and is a subject for psychical research. Dreams might differ in 
their nature, and to exhaust all reflections about prophetic, or 
clairvoyant dreams would require greater space than can lie 
allowed in a thesis like this. As regards the moral resposibihty 
in 1 dreams, the Buddhists believed that a Bhikkhu was not 
responsible for sins committed in dreams. 

Dreams are not taken as representing reality. They are con¬ 
tradicted by waking experiences, and hence they do not fit in 
with the actual scheme of things. 2 The definition of false know¬ 
ledge is wide enough to cover dreams, u qeritra sTOFiq \ uuft* 

i *it. *IT. V <2 tl From the point of view of psychology a 
dream is a real experience while from the point of view of 
validity it is false knowledge. The dream-stuff is made out 
of memory, but it is false because it poses to be more than 
a mere memory of a past experience. It is from this point of 
view that Vachaspati says—■** § ftwr, qRErar 


1* In We find a recognition of different states between 

waking consciousness and sleep. flSW ^ ^ ra ^ 

3^* *Hl**WRn*3 ggRi =?r u As a large fish 

moves along the two banks or a river— so does the Person move bet¬ 
ween the two states. 

1 Aung’s Iotr* to his Comp, of Phil: . 51. 


2 Dream as a positive experience leaves Its specific samskara 
mind. Though not mentioned in the vrcq p ^’ s ^ we read— 

*ransro gw. ( v hi. ) 


on the 
TO $ 
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3 i A dream is false knowledge, but on account of its 

similarity with memory it is spoken of as memory. Here Vachas- 
pati goes beyond the Bhashyakara for according to the latter a 
dream is a <r snfofw&an wfcT:—a memory the object of which 
is ( partially ) imagined. 

The same position as regards the validity of a dream 
is held in the Nyayadars’ana. An objection is first raised that 
all the tall talk about hot? and SFPJ, instruments and objects 
of knowledge, is as false as the conviction which one has in a 
dream. s w ru afa i fa wa; lu *i. u and that *ror * 

^ nftnRt nwfcr, asnn«iri%sifoifa **aw =* swwwtoifonw l 

*RfcT i The objection is more clearly brought out in the 

where the object and the instrument of knowledge are both 

held to be mere resultants of the fruition of some time-old TOR!, 

just as a dream is. 1 Looking purely to the subjective conditions, 

perhaps both (and wp etc.) might be regarded as that, but 

the laws which govern a dream, imagination, a free train of ideas, 

and cogent reasoning are not the same. As we might put it, the 

cause or the stuff (fltfim and smkr srr°t) of two mental processes 

* 

might be the same, but their references differ. 8 An enquiry 
into the references that constitute validity is the subject matter 
of Logic. Here we shall pass by it by merely referring to the 

PTT. *?T. V. 9H: Wll <ET Jlf&M^I 

1 <T5f RRSW II He 

that has seen a dream while sleeping is able to call it back 
while awake saying—I saw this. But he begins to think upder 
the influence of the waking state of intellect that the dream 
is false. This of course implies that even a dream posits its 
own samskaras in our mind, and can de recalled just like those 
of any other mode of mind. 

1 *rg s? mwrf’fa:, icg 

wsrasnurc*... ... \ 

2 Because the process of perception is not centripetal, but mainly 
centrifugal for in making a sensation our own, we as if throw qnt r from 
ourselves its meaning, and meet it halfway. In this sens? we. pga ^accept 
the Samkhya-Yoga view and say that it is the mind yphich goes out and 
meets its object. 
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The problem of the Yoga praxis is to go from lower to 
the higher levels of attention. In Bergson’s terminology we 
might say that the passage lies from the comparatively 
“ defended ** levels to the more l< tense ” levels of attention. 
Sleep from the point of view of ekagrata might be regarded 
the lowest level of attention where it lies so to say m an 
extended form . 1 Bergson compares the levels diagramatically to 
a pyramid at the apex of which we have ekagrata with sleep 
at its base. The main difference between Bergson’s and the 
Yoga view lies in that for Bergson “ tension ” of attention or 
consciousness is always a servant of action and needs, while 
in Yoga, the ekagrata or samadhi is developed irrespective 
of its connection with the immediate needs of action or life 
for the sake of purely Spiritual gains. It is Bergson’s “ dis¬ 
interestedness ” coupled with highest tension. The difference 
is due to the cardinal difference between the west and the 
east, Yogic practices are based upon moral values while for 
Bergson ekagrata is a mere mental (or psychological) pheno¬ 
menon subservient to the needs of the present but with no 
moral coefficient. Hence it is that whenever he talks of disin¬ 
terestedness, his subject relaxes into sleep. 5 * 


1 Prof, Rarade’s Coast, Sur. Up. Phil P. 125. “ There is in fact 
as much likeness, or as little, between sleep and ecstacy, as there is, as 
Spinoza would have said, between God and Dog, the same letters but 
wbat an important difference ’ ” Vide also supra P. 103 e. s. 


2 Vide Matter and Memory. Fit. 97 and 199-200 also Mind Energy 
Pp. 94-95 ff. To explain pure duration, he takes the example of music- 
experience, and explains that " our ordinary conception of duration depends 
on a gradual incursion of space into the domain of pure consciousness. ” 
To prove which, one has only " to deprive the ego of the faculty of per¬ 
ceiving homogeneous time, ” by taking away from it “ this outside circle 
of psychic states which it uses as a balance wheel ." Time and F. Will 
P. 126. Reading this one would feel that Bergson would next treat of 
our ftratfafocW but no, he canret think of tension apart from the fly¬ 
wheel, and his next sentence is-" These conditions are realized when 
we dream, " (I) 
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In the Upanishads we meet with many references to Yoga 
praxis Connection between attention and suspension of breath 
was noticed early. (Prof. Ranade’s: Const. Sur. Up. Phil: P. 114) 
A progressive introversion or hmnir was regarded an absolute 
necessity before one could attain higher levels of consciousness. 
As early as we read, “ when the five instruments of know- 
ledge stand still together with the mind and when the intellect 
does not move, that is called the highest state. ” “ This the 
firm holding back of the senses (here 5rcui?nt is not mentioned, 
but the process is the same-rti ) 

is what is called yoga. ” ( 5 5. \ ). In *r- we 

read, “ Some one asks r of what nature are those organs of 
sense, that go forth (towards their objects) ? who sends them 
out here, or who holds them back ? " And again—■“ The mind 
must be restrained in the heart, till it comes to an end;-that 
is knowledge, that is liberty, all the rest are extensions of the 
ties/’ (h. 1 ) We also meet with the beautiful simile 

given in the bhashya on the 5FmfR^. tff. namely— 

wpaSFa nfewi ycMd-tnjcidf^r ftfosRFWS faforfh etc. in the 

sn*. R.. v. in a more elaborate form— ?RWr RJjfcbHPti 

qqte E PPft elfin X S 51 wf t»3 ilfd05d 

w d sfan: urn ii We can guess that it must be after reading 

such passages as these that Max Muller must have written- 
“ This concentration of thought, ekagrata or one-pointedness, 
as the Hindus called it, is something to us almost un-known.” 
Pie compares human mind as James does 8 to “ Kaleidoscopes 
of thoughts in constant motion ” and holds it quite impossible, 
in our days full of “ telegrams-newspapers ” etc. “ breaking in 
upon us ** ‘‘ even to arrive at that intensity of thought which 
the Hindus meant by ekagrata ! ” Bergon’s view of the mental 
flux (with nothing but change in it) is the extreme length that 
the western point of view could go. But in spite of such a view 

1 The sixfold Yoga is given in If. M. “ This is the rule for 
achieving it viz. concentration of the mind on the subject of meditation, 
restraint of breath, - aWMW, restraint of senses - meditation fixed 

attention, investigation, absorption. ’* 

2 £. g. Vol. I. P. 246. 
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that we meet with in Buddhism, where the ever-changing flux 
is carried to the height of pure dynamicity, we find ekagratft 
posited as the goal to be reached- 

In waking hours our attention is never steady It is no 
doubt continuons, like the foot of a snail that never leaves 
the ground-as Pillsbury would describe it, but even then it 
jumps from object to object. It is either f^H-cxtremely detended, 
or scattering as Swami Vivekanand has said, or secondly 
fafi^H-disti acted-which shows positively that it is “wakening,” 1 2 
for distraction would only be felt in the presence of a positive 

effort at fixed attention, fsRi.i fan, 

and the levels are already implied m *». v ^ “ When a 
man having freed his mind from sloth, distraction, and 
vacillation, becomes as it were delivered from his mind, that 
is the highest point. ” We might say here that sloth and 
distraction are the causes (and ) of the *£ 5 , 
and levels. 

There can indeed be infinite levels of attention from the 
highly pointed to the most flattened. We can say-^^t 

I following *tt. *1. The passage-^*!: i 

problem for interpretation. Yoga here is identified with samfidhi, 
and samfidhi is asserted to be a quality of mind (forest ) 
pervading all the levels of ( conscious ) mind. Now samfidhi 
does not appear as one of the ( perceivable or 

inferable ) in the Bhfishya on 'W If we merely look to the 
bhashya on V 1., we can take samiidhi to mean attention in 
general Vachaspati confines it to the levels of ugpeft, qtptffcr 
etc. But the word m&i is used by the Bhashyakara for all the 
levels of attention, while Vachaspati at one time takes it to 
mean etc. and just after that to mean the %t?r, » 

levels etc. If wc purely tollow the bha&hya, we can maintain 
that attention is mind, i c. it is present in howsoever incipient 

1 Raja Yoga—P. 105. 

2 Wtth, U. Dg d.S«d as 
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or defended a condition as it be in the state of sleep* 1 H. Kern 

in his Manual of Indian Buddhism says, “.Mahayanists 

with their ritualistic propensities invented a series of samadhis 

. The number in the Prajua-Parmitn is no less than 

108 V and we might hold with him that ‘ there can be as 
many samadhis as samapattis.' 

Attention, if we do not take it to be the same as mind, 
is at least the supreme function of it. The structure of 
mind is to a much extent mechanical , in the sense that 
left to itself it works with an automatism like that of habit. 
At a preliminary stage, the mind has to be coaxed into 
a position , before control can be established over it. For 
generally wc live like automatons, i. e. allow the past to deter¬ 
mine our present. This is why in the \ *1®, it is enjoined 

to begin practising Yoga in a cool and a quiet place. For under 
a recurring obstruction it becomes always difficult to fix one's 
attention, and distraction or the would naturally be the 

result. We might distinguish between the objective and subjective 
causes of distraction Both these causes of distractions are given in 
the f%rs and the and the nature of these obstructions 

shows us in a negative way the nature of attention, They are— 

mr:) ii v II—(1) Disease, ( 2 ) Languor, ( 3 ) Doubt, ( 4 ) 

Carelessness, ( 5 ) Sloth, (6) Attachment, ( 7 ) False knowledge, (8) 
Non-attainment of the desired level, and ( 9 ) Incapacity to sustain 
the level after having once attained it. Along with these are 
given the impediments to ekagratii which at times accompany 

x - j TT f ■ ---------— 

1 This is definitely in harmony with the The 

only internal objection would come up from the original 3 . 3- ?T<r 

uqffc: 1 Where the word is restricted to the 

intensest form of attention, in which consciousness of an object attended 
to is absent. We might reconcile this with the original definition of sama* 
dhi as attention in general* by saying that the Vogadars'ana being a practical 
guide to the sadhakas, begins with the most ordinary definition of samadhi t 
and arrives at the highest goal by a process of progressive restriction of 
its meaning which at the same time includes a general f Catharsis, 

% P. 5$. 
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any of the above mentioned nine obstacles. They are. 
qfr fc i qMfrfl«q ? WHPra rar f%re?g*r: ll v ^ n—Pain, Dispair, Shaki¬ 
ness, and Irregular breathing. By is meant not ordinary 

inhaling or exhaling, but irregular breathing due to some violent 
emotion, for Vflchaspati tells us,—snwt ^r^rnsi 

ufa . siftfradtsfa JPTt *ng . I It is the 

case of breathing which is not under one’s control. 

Health is a necessary condition for the fixity of attention. 
Generally speaking a sickly man cannot hope to make any pro¬ 
gress on the Dhyiinas. This gave rise to the HathaYoga branch 
which was a discipline for the body to make it healthy, pure, and 
ultimately fit for spiritual advancement. Ennui (^r), Carelessness, 
and sloth these three are due to tamas, or torpor. When the body 
or matter gets the upper hand we find ourselves listless and un¬ 
able to attend to anything. The power of attention gets truncated 
and fiat. Incapacity to attain or sustain the same level is 
also due to tamas, and false knowledge is cognitive by its 
nature, and higher levels of attention would be made impossi¬ 
ble with falsehood as an object of our mind, for attention 
analysing its object at the level would destroy the piece 

of false knowledge by bringing it into the burning touch with true 
knowledge and with such an object a siidhaka would not be able 
to reach up to the level. In doubt too attention is divided. 

Now —attachment, and i URT 5 l^Rt 

amongst themselves cover a vast field of feelings or emotions. 
Almost all these obstacles are in a way related to some feeling or 
emotion. The emotions themselves are not mentioned, but their 
physical expressions are contained in these obstructions to 

literally means want of aloofness, or want of non-attach¬ 
ment. When an object calling forth an instinctive reaction from 
us fills our whole mind, not voluntarily for that would mean a 
higher level of attention, but non-voluntarily, making us 
almost as helpless as a reed in a strong breeze, when we are 
swayed to and fro by the comings and goings of so many 
thoughts and organic sensations—the emotion might be that 
of anger or fear, love or lust, in all such cases it is sifofa. j.^r— 
pain may be either physical, mental, or due to accidental 
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external causes, —Trembling of limbs may be due to 

sexual love or lust or fear or even anger, and so too with 
irregular breathing. is dispair at being foiled in the 

attainment of a desired object. All these obstructions have to be 
overcome before ekagrata of attention can be attained. 

This definitely shows us that the relation between feeling 
or emotion on one side and attention on the other was 
known to the Indian thinkers. Yoga has always stood for a 
complete expurgation from emotions mainly because their 
relation with attention shows a variation of an inverse order. 
They do not increase proportionately, but the higher the pitch of 
emotion, the lower the level of attention and general voluntary 
control. ‘Emotions are’ as Pillsbury has said, “riotings of processes 

(which are) ordinarily under the control of attention.and 

consequently the relation between them is of mutual 
opposition. ” 1 This is why in all the schools of Indian philosophy 
emotions are regarded as something from which a man ought 
to completely free himself before he may hope to start on 
the path of spiritual advancement. 2 

Practically the same relation is supposed to hold between 
emotions and attention in Buddhism too. The Nikayan formula 
quoted by Mrs. Rhys Davids runs as follows:— 11 Come ye 
bhikkhus expelling the five hindrances ” and they are-sensuous 
desire, ill-will, stolidily-and- torpor, excitement - and-worry, 
perplexity, nescience. 3 These come very near to sifatfef, $ 3 H- 31 «sr, 

and ftpairefo-siftsiT given in the Yogadars’ana. Ill-will 
is which according to the Yogadaras’ana scheme is a 
or a mental infection. Injunction to free one’s mind from both 
attachment and ill-will and is common to all the systems 
of Indian thought. Further on m a quotation from the Majjhima, 
we read Buddha saying to Anuruddha, “ Also that my con¬ 
centration had been dispersed through access of doubt, then 

1 Attention P. 193. 

2 For the Relation between emotions and Yoga Vide “ Freedom 
from Emotions M A Physiological Necessity of Vogic Life ” in the 
“ Yoga Mimamsa " Vol. Ill No. 2, P. 146, 

3 Bud. Psych. P. 103. 

t» *0 
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by want of attention, then by sloth and torpor, then by dread, 
then by elation, then by slackness, then by trying too much, then 
by sluggishness of effort, then by longing, then b y awar eness o 
differences, ” 2 Here we find given-s*ra doubt, *ss*njfnw-want of 
attention, and sloth and torpor etc. mentioned here 
is included in the conception of given in the Yog a- 

dars’ana and defind by Vachaspati as (3.^) 

—Itaf v 31, while elation and trying, too much , t. e 
straining are the special features of psychological interest 
added by Buddha from his own personal experience. This is 
why in higher Jhanas 4 ^-that zest or emotional interest 
is replaced by the neutral feeling*— u Later 

on we shall see that this means the Buddhists knew 
a feeling to lose its tone and become neutral if attention 
be applied to it. Modern psychology tells us that the most 
efficient degree of attention is not co-extensive with a 
conscious straining to attend. “ The most intense strain 
does not correspond to the period of greatest efficiency of 
attention. On the contrary strains are most pronounced when 
we are just beginning to attend, while we are warming up to 
work, and are still not working to advantage : they die away 
when the work alone is present in consciousness and we have 
reached the maximum of effectiveness. It is not when trying 
hardest that we obtain the best results, but when there is no 
need for effort, when the occupation of the moment seems to 

carry attention and nothing else is needed to reinforce it. 

The rule is that when conditions of attention arc most equi¬ 
vocal the sense of effort is greatest, and that there is no 
relation, except perhaps an inverse one, l>etween efficiency of 
the attention and the accompanying feeling of activity.’* 1 The 
sense of effort too ought to vanish before one can be 
perfectly en rapport with the object of one’s or attention. 
A passage the from the Samyutta Nik ay a is relevant to the point. 

1 Now Ananda saw Sariputta coming afar off and.he said 

to him-” Seren e and pure and radiant is your look, brother 

1 Bud. p&ycb P. 106. 

2 Attention P. 59-60. 
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Sariputta. In what mood has Sariputta been to day ? * ‘ I have 
been alone in Jhana, brother, and to me came never the 
thought—I am attaining it 1 I have got it ! I have emerged 
from it! * 1,1 

It is often asserted that science cares only for laws, or 
form, never for the content of phenomena. Spiritual expe¬ 
riences form the aim and the content of all the Dhyanas in 
Indian thought. But we can legitimately abstract the mental 
functioning from the content thereof, so far as the scientific 
treatment of psychological material goes. For otherwise, we 
would have to devote ourselves to what from our point of 
view would be regarded as abnormal but turly speaking their 
supernormal experiences. 

Before dealing with the actual process of attention in 
samadhi, wc have still one point to consider. We know our 
consciousness is always leaning on towards a physically 
dynamic expression, on having either sensations from external 
objects or ideas supplied by mind. This is the truth contained 
m the ‘ Idees-forccs ’ of Fouilloe. At first all attention is 
mixed up with movements. From such an original mass of un¬ 
differentiated movements (of body as well as of attention ) we 
develop a complex system of physical movements on the one 
hand and volition itself on the other. Just as originally religious 
experience is found mixed up with magic, superstition and what 
not, so too attention is at first smothered under bodily movements 
and gets extricated therefrom, (like memory) only at 
higher levels of consciousness. Psychologists maintain that the 
activities of attention and volition are the same in essence, 
though the former is devoted to speculative thought and the 
latter to the practical needs. We saw how the sensations of 
strain at times accompany the application of attention. There 
are psychological theories based upon this fact of the motor 
accompaniments of attention. The purer functioning of attention 
(tiwr) is no doubt at first mixed with the baser ore of physical 
movement which comes out of t’sra, but whether attention 
is the outcome of the inhibition of these movements or it is 


1 Bod. Psych. P. 99, 
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an origidal function of reinforcement is, we can say, the question 
at issue. According to Ribot attention is an inhibition of move¬ 
ments, and movements mean for him outward movements and 
not those of cerebral states. Miinsterberg in his Aktionstheorie 
refines these movements, and makes attention a product of 
inhibition of nerve centres. On the other hand Sully and Lipps 
take attention to be directly under the control of will, while 
for Kohn attention and consciousness are identical. To take 
a few more instances G. E. Muller takes it to be a 

direct reinforcement, while Wundt is equally sure of its 
being the outcome of inhibition only. Exner’s view 

combines both and this seems to be not far from truth. 
Speaking introspectively it seems all a matter of mere ex¬ 
pression of words, whether to call attention an inhibitory or 
a reinforcing process. We can maintain that every act 
of attention of a ceitam level inhibits those of a dower 
level while it directly reinforces the object at its own 
level keeping others in the background. The whole 

Yoga praxis is based upon this principle 1 Bergson 

regards attention to be no doubt primarily mixed up with 
movements, but at the same time lie posits “ a purely psychic 
factor “always entering” into voluntary attention.” Bergson’s 
view comes near enough the Samkhya-Yoga view that for 
the extrication and development of attention suppression of 
overt movements is absolutely necessary. It is only by the 
help of aircra and mentioned in that 

the coefficient of attention can lie separated from the 
admixture of nascent movements. ainfotTO-nervous shakiness 
is necessarily excluded by these practices. is defined as*—3ft 

m ^ That is 

called asana—when the posture carries with it (mental) steadi¬ 
ness, and comfort. In the Bhojavritli we read— 

sfo ST swr^T I When one gets accos- 

tomed to a part icular posture-litcrally when one gets control 

1 Even physiologically every motor stimulation is accompanied by 
two innervations one directly affecting the muscles and the other inhibiting 
tbo action of muscles opposed to the former group. 
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over an asana, the obstructions to samadhi like nervous 
shakincss etc. no longer disturb a sadhaka. (cf. the 
sutra awRKt I) About the relation between aiRffi and 5RR- 

nfap*, we would say that the former gives us the positive and 
the latter the negative sides of one and the same process. By 
auw in JPRSRiftw, Vachaspati means the-nfK^UOStJraR:—actions 

that go to keep up the body. If we take this sense of the 
word, a sadhaka would have to neglect his body and this 
would come to meaningless asceticism which is certainly 
excluded by Patanjali. We might, following Bhikshu, take 

to mean inhibition of overt movements, that tendency 
of mind to allow each and every sensory current or an idea 
to run into motor expressions. 

After the inhibition of external movements there comes 
the ScW? or inti aversion which is regarded as the necessary 
step to gam control over attention. The western authors 
do hold that in attention the object holds our consciousness 
for a longer time than usual. Even in experimental 
psychology “ the truest test is how long one can attend 
to a single monotonous stimulation without losing it. ” 
For Stumpf the only characteristic of attention is the time 
that the object engages attention. The says— 

ftw if U i fl ETC & sfapimr SRW*: ll « Pratyahfira is that 
by which the senses do not come into contact with their 
objects, but follow, as it were, the nature of the mmd. 
Positive side of such a process is the selection of one object, 
which necessarily carries with it its negative side—namely 
exclusion of all other objects. Intensity of attention as applied 
through one sense means that the other senses, as it were, 
withdraw within the mind, so that the specific stimuli of these 
senses do not draw the mind out. In experimental psychology 
the degree of intensity of attention is measured from the 
amount of distraction necessary to draw the attention out. 
Attention and inattention always in this sense go together. 
Such inattention is only negative in character, and might be 
termed “ functional inattention ” corresponding to “ functional 
deafness ” etc. It is on account of such “ functional 
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inattention ’* reaching its absolute degree that the state 
of ecstacy in a Yogi would look like sleep 1 Such instances 
of tense attention are not altogether unknown in European 
history too and all are acquainted with the instance of 
Archimedes buried deep in his experiment during the siege of 
Syracuse, or of Hegel writing his *' Phinoroenologie ” with the 
battle of Jena fighting near him, and he not hearing a shot 1 
Sarukhya-Yoga would describe Hegel as deep in his samadhi, 
with all his senses turned inwards—following the pure activity 
of his mind, and dead to the response of the outwaid world ! 

i—T he senses 

are restrained like the mind, when the mind itself is restrained 
and they do not stand in need of other means like the studied 
control of senses etc Thus ultimately conies to mean a 

sort of defunctionalwation of the senses which is only a nega¬ 
tive aspect of a positively higher level of attention reached 
by mind. 

Out of the many physiological approaches to the control 
of attention which are found in the Yoga pia\is, we must 
make a mention here of sptrw. We arc not in a position, 
for want of space, to enter into the technique of the 
Praiiayfima process. If there is any physiological function 
that directly varies as the efficiency of attention, and is at 
the same time such as to give a handle to work upon attention 
externally, it is breath It would be quite impossible here to do 
full justice to the subject of the relation between Prana yama 
and the physiology of attention, but there is one reflection 
regarding it which, though in the form of a mere hypothesis, 
the writer cannot help mentioning here. 

The question has been much discussed as to whether 
attention increases not merely the clearness of an object, but 
its intensity as well. The problem is a complicated one, in 
that there is no absolute standard of intensity with which to 
compare the two kinds of intensities, the one due to subjective 
the other due to a purely objective factor. In case of non¬ 
voluntary sensations the intensity is purely objective, but 
even then our consciousness is continuous. (And this is in 
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keeping with the eterata or even with the Buddhistic 

flux wherein one state of consciousness favours the next one 
with all its content—which is termed the relation of 3TCW 
between two states of consciousness). Now m the case of a slow 
coming out of a sensation into the focus of consciousness from 
the surrounding sub-conscious fringe it becomes difficult to 
judge whether it is an increase in the intensity or in clearness of 
the object perceived After a due consideration of the different 
views, Pillsbury has to maintain “that it is not at all certain that 
attention may not produce an increase in the intensity of the 
sensation proportional to the intensity of the stimulus, rather 
than an absolute, arbitrary increase. ” Bergson places intensity at 
the junction between mind and matter. According to Dr. Ward 
intensity of a sensation is a functiou of two independent va¬ 
riables namely the inherent or the objective intensity and the 
other due to subjective attention. And if there be a sudden 
break in the objective intensity as in case of a non-voluntary 
sensation it is smoothly tided over by the continuity of our 
consciousness. Intensity is a subject-object relation, so 
dynamic that one might call it after the Relativity terminology, 
a relation between two relative series one of which at least 
is continuous. 

The crucial instance is reached when the outward stimulus 
is reduced to the level of a minimum scnsibihum At this level, 
during clean-cut regular intervals, the stimulus is sensed and is 
again lost. These are what are called waves of attention, which 
rise and fall successively, the sensing of the stimulus corres¬ 
ponding to the wave-crest, and the absence of it to the trough. 
Now it is experimentally established that any continuous act 
of attention has its specific effects upon the non-voluntary or 
the sympathetic nervous system and the mechanisms governed 
by it. The heart and the diaphragm are affected by it, and 
there is a general contraction of the arterial wails in the 
limbs, with an appreciable dilation of the blood vessels in the 
brain. The muscles of these arterial walls are governed by a 
centre in the Medulla, through the sympathetic nervous system. 
Now these waves of attention have an intimate connection 
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with the length of what are called the Traube-Hearing waves. 
These latter waves are a complex physiological product 
generated by the circulation- and the respiration-cycles, 
combined with the action of the vaso-motor centre. From 
definite experiments the connection between the Attention and 
the Traube-Herring waves has been established, such “ that 
the length of the Traube-Herring waves is always increased 
by sensory stimulation in subjects whose attention waves are 
also lengthened. ’’ Pillsbury informs us that, “ Dr. Slaughter 
discovered one subject whose attention waves were of the 
same length as the respiratory cycle/’ “ It would seem then,” 
he goes on, “ that the breathing rhythm takes (at times) the 
place of the Traube-Herring wave in some individuals and 
that in the others it has an influence in determining the 
place of change by prolonging the time of perceptibility 
during the active part of the respiratory process after the 
effect of the longer wave has disappeared/’ 1 

So according to the rising and falling of the attention wave 
the stimulus comes and goes, is sensed and is again lost, just 
as if the intensity of the stimulus were intrinsically rising and 
falling. There is every reason to believe that by Praniiyama, the 
subject is enibled to bring these Traube-Herring waves within 
voluntary control; the chain of action lying through the establish¬ 
ment of a voluntary control over the respiration rhythm, having 
its own specific effects on the diaphragm and the sympathetic 
nervous system affecting the vaso-motor action and ultimately 
catching or controling the attention wave itself. If the atten¬ 
tion waves depended upon the respiratory rhythm directly and 
not via the Traube-Herring waves, so much the better for 
the subject. 

The possibility of catching the attention rhythm 
through its physiological accompaniment (we will not use 
the word counterpart) the Traube-Herring waves by 
means of Pranayama is posited here only as an hy¬ 
pothesis. It is a remarkable fact to note that from earliest 
times greatest importance was attached to the Pranas. 

i Attention, fp. 73 to 78f also 243-248ff. 
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That they do not mean mere breath is proved to a certainty., 
Even srg literally meaning breath or air means the nervous 

4 *« 

impulse. Sir. B. J. Seal informs us that “ Charaka describes *ig 
as that which keeps the machine of the body at work, the 
prime mover. V1 We know that skin regarded as the all 
pervading sense of touch is the product of qnj. So pranayama 
<f is really a process of bringing under control the vagus nerve- 
ihe sympathetic nervous system -over which we have normally 
no control. Ancient thinkers always identified the workings 
of the JR^and the action of breath as co-extensive. We have*— 

=5f$5 I 

and zr?ft rW H*r: 5PT « K 5. sr. u otherwise 

expressed in verses like— 

\ ii 

We need not quote more verses for fear of being too lengthy. 
The whole of Indian philosophic thought is shot through with one 
conviction that the or that function of mind which we call 
attention can be caught hold of and directly worked upon through 
the external lever of ordinary breath and its regulation. If one 
went beyond this and asserted that the so-called span of attention 
too could be controlled or altered by a corresponding control or 

I 

alteration in its physiological accompaniment, it would be regarded 
rather an extravagant hyphothesis. But the writer cannot think 
it to be altogether impossible. All this can only be proved by 
patient research and concrete experience of the Yogis. Till then 
one might console oneself with the thought that an hypothesis 
of today is very often the science of to-morrow ! 

jjs, %$T, fsrf^TH, and are the levels of Attention. 
The first three have no place in a system of Yoga. An approach 

1 Pos. Sc. An* Hiii. P. 228. 

2 The Mysterious Kuudalini. By V. G. Rele. P. 18. Itatics are ours. 
We need not go in for a whole-hearted identification of the Kundalini with 
the Vagus nerve’ maintained in the book. We can take the vagus as re* 
presenting the sympathetic nervous system. 

t. n 
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to the ekagra level is said to consist of three stages—that of 

URnrr, and *rarfa. UR®rr is defined as , * R0,T n 

\. «i ii The meanig of Dharana is made more clear in 

the bhashya snflftfc.,*rifc m ^ '***" H 

Dharana is fixing (lit. relating-* 5 '*: ^- v * : 1 ) m ' nc ^ * n 
form of a mode, in some part of the body like the navel or 

outside it. This is the preliminary application of voluntary 

attention. h*t * uwny ufafr a?r n H 

( quoting ft. g. ) —' The fact of the mind being held 

fast there is what is called Dharana. * * There can be no 
Dharana without something for the mind to rest on. 
After this comes the stage of RR. **iwn 

II II < rifr|s % 3 l S|*WT SRTR:, 

wrpjsI II ui. n Continuity of one and the same SR* (in 

consciousness ) is This is the sustainance of the initial 

application of attention. UR* may be here construed as 

the act of knowledge or the mental effort . To explain 

the nature of such sustained attention VFichaspati quotes 

ft«5g*f«i—' i stowr: 

Tt ll’-Oh king, with the help of the foregoing six preliminary 
accessories of Yoga, one attains to Dhyana-that sustained 
continuous one- pointed attention to one and the same object, 
without any desire to draw one’s mind out to any other object 
at all. This is the ekfigra level where attention is paid to an 
object without any break, at the exclusion of all other objects. 
The third stage is that of SamFidhi, 

wfifc ii \ ii ^rwrcrsfvite s g wwftsu u*ft, 

i When sustained attention lightens 
Up the object alone and becomes, as if, bereft of its own nature 
or form, it is called Samadhi. In such a state attention loses itself 
completely into the object, i. e. the consciousness of the mental 
effort reduces itself to 7ero, on account of the complete seizure 
of mind by the object. Changing a bit the order of 
sentences in the TTka we can say-* ^ qft 

sna&i is the sense of effort that reduces it¬ 

self to zero, not attention. We know that the feeling of strain and 
the most efficient degree of attention do not correspond. Vachas- 
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pati quotes a verse from foggtm qawifW ^ 

wf mfa: ’’-Samadhi is brought about by 

sustained attention. Therein the mind grasps the true nature 
of the object, without any admixture of the vikalpa process. 
The use of the word is just the same as in the Buddhistic 
phiase qwwqteq. aisiUrln etc, meaning fqqwq. 1 Again Vfichaspati 
defines '%TT^ ’sqRFt ^ | It is only by a process 

of differentiation in thought that we can distinguish between 
the act of attention from its object. We must note in this 
that he does not say that even the idea of the subject is 
arrived at by a process of such differentiation, for according to 
all schools of Indian thought (except Buddhism ) the subject 
of experience is prior to the object of it. ( cf. Surpa P. 134 
-quotation from 4R® where the 

distinction between sHff, and are said to be products 
of ) 

In all these definitions there is nothing that is not 
scientific. In Dharana the mind determines to apply attention 
to some object. In Dhyana, the mind holds the object before 
itself voluntarily at the exclusion of all others, still there is 
present the consciousness of duality between mind and its 
object. This consciousness of duality goes out absolutely in 
Samadhi. If we abstract from the progressive dhyana- 
praxis its pure form, samadhi comes very near the most 
efficient level of attention as defined by Pillsbury quoted above. 

The stages of qrcnr, ^ and Wflfa are equally recognized 
in Buddhism too. In a passage from the Majjhima Nik ay a wc 
read Buddha saying—“ Finally, I judged that my shortcom¬ 
ings in concentration were varieties of vitiated consciousness, 
and that, these being all got rid of I would practise threefold 
concentration, to wit, applying attention and sustaining it, 
sustaining attention without applying it afresh, and concentra¬ 
tion without attention in either way.” This is exactly what is 
meant by Dharana, Dhyana and Sam&dhi. 

We have already mentioned that the capacity to attend 
I This reinforces our interpretation of the fowrtlTT, 
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to one monotonous object is taken to be the test of efficient 
attention. According to western thinkers our mind can attend 
to a single object only for a few seconds, after which, if it 
does not pass on to any other object, it dwells upon the 
different aspects of the object thus analysing it. Here lies the 
fundamental difference between the Western and the Indian 
points of views. According to our philosophy all such attention 
howsoever tense, would be only on the level. Beyond 
that lies the level giving us the higher fafwprawsy. The idea 
underlying the different samapattis is that when contemplating an 
object, our mind becomes cn rapport with its object. Mere sustain¬ 


ed attention or Dhyana has within it a consciousness of duality 
between subject and object. Attention is drawn even to the 
act of attending. The further process of dhyfina lies towards 
consciousness trying to overreach it self, effort trying to forget 
effort. Thus the second stage of Dhyfina is on the 
level. There the subject tries to suppress the rivalry of all other 
objects to attract attention but consciousness is ill at ease with the 
sense of straining around it. This sense vanishes in Samadhi where- 
in the distinction between the subject and the object gets obliterat¬ 
ed. From the external point of view we might say that it is the ob¬ 
ject that has taken possession of the mind, but from an cxperien- 
tiid point of view it is nnnd holding the object all to itself 3 
mKhrorar: i| i ^ ||-After the wayward 

attention is brought to book one-pointedness comes up leading 
to Samadhi. h ^ ^ H 

wrkgiur 

l ^ art n vtt ii 

When one act or one effort of mind is similar to the one 
preceding it, the mind is said to be ckjgru. one-pointed. When 
an act of attention of a completely collected mind is absolutely 
similar to the one following it, and the Samadhi -chi tta (the com 
pletely collected mind) runs through both the acts of attention 
( not like a thread through similar though different pearls but 

sas rtss 
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as an underlying substratum through its identical modifica¬ 
tions ) and when the same happens till the end of samadhi, 
then such a proces is held to be the ekagra modification of 
the mind-substance ( not to use the word mind-stuff with its 
other associations). The movement of mind goes on without a 
break like one continuous flow of the descending fluid oil 
( fTCSTJlicSRsraftft). Our consciousness is ordinarily made 

up of the static states and the dynamic links which James calls 
feehngs of relations , 3, We can define one-pointedness as that 
state of mind wherein the flights as well as the perches are 
always the same. The truth underlying the practice of a repe¬ 
tition of a TO is firstly to catch hold of the perches and make 
them indentical, and when once they are brought within voluntary 
control, a sftdhaka gets a lever to work upon and make even the 
transitive parts of consciousness identical to one another. After 
a time, one can say, that the TO drops out. so that when the 
yogi outgows that stage, all is pure dynamic identical flow of mind. 
The western mind would indeed find it difficult to arrive at 
the conception of a dynamic flow which is at the same time 
identical, but we need not enter into a consideration of 
such inconceivability. According to the Indian view-point 
the —vagrant attention is psychologically speaking a 

or a quality of mind, and so too is the ekiigra attention. The 
difference between the two is not merely of levels, but it lies 
deeper u than the depths of waters stilled at even. ” For on 
lower levels we can never know the true nature of our mind, 
which only shows itself to us upon higher ones. 

We can now safely go beyond ekagrata to the level. 
Truly speaking it lies beyond normal psychology. According 
to the western standard, both fhe sub-normal as well as the 
super-normal modifications are ab-normal ! But to leave out 
completely a consideration of the level would mean an 
impoverishment of not merely our material, but would rob us of 
that insight into the working of mind through its function of 
attention. Let us mention at the beginning, that the abnorma¬ 
lity of the level begins quite at the stage. “ If the 


1 Priu. Psych, Vol. 1. P. 243 e« 6* 
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mind " says Swami Vivekanand, “ can be fixed on a centre for 
twelve seconds, it will be Dharana, Twelve such Dhfiranas will 

be a Dhyana, twelve such Dhynnas will be a Samadhi llnthe 

it is laid down-^rcw «n4 FfRi. i 

CTnftnftvftzK} (l 0) srrftar is ^fe^l=24 minutes. So according to this 

calculation, a dharana lasts for 2 hrs.; a dhyana for 24 hrs, while 
a samadhi covers a period of 12 days! Whatever the period be 
(and in that wc may side with Swami Vivekanand as aganist the 
Skanda Purana to err on the safe side ) we are here concerned 
with the mental functioning of attention. The lies at the 

Self-conscious Level ( not to use the word super-conscious, 
following Prof. Ranade }. The spiritual experiences at the Self- 
conscious level might seem to be supernatural visitations, 
in the presence of which the subject would feci a sense of mere 
passivity. Thus Wm. James while shaking of mystical religious 
experiences at this level, puts down, (i) Ineffabihty (ii) Noetic 
quality (in) Transiency and (iv) Passivity as its four characteristic 
marks. 1 But from the description of the fires farT in the Yoga* 
dars’ana or from that of the Buddhistic Jhiinas culminating in 
trance® one can say that even m ecstatic states, the mind is any 
thing but passive For there is an amount of Synergy flooding the 
whole mind, the organism and even, as Swami Vivekanand says, 
the outside world. We can say that such activity and freedom at 
such heights arc only possible on account of the moral basis 
laid down for spiritual advancement. The baser emotions have 
to go absolutely, and instead Wl gftsn and s^rejl (or Buddhistic 
higher have to be cultivated. These emotions would appear 
anaemic and pale to the modern mind who would want a more vio¬ 
lent mental coefficient in emotions. But it is with the help of those 
emotions that the mind is said to pass further on where 

<WTfa and stf meet it on the \vay.(They are faith, energy, watch¬ 
fulness 1 or wakefulness, samadhi and higher intuitive knowledge.) 


1 Var. Rel. Ex. Pp. 380-381. 

2 Vide Warren’s Bud. Trans. P. 387 e. s. 

3 James says— Just what memory’ and ‘self-consciousness* mean 
m this connection is doubtful ” Th* meaning of Buddhistic must not 

have been known to him. He merely satisfies himself by saving, “ Thev 
cannot be the faculties familiar to us in the lower life. ” op. cit. P. 431, 
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James puts the Vedantic (Indian) view *' that one may stumble 
into super-consciousness sporadically, without the previous 
discipline, but then it is impure.” We might say that the passivity 
seems to he there because there is impurity. To the subject still 
clings his lower nature on account of which he thinks himself to be 
passive during the moments of ecstacy It was pre-eminently 
reserved for the Indians to draw out a course of progressive 
Katharsis that would free a man from his baser nature and 
at the same time liberate his spiritual energy. “ By the 
subjection ” says Karl Kellner 1 “ of his impulses and propen¬ 
sities to his will, and the fixing of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a * personality ’ hard to influence by 
others and thus almost the opposite of what we usually 
imagine a 1 medium * so-called, or * psychic subject ’ to be 
“ The Dhyayin seems to be ” as Mrs. R. Davids has said 
“ always master of himself and self-possessed, even in ecstasy, 
even to the deliberate falling into and emerging (as by a 
spiritual alarum-clock ) from trance. ” s 

(2) Levels of Perception 
( Corresponding to different Levels of Attention ) 

From the above discussion it is clear that fafaiH, 
tpGiu, and fares* are the three distinctly marked levels of yogic 
attention. Keeping apart the Niruddha level we can say 
that whatever the tension in attention, consciousness in 
a sense is always dual, always in need of some object. 
When the process is viewed from this point of view it is 
called a Wffti. Literally speaking a samapatti means an 
“ encountering. ” We encounter very often one and the same 
object at different levels of atfention, but then it is fraught with 
a difference of meaning owing to a difference in the intellective 
systems left by past experience with which it combines 
and through which it gets its meaning. The four prin¬ 
cipal samapattis given in the Yogadars’ana are the 

*fl5F$r and srfawr (given in i. I*.). From the bhashya 
we know that at the sfa?!«§ level, the mind has for its act of 

1 Quoted by Wm. James—op. cit. 

2 Bud. Psych. P. 115. also Bud. Trans, op. cit. 
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cognition a material object. At the next stage of the mind 
rests upon its finer aspects. When these two are suppressed,^, 
general elation spreads over the four corners of the dhy&yin s 
mind. When this too goes out consciousness (3ffar?Tf) stands alone 
with itself. Then the mind has for its object its own atfSR<n-con- 
sciousness and it takes on the form of pure consciousness, calm 
and infinite like an ocean without a single ripple (to disfigure 
its surface), ^rsfwroi 

*r 4. \% y These four samapattis come very near 
the four Rupa Jhunas of Buddhism. There the first stage is 
that of facBR, meaning initial application, where any moral 
object is chosen to attend to. Then comes or sustained 
application wherein the accidents of the object are dropped out. 
The third JhUna is the stage of which is pleasurable interest 
amounting almost to an emotional suffusion, its meaning being 
the same as that of the of the Yogadars’ana. As 

the dhya-yin goes higher up, the affective tone becomes finer 
and he experiences bliss or happiness (). And at the last 
stage, even this rarefied hedonic tone drops off like a slough, 
and there remain nothing but higher sfopm called ind 

trq&wTfti-supreme hedonic indifference and one-pomtednes c . 2 
The third and the fourth Buddhistic stages of *fHvt and 
might be brought under the same head of *nsR9nrc%. 3 

1 In addition to our Ftn. 1 on P. 34 treating of the relation 

between and 8fg^R, we might finally put it thus. as a 

{t£T is one of the products of ajfoqf, as a of the 

I etc,—l ) it is a product of the 

while as a stage in the progressive Dhyanas we might compare it with the 

sattvika consciousness of mind unnnxed with auy elements of rajas and 

tamas, and reflecting the I uru c .ha in its purity and thus niPDArm? the 
Yogi for the final N.rodha. 8 

2 Bud. Psych. Pp. 97f, llOff Comp. Phil. P. 56. 3 ?fttOTn?ai * «.,s- 

also cf. 

3 Originally the first and the second Jhana are taken as 

one. With the ^^-5f^R-?TR^-and fTT%Tcmiqfn we might 
compare^ the four Riven in V m.—;named as STORfodi 

and Bgqwfeailftffa. The terminology here'differs 
^ I s J* 8ed J n ,ts Samkhya-Yoga sense of defined as aifekra* 
tfUl^fPrt^K I *T, V l Here the meaning of is sam 
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Corresponding to these levels of attention there are 
distinctly higher SFtnjs which a Yogi is said to perceive. ’We have 
already referred to the fstfitaR tors?, in our treatment of 
Perception. It is VFV&ciwfMgvS, free from the associative 
memory of words which cling to an object through convention. 
We know that in science the ordinary conception of a thing has 
to be broken up in order to deal with its underlying nature. 
That is what is said to take place at the level. That TOiRaj 
is the source of all inferential and verbal knowledge and as 
these latter are based upon vikalpa, they (or as we would say 
science) can only deal with general concepts, and not 
touch the individual content of a thing. 1 

I ’El. 1. | «f ^ SRa-jR JJfijEJai 

\ SRFTRK ^ ^ I R. 1 I 

XRfa. 

?trc<^ qrrcjflR.i . 

srsIMr: i *tt. v ^ i u v II wrr- 

WWftflR' I 5f 5f*Fn . <V4I«JHFT 

RtrrRfimfo i q* nfcHfen5trfa: ^ ®r *ifa: i 

ejgin^T ^ *rmp%r | *r fiRft. \ 

^ V **>. I The whole of the Yogadars’ana text reiterates 
on every possible occasion the fundamental primacy of 
concrete immediate experience. In appreciation of such an 
attitude James says that “ their ( our) test of its purity, like 
our (their) test of religion's value, is empirical. ” Mere verbal 
knowledge can never take the place of experience. These 
( spiritual, because the content of all the dhyanas is such ) 

as that m 5FR, HR. The sihsR stands here for 5R5, while is 

technically defined as 5>R-5lfq*:^afR:, an d the meaning of farf »» 
as given in fafl: ^Tq; It |) j n the first differences exist, while 

in the second the singular unity of the object comes up before the mind. 
This is similar to the q fofl& q w mixed with all references to 51*5, 8$ 

and hr, which are absent in the TCIR31 of the level mentioned in 

the Yogadars'ana. The underlying idea is almost the same but we would 
have to define very many Jain terms to show the parallelism, which for 
fear of being too lengthy we have to give up. 

1 Cf. also HR* in his 1. V. SffiW W g E Wqj * % 5TOPR, t etc. 

t 
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immediate experiences come to the Yogi at every leve. n a » 
three levels of immediate experiences are clearly mentioned 
in the Yogadars’ana. The first is the ordinary level of sense 
experience or which stands at the lowest level. T cn 

there is the ircsrercj mentioned in the bhahsya on 1. 43. It is as 
we know the source of all inference and verbal knowledge* T e 
third level of immediate experience ( awropaa ) is reached in the 
sjflT. (aft. n. ). When a Yogi gets the experience of 

this level, he attains, it is said, purity or brightness or composure 
(srarc ). Free from any touch of grief, standing as if on the 
prinnacle of his spiritual height, he surveys all men toiling l elow 

in worry. 1 («it. w»). This is the highest level, * 

feafol fgF l I W. l.vs t Ordinary sense- 

experience cannot cognize the subtle, the intercepted and the 
distant, emfaswrftnfo »*t —The supersensuous particular 

can only be grasped in samfidhi by Prajiia. 

From factors like selection, exclusion and introversion 
implying freedom from associative memory and a progressive 
withdiawal from the outside object, it would seem that all the 
talk of samadhi is a mere process of abstraction in thought. 
Viewed externally absolute ekfigrata might look like abstraction, 
but to call it that is to lose the very kernel of its definition. 
We know that the process of abstraction in thought is includ¬ 
ed in vikalpa, and that has to be suppressed like any other 
mode of mind. A sadhaka has to leave behind all the impli¬ 
cations based upon such a process of thought, and by a pro¬ 
gressive elimination of the object, has to reach the \ ery centre 
of thought and be nothing but pure consciousness which, how¬ 
ever, does not leave its dynamic nature. At each and every 
level the sadhaka meets with tndivtdual content that fills his 
consciousness and even the final experience is said to be that 
of a ^ ilWM siwn 9 ^ 11 ^ 3W: s v$ nft, * q* 

*IT. V, We have again u *. II_ 

That other is the Purusha who has for his objects enjoyment 
and final liberation, so that in the case of one that has seen the 


t The negative or discursive content of 


5l|ff is given in 
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—the Supreme Individual, all curiosity as to the nature 
of the Soul vanishes! Even the trance-state has such noetic 
elements in it to the last. The Yogi’s supreme nous, the nous 
poietikos of Aristotle is at work and all dynantts is trans¬ 
formed then into pure cnergeia with no element of apatheia 
or ataraxia in it. 

Aung’s meaning of Buddhistic reinforces our posi¬ 

tion. He explains W «idl thus—“ the mental property by 
which the object of consciousness is necessarily regarded as 
an individual occupying a definite position in space, or time or 
in both, is termed ‘ individuality of object * (ekaggata)”. 1 2 Again 
while discussing the third Jhana characterized by he says— 

“.intense interest develops the element of individualization 

(ekaggata) into ecstatic concentration. Now we know 
according to the Samkhya-Yoga view mind assumes the 
form of its object when attending to it. The question might 
be asked as to how it can be. Keeping up the same phraseo¬ 
logy we might say that the mind assumes the form of its 
object, by, as it were, lodging inside the object, piercing it with 
its one-pointed tense attention. And in the introductory essay 
to the Compendium we read—“ Ordinary Vitakka ( applica¬ 
tion of attention ) merely throws its concomitants on to the 
surface, so to speak, of an object— i. e. it is the initiative 
element in cognition of a superficial kind. But appana-vitakka 
( ecstatic concentration ) is mind penetrating mto 

the inwardness or import of its object ” a 

The levels represented in w&q and the am- 

of s?t or higher intuition correspond to Buddhistic «3*n, 
ftssnq and q s *n Buddhaghosha explains the levels by means 
of different ways or capacities of perception exhibited by a 
child, a citizen, and a metallurgist on seeing a coin. The 
perception of the child is a or that of the citizen 

or TOR**?, while the knowledge of the metallurgist is true 
5I9T based on swiMcUSl. 


1 Iutr. Comp. Phil. P. 14. 

2 Comp* Phil: Pp. S7f. 129* n# 1. In the text it is 
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Beyond the *sa*R?JHlT lies the fcffiSfttf-the perfectly ecstatic 
state of mind. We had an occasion to mention that the func¬ 
tioning of mind remains the same at the lowest as well as at the 
highest level. At the lowest level of our mind we are not consciously 
aware of dreamless sleep, but all the same the samskaras of 
sleep-experience are left on our mind, and though such a mode 
of mind cannot itself be directly apprehended, we can have a 
memory of it through its smnskaras deposited m the subcon¬ 
scious depths. It is indeed a strange phenomenon that even 
though a certain experience be not directly apprehensible 
its generic memory or a recall, not filled by definite details, 
is possible ! But if ever any one asserted that he had an ex¬ 
perience of which he remembered nothing in particular as in the 
case of ecstatic experiences, but that he had only a general feeling 
of something that happened to him, which, as it were, transformed 
the whole structure of his mind lying otherwise inapproachable 
mthe subconscious fastnesses of his mind, we as psychologists 
would take him to be talking mere nonsense. But looking deeper 
we can see that an absence of ordinary consciousness of a parti¬ 
cular experience docs not mean its non existence, for such a 
phenomenon datly happens to us in sleep . 1 Experience is surely 
wider than knowledge, but it is wider than consciousness as well; 
and at the lowest level of our mind we simply do not wonder 
at the truth of this remaik because familiarity, if * does 
not always breed contempt, at least blunts the edge of curiosity. 

The reason why the state of sleep and Trance appear 
very similar to each other is that in both our ordinary 
consciousness is suspended. In a qualified sense we might say 
that in sleep our conscious mind is in a Mate similar to that 
of rm-universal dissoluhon. For then mind sinks into darkness 
with all its yi tsaniis, and there is no real freedom for the sou ). 2 


1 11 “ a Question with „s a t issue here whether the cause „f 
sAeep is the fatigue of the synapses or nf tnm/i * ° 

burdening ,he "enshrons" LCu rhf u TT* ° V “' 

concerned with it first and last as a mental ” lusdes - We *» 

T " a mental experience. 

.wa^v*;::; z'jzszz 
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Hence sleep is at times called a PtMJHUi. We might compare 
the three states—one of sleep, the other of and i the 

third of ifcw as under:— 

—fan ——$*** 

(1) (i) (i) 

(ii) (u) wf'taHfrn 1 (ii) ftTfiroreftm 

The first is a mode of mind, wherein its structure remains 
untouched ( except in the sense that sleep leaves its samskaras 
in the mind and thus modifies it a bit. ) In the second state, 
the modes of mind are, as if, suppressed, but the underlying 
original structure, with vtisanas embedded in it, still goes on 
enduring. In the not only are the modes of mind 

suppressed, but its structure too is at the same time 
completely changed. 

A Yogi has no direct conscious knowledge of the state 
of suspension or trance, as it lies, like sleep, beyond the precincts 
of our waking mind. But at the niruddha level there is one 
more difficulty which is not met with at the level of sleep. It 
has been anticipated by Vyiis and explained by Vachaspati in 
his Tiku with an equal insight 2 . Even though our conscious¬ 
ness be suspended in sleep, it is nevertheless a mode of our 
mind, and a general memory of it as a concrete experience is 
possible by ail objectification of the samskaras left by it. But the 
niruddha mmd of the yogi leaves behind only the Samskaras of 
Nirodha, and they qua NIrodha-Samskaras cannot generate 
which by its nature is one of the modes of mind. If they did, 

the mind can work without the help of ordinary waking consciousness. 

M l tftftW RW s&fr srftalPf SB: tfortfaft, BftWBSrcq&TTT?* || 
4t. it. VV* » 

1 Vide BT. 1. IS SWffaWIT: 

2 atgfcq i bt. v 

S'! n M^r«w»i^?rsa% fa w* b % sts-h^Tct, *u&t w vfam- 

i sr b 5 rsi^w%t snfar. i snf^r i ijfinBurfadB- 

bbt an*—" f^ q f NfoiwwiaB ^B ...... etc. | 

«rm’s £tar <i.Hn 11 
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they would no longer be the Nirodha Saipskaras they be. Even 
a general memory of such Nirodha-Sainskaras is impossible. 
Inspite of this difficulty it is held that the Nirodha-Satpskaras are 
left on the mind by the concrete Nirodha-experience, which itself 
is to be inferred only from the interval of outside time during 
which the Yogi has the Nirodha-experience. The whole mind m 
the sense of its ordinaay structure and waking consciousness is 
suspended > but even in the state of such suspension the dynamic 
functioning of the mind is said to remain the same, one moment 
of Nirodha followed by another such moment, till consciousness 
comes back, all the while the mind instilling the Nirodha-Sams- 
karas in itself. There is a Gujarati proverb saying—The rope, 
even when it be burning, does not leave its twist! The mind 
is burnt up in Nirodha, the sadhiklira chitta is reduced to ashes, 
but still the functioning of mmd goes on the same as ever—^4 


From above the threshold of consciousness the levels of 
attention begin. They correspond to the levels of immediate 
experiences, and to the levels of consciousness as well upto 
samadhi or the state of tensest attention After that, it is said, 
consciousness comes into abeyance We cannot say what the 
state of attention can be at the Niruddha level. It lies beyond 
the realm of even Prajha. All relations seem to be lost there 
in the supra-relational experience of Absolute Feeling as 
Bradley would have put it. 

As so often mentioned, all experiences leave their specific 
traces m our subconscious mind. But there is one more fact 
to tell about such depositing. The levels of consciousness 
sink in our subconscious mind even as they are above the 
threshold. We might compare our mind, though the metaphor 
does not bear on all points, to a spiral. 1 It is the 


1 According to one view of modern physics the four-dimensional 
universe is like a spnal going up (down) the length of a hollow 
cylinder, wherein one might return to the same space-pent, but the Ume 

Lme I? TZ\ s B r° n W0U ' d ,h0 “« h Tain be the 

same, if at all it could be, the duratiomd co-efficient of out conscious- 
«s. always vanes, Urns knocking out the bottom of an, detemlni ,m. 
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that goes on eternally, but the mind rises up from one level to 
another from crest to crest, at the same time that the higher 
satiiskaras firstly supress, then suspend and ultimately burn out the 
lower sarnskaras. This is one of the reasons why e\en the sains- 
karas of Nirodha are said to be deposited in mind. Yoga is not 
mere suppression, it is synthesis as well. It may look like sup¬ 
pression at the beginning even to the sadhaka himself, but it can 
only be such from the point of view of the lower self. When the 
complete purge comes, only the higher cycles of exist . 1 

In our note on the dispositional masses we said that the mind 
at its lower levels works like an automaton. The Yogi has to 
free himself from these lower levels by rising up the spiral. 
On higher levels too the same law of obtains, but 

there it becomes an expression of freedom and not of automa¬ 
tism. The Niruddha state of mind lies no doubt beyond the 
pervtew of psychology, but an understanding of its nature and 
its relation with the lower levels of attention is necessary to give 
us an insight into the nature and the working of the ordinary 
levels of our mind. The final goal for a Yogi is the files 
state, and to attain to that, he has to know the nature and 
the working of his mind completely. And the truth of our 
earlier remark is contained in this, that the whole field of 
psychology proper, as it is understood at present, forms a 
vast of Yoga —the sphere from which the Yogi has 

to free himself. u 

ii a v h and 

fl#«lT II v. ^ ll Supremacy over everything 

that exists, and omniscience come to him who has known 
the difference between the Buddhi-Sattva and Purusha. But 

According to the above view, even the universe would be a free universe 
and one might add m ,de up of the same stuff as our mind or spirit. 

cRsnwr: i (I as: smrfw 

sifb suffer: riwRjsrat i sst ?r?r«r 

11 ffl. V V B Again-a?* foft- 

SWT, WNdw l:, § eWWrfffWlW |) 

ft V. \c U 
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even this may bind a man's Soul down, so when by su P ren ^ 
indifference or non-desire even towards this, the see s 
corruption or infection are absolutely consumed, he reaches t e 
Kaivalya State. The is held to be the result of sue 

highest disinterestedness in pure supreme Intellection eve n 1 A n 

this is why VyO,sa says—arc ^ 

ihnr^ arqtorpft nfmfefa u b 11 Even 

the ultimate distinctive knowledge is a function of the Buddhi- 
Sattva, which is after all material m its nature, hence the 
Yogi has to throw that too overboard. 

The difference between an aititicial tiance and the 
Yogic Trance is worth noting. We might campare the trance 
induced by some hyper-anaesthetic like ether or nitrous oxide 
with the mentioned above. In the atyfcloTC state the mo¬ 

difications of mind are in a sense suspended or suppressed, but the 
structure remains intact. In artificial anaesthesia too consciousness 
is held in abeyance, but the structure endures, and at times 
projects itself in quite an ugly fashion upon the trance-state. 
No doubt as James maintains, during anaesthetic trance the 
subject may feel as if layer after layer of mystery were being 
unravelled before him, allowing him a peep into the meaning 
of all existence 1 But it is only perhaps the structure of the 
subject’s mind, which, losing all its cogency as in a dream, flies 
at a tangent, giving him a simulated show of some seeming inner 
reality. We might take the physiological counterpart of it to be 
a complete weakening of all the naturally associative connections 
between the mielinated nerve fibres of the cortex. There can 
evidently be no re-organisation of the nerve-paths in an artificial 
trance. Under such circumstances the whole mind of the subject 
might stand before him, as James says, reconciling all contra¬ 
dictions. In instances of drowning such flashes do come up, but 
they cannot be said to unravel the mistery of existence for they 
merely bring back details of past life and moreover the fear of 
being drowned to death must be there from the first to the 
last. The Yogis do record a remodelling of the old neural paths 
resulting into what we might call a new kind of canalization 
within the cerebral cortex. But Yoga begins from the lowest 
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level, and builds upon moral values, while any man might 
go in for a cheap artificial trance ! Thus if Wm. James were 
to take nitrous oxide as he did, the most cogent sentence 
would come to him in that Hegelian form:—“ There are no 
differences hut differences of degree between different degrees of 
difference and no difference ”. 1 And the case of a friend of Have¬ 
lock Ellis points to the same thing from only the other way round. 
“A friend of mine*’ says Havelock EHib, “under the influence of 
nitrous oxide, once found himself face to face with the Almightj'. 
Being a man of earnest and philosophic temperament, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to demand passionately the 
meaning and aim of this tangled skein of things in which we 
find ourselves. ‘ Why have you placed us here ? For what 
purpose have you submitted us to all this stnfe and misery ? 
What is the solution of the riddle of life ? ’ And then, uttered 
in a characteristic bass came, in one word, the aweful reply... 

." Procreation ”. I fear that that voice is or might have 

been, divine ”. 1 Perhaps Havelock Ellis too might have got 
the same reply. From such instances as these we can main¬ 
tain without any exaggeration that in artificial anaesthetic 
trance, the shadow of the underlying structure of the subject’s 
mind is thrown upon a vaster canvas, and he recognizes it 
as a solution because it is his own. 

We can say that real Trance lies a very very long way 
off from this. There is an element of objectivity which gives 
it its “ noetic ” value. It is same everywhere, and in all 
religions. Its positive content may not be determined, for 
detenninatio est negatio 1 Amongst all relations, that .of 

1 11 Will to Believe '* P. 297. In such experiences Wm. James notes 
the " instantaneous revulsion of mood from rapture to horror ” which he 
regards as the “ inevitable outcome of the intoxication. " He goes on- 
M A pessimistic fatalism, depth within depth of impotance and indifference, 
reason and stillness united not in a higher synthesis but in the fact that 
whichever you choose it is all one—this is the upshot of a revelation 
that began so rosy bright*” This comes to mean an absence of that 
synergy we find described tn the progression of Dhyanas* 

1 “ The New Spirit ” By Havelock Ellis P. xv 

» w 
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knowledge too is finite, while the Niraddha state of mind views 
everything sub specie aeiernUatis. We can only repeat the 
words of the Vedie Hishi:— 

^ m a 5t . \ 

..siwnwts»: afcr Iq qft qi * n 

Who knows it directly ? Who can tell here ? He who 
presides over this all, living in the infinite sky. he knows it or 
perhaps he too may not know! 
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We have finished the five principal modes of our mind 
namely sawr, ftrHro, fw?, fan and They imply the 

structure of our mind which is nothing but the whole mass 
of traces left in the subconscious realm by past experiences, 
and which are grouped in some organic way exhibited in 
their functioning. Wc have also seen the relation between these 
modes and the levels of attention. If sleep be excluded, the 
remaining four modes very nearly cover the field of what in 
western psychology is termed states of consciousness. 

In modem psychology the connotation of the word 
feeling is confined to that of pleasure or pain. On account of 
its purely subjective character and its dependent nature, the 
feeling aspect of consciousness was very often lost sight of in 
either cognitive or in conative processes. Even in recent times 
Prof. Stout has almost left the old tripartite division of mental 
functioning, and chosen instead a bipartrite scheme with cognition 
and conation as the two principal aspects of consciousness. 
Psychologists are divided on the question as to the number 
of specifically different kinds of feelings that one can experience. 
For mstcinee Wundt has added to the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, those of strain and relaxation, and of excitation and de¬ 
pression, to which Koyce adds those of excitation and quiescence. 
In Indian philosophy, feelings of pleasure and pain, and 
5^, were definitely recognized. 

These feelings of pleasure and pain are held to be the 
specific experiences of disregarded as the sixth internal sense. 

The functions of *iS are rather ambiguous at the be¬ 
ginning of Indian thought. In the Upanishads it is at times 
regarded as the co-ordinator of all sence-experiences. Without 
the mind ( attending ) nobody can perceive or hear anything. 
( efr. and f. V ) It was also held at times to be 
co-extensive with chitta of the satpkhya-Yoga. (w. 
repeated in n. ^o. ) 

The same ambiguity is kept up in the Yogadar’sana. 
We come across the word for the first time in the 




the fcmnfi of 



bh&shya on 2. 19. In the meaning ° f *5 

word is different from the meaning of the same 

used with reference to in H • • * 

or in orftiiiMvfc » 1” 11 Here 11 

only means that the manas is a setisoriunt commune, e 

lowest centre of interaction between the sensory a.n 
motor mechanism, t. e. between the jhanendnyas an t e 
Karmendriyas of the human organism. Manas is equa y 
at home when engaged in perceiving the objects of sense, 
and even in transmitting the specific movements to motor 
organs. But in almost all other passages the word is used in 
the sense of ftrr. For instance in the bhashya on 2. 28., and 
on 4. 11. means faw. The Samkhya doctrine no doubt 

ascribes the feelings of ultimately to the e. g. 

% *frn: a ^ f gwwr w ^ etc —(*n ft. on 

%U ) The same view was held in the Yogadars’ana— srsTtfa 
amsw tsrer. nwtft i ? ftfafipn wfanfafa 
5 f$rdfa«WHiri u n\» ti The misery or the feeling of 

pain is caused to the Buddhisattva. The whole doctrine 
is complicated on account of the theory of the three gunas 
positing a hierarchy of different kinds of pam. The functional 
relation between the three gunas is held to be such that the pure 
activity of the Satt\ a is accompanied by a sense of (unmixed) 
pleasure, that of Kajas resulting in tinplcasttre (not to use the 
ambiguous word pain) whether near or remote, while a prepon¬ 
derance of Tatnas burdens the mind with a feeling of dulness, depre¬ 
ssion or ennui—(‘ 'sifyiiasfaffvifapu’’ .«pn 

STFcT ” “ gt ” fiTCRIftWifa SR*$ “ fagppff - 


H. I't ). Because of such a doctrine of gunas 
the hedonic function of manas falls into the background, but 
we might say that on the whole the general tenor of the 
Samkhya and the Yoga cannot be said to lie against the 
view that the elements of pleasure and un-plcasure though 
ultimately felt or "apperceived” by the Buddhi-Sattva are specific 
contributions of JFW regarded as the eleventh internal sense. 

The Nyaya view is absolutely definite on this point as 
it is not encumbered with the doctrine of gunas. In 
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the Bh&shya on 1. 1. 16. the functions of Manas are enume¬ 
rated as under—^fa, twn, srf?WT, sr, and 

y®@T, and along with these the specific experiences of pleasure 

and unpleasure are added.- RWt fourfc |. 

siftfowfafimi: \ Memory, inference, 

verbal or book knowledge, doubt etc. cannot be the products of 
our outer sense organs and hence the internal sense is posited. 
Some of these functions ultimately belong to the Soul, and the 
manas is only an instrument for their outward manifestations. 
Just as, while dealing with the Samkhya-Yoga view, we 
said that the feelings of pleasure and pain though contri¬ 
buted by manas were finally felt by the Buddhisattva, so m 
the Nyaya, though manas could yield the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, it could only do so because the Soul was there. 

MIcR*Tt fwififlct II ^ it Here it is not men¬ 

tioned whether all these are experienced by the soul or not. But we 
can only say that desire, aversion, feelings of pleasure and 
pain and knowledge, all these are our ratio cognoscendi for 
the existence of Soul. Beyond this we cannot go and maintain 
that the existancc of Soul is also the ratio essendt of all these, 
though in the Soul's state of bondage it may seem to be so. 
For of all these differential fsns according to the Nyaya view 
only absolute knowledge is left with the Soul in his 
state of Moksha. 

According to Buddhism feeling ( ) is the result of 

contact (rsr) between the subject series and the object series. 1 2 
Vedana is wider than the mere feeling of pleasure and pain 
inasmuch as it includes bodily feelings as well. Buddhistic 
Vedana means pleasure and pain ( physical), joy and grief 
( mental), and hedonic indifference or neutral feeling. As a 
pure mental experience it is held to be of three kinds 
namely feeling of pleasure, of pain and indifferent feelings.® 

1 (Comp. Phil. Pp. 14. 111-112 ft.) or 

v. 

2 sfcrar fa fafa«rr r i dttprar <0w#fafa wi» 




1&2 
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Jainism holds that Manas is made up of atoms and 
that feelings of pleasure and pain are experienced by the Soul 
on account of specific interactions of Vudgalas or atoms. 

The primary question about the two feelings of pleasure 
and pain is that of their individual value positive or negative 
and their mutual relation. From the different definitions of the 
final state of liberation given by various schools of philosophic 
thought we can say that for the Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Buddhistic schools, the ultimate “ Self-conscious state of 
liberation has no element of positive pleasure, or happiness 
or bliss, but is characterized only by an absence of misery or 
pain, while in the Upanishads and the Vedanta an element of 
the qualitatively highest bliss forms an integral part m the 
state of a liberated soul 2 

We need not enter into any detailed discussion 
about the existence of any feeling analogous to that of happi¬ 
ness or bliss in the final state of liberation. At least so far 
as our ordinary state of bondage is concerned, all the schools 
are at one in giving a negative value to our so-called feelings 

■ 1 m ' ■ * 1 ■ " * i m 

1 In the Nyaya is definitely regarded as e. g. wit. 

^ * 

fit*? % I but it is taken to he and ang in size. 

According to the Jain view is made up of atoms, and though it is 
regarded as an amndnya, (1.1*.) it is taken 
to be one of the favours ( ) done by Pitdgalas upon the soul along 

with other fa: ours of feelings of pleasure and pain etc. ( gg55T- 

arsitf v-is ||—\\ n srfoiflr... 

. .g#dWf^H«nrr: ii *rr. ii fpsrt<ra£) fRrii 
ii *rr. ll 

u m. *r. ii list. *n. ^ n : fwtut 

H aft. ^ *\v \\ cT«rr =*r?f>q;( TtlMfcT ) 

II *n. 1\* || j p fl q g g - 

fafatsWj: 11^1 V ^ II CRT-5&5T aRajstf f^5%T*npi:| 

...M 9# am*: ^ ^ 

« Ml. V v ^ n The Buddhistic conception of Nirvana 
is too well-known, the Jam position does not seem to be so clear, 
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of pleasure. Pain is positive. Under the pressure of some want 
one experiences a feeling of pain and the fulfilment of the 
need is only a removal of that mental strain or tension which 
is mistaken for positive pleasure. 1 

But the feelings of pleasure and pain are immediate ex¬ 
periences and an objection is raised in the Yogadars’ana that 
such a negative view of pleasure cannot be true. Any such 
theoretical view means only a verbal or an inferential refutation 
of pleasure, and such a refutal stands condemned in the face of 
the positive content of pleasure in concrete experience, as it can¬ 
not be so explained away, si w ^oipaig- 

HWHW: 1 & H. I Moreover, as is held in the theory of 

Karma, good actions bear the fruit of pleasure, while bad acts 
result ultimately in a feeling of pain or misery and if all pleasure 
were ultimately nothing but misery, the distinction between 
the good and the bad acts would vanish and people would 
not be prompted to do good acts. This corollary is in a way 
anticipated by Vachaspati in his Tlka on 2. 14. where he does 
maintain the positive existence of both the feelings of pleasure 
and pain by saying—^3 srg^i^T wRsngtfta 

t 1.3 ^ 

S i qqftwft qfctpitsfa Qi^sfNpirssqH— 

I This would tell us that pleasure 
is positive, and unpleasure negative and that both are speci¬ 
fically different by nature and by their originating causes. 

In the Nyayadars’ana the definition of pain is given 
as-*rasTW 83 u *f ti *». t. Hi. u mental pain is caused by 
physical pain. Even here in its further examination the question 
is put that if pleasure be an immediate mental experience of 
all living creatures, how can one hold it to be a mere absence 
of positive pain ? n 

.I 5icTOi3n i *n *n. v. v h u . i In 

the Nyaya as well as in the Yogadars ana the question is taken 
to a court of appeal where the Yogi or the Rishi sits in 
judgment. As Mill brought the whole question of the qualita¬ 
tive difference between pleasures before the court of the 

1 Plato regarded the feeling of pleasure to be a mere " filling-up, *' 
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“ Sense of Dignity ” and held that it was “ better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied ’V So here too the 
question of a positive or a negative value of pleasure is to be 
decided by a Yogi whose sense of feeling either pleasure or 
unpleasure is as keen as the sensitiveness of the eye to feel 

the painful presence of even a mote ! ^ 

ll*ft. II 

SRrfi I f| faglftrfi II nt. 3TI ^ ^ n 

ii »n. *n. v. *». h 

The negative value of pleasure is posited only from an 
ultimate point of view. Ordinarily pleasure is agreeable 
in experience to every one, while unpleasure is by nature disagree¬ 
able. The words used are aigfcs and —as in ^ 

.i w. on tv || and W (wroO 

3«ge53T.I ( ft. on do ). Now originally has the sense of 

* being against the current ’ or ‘ that which is opposed to ’—and 
only secondarily comes to mean “ disagreeable ”, A certain diet 
is said to be or if it conduces to health or induces 
disease. Now the feeling of pleasure and pain are the imme¬ 
diate experiences of manas, so when pleasure is defined 
as Bisjfss and unpleasure as nfetes, we can say that a feeling of 
pleasure conduces to the “ health ” or expansion of mind 
(which as we have once remarked comes near functional 
attention) while that of pain has the opposite effect. We get 
the same root meaning from the definition of given in the 
Nyaya as %:m. II 1 . 1 . ^ 11 The outstanding feature 

of unpleasure is «nwr. nWTT comes from the root nra to obstruct 
to thwart, to oppose. Everything that opposes the mind is 
according to this unpleasant. These definitions come near the 
modern Furtherance-and-hindrance Theory of the feelings of 
pleasure and pain, held by Wundt, Stout, Dewey etc. 2 

1 Utilitarianism Chap. II. 

2 For Herbart feeling is the index of the hindered or furthered 
progress in apperception. For Wundt it is the inner hedonic coefficient of the 
apperception process. Stout takes it to be a necessary accompaniment of 
cognition or conation. So too with Pewey feeling mixes up w|tfc 
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In the state of bondage everybody is said to be impelled 
to get at an object if it be pleasurable, and to get away from 
it if it be unpleasant, srarfcr fa g ra fo 

$:<sta4 i «rr. *rr. n. I. v Here it is laid down that aftet 
cognizing an object, ‘ one acts out of the motive of either 
getting pleasure or getting an object of pleasure or of avoid¬ 
ing unpleasure or an object of pain. * One half of this state¬ 
ment reads as if it were prima facte an acceptance of psycho¬ 
logical hedonism, which it might seem hard to reconcile with 
the higher idealistic ethics. The position is common to all 
Indian thought. In the Upanishads such primary psychological 
hedonism is pressed into the service of Self-realization. Accord¬ 
ing to the Upanishadic view, the Self as bliss is the highest 
stage that a person can reach. In this sense even a Yogi is 
not free from the clutches of such a fundamental hedonic 
law of the human mind. For after all he gives up all 
the worldly pleasures, because he is after purer and more 
permanent bliss of Self-realization. In a sense if the 
reference to self cannot be destroyed in knowledge, much 
less can it tie done so in the sphere of feeling. 

Different kinds of feelings of pleasure are qualitatively 
distinguished with reference to the objects to which they 
cling. The thought is implicitly contained in the Upanishads. 
Worldly pleasures are lower and ephemeral, spiritual pleasures 
are higher and more lasting. A psychological hedonism 
which takes its stand upon a qualitative difference between 
pleasures is, one might say, the last position that a hedonist 
might take. But if as a system it be not compact or has 
loopholes, as a statement of a fact it is nearer the actual 
law governing life. Upon such psychological hedonism Indian 
thought superimposes ethical values as a result of which we 
get a sort of spiritual hedonism* 1 Even in western psychology 

cognitive experiences, and builds up a “ will ", the self re-acting in diffe¬ 
rent ways according to moods or dispositions. Me Dqugall with bis 
' hortnic * theory comes near this view in his own way. 

1 Vide Const. Sur. Up. Phil: P* 52. also 293-94. 

t* w 
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we do meet with an annunciation of such hedonism, when 
Dr. ward says—“ Hew in the evolution of the animal king¬ 
dom do we suppose this advance to have been made ? The 
tendency at any one moment is simply towards more life, 
simply towards growth; but this process of self-conservation 
imperceptibly but steadily modifies the self that is conserved. 
The creature is bent only on filling its skin; but in doing 
this, as easily as may be, it gets a better skin to fill and 
accordingly seeks to fill it differently. Though cabbage and 
honey are what they were before, they have changed relatively 
to the grub now that it has become a butterfly. So, while we 
are all along preferring a more pleasurable state of consciousness 
before a less, the content of our consciousness is continually 
changing; the greater pleasure still outweighs the less, but the 
* pleasures * to be weighed are either themselves different, or 
at least are the same for us no more. " l In the realm 
of animal life an ethically indifferent law of pursuing 
the pleasures of mere stuffing might hold true as regards 
its further development, but when the question of the human 
species comes, the writer cannot be so optimistic as to 
allow the human mind to follow the purely biological 
law of pleasure-pursuit. For pleasure-seeking like any 
other activity would certainly change our consciousness, 
but the change might not be for the better . The fact of 
a general nee m the hedonic zero too has to be taken into 
consideration.® It was in view of all these things that in spite 
of a halting acceptance of a psychological hedonism, the Indian 
schools definitely ranged themselves against pleasure-seeking. 

81$^ 3® 1—we said that one half of 

the statement meant an acceptance of a psychological hedonism. 
The other half is not merely a negation of pure psychological 

1 Psych. Prin. P. 268. 

2 Even in Physics they show the time’s arrow, bringing in the 
concept of Entropy. ( Vide The Nature of the Physical World; Edding¬ 
ton. Chep. V.) So while speaking of evolution we must show the ethical 
attwi Dr. Ward's statement semns to be ethically colourless and might 
•s well be applied to the ' Dowwnl Way ’ as to the * Upward Way ’ 
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hedonism, but amounts to a refutation of it. It seems a hard 
task to reconcile the two sides of the statement. But if without 
any prejudice we look deeper into the statement we find in it an 
expression of a fundamental law of the human mind. Almost 
all the philosophical schools of India maintain that creatures 
want either pleasure or an object of pleasure. Now in the 
case of the very first experience of pursuing an object, there 
can be no fore-thought of the ultimate state of pleasure that 
one is going to experience, but all the same pleasure is the only 
guide in judging the success of one’s reactions as to whether 
they bring one nearer or take fa rther away from the final attain¬ 
ment of the object. A second time when the subject pursues the 
same object, the original experience of the final pleasure as well 
as the feeling of pleasure that attended its progressive attain- 
ment a both come to reinforce the object. Not to suppose so 
would lodge us into an absurd psychological theory that 
consciousness can repeat itself a second time without changing 2 
Now by such repetitions of an act a subject would arrive at 
the lowest rung wherein the original object would be all covered 
over with an overgrowth of pleasure clinging to it like moss 
on all sides, and he would merely go in for the object 
for the sake of the pleasure it gave him. So we come to a 
position where we cannot posit unqualified psychological 
hedonism as a proposition absolutely true always, for the 
truth seems to lie in the direction of a recognition of what 
we can term Degrees of Psychological Hedonism. We know 
there are degress of reality and appearances, degrees 
ot truth, degrees of individuality, and degrees of freedom etc. 
So we can posit degrees of psychological hedonism too. That 
feelings of pleasure and pain enter as figures of index to our 
activity at the very first occassion guiding us as to whether 
it furthers or hinders life, is a fact beyond which we cannot 
go. Even for the theory of evolution it is a datum not to 
be challanged. At the other extreme lies the life of the glutton 

2 Both these pleasures—the pleasure of pursuit aa well as the final 

pleasure of attainment are qualitatively the same, and can be distinguished 
only by the process of vikalpa* 
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or the voluptuary always running after pleasurces. In tween 
these two extremes our ordinary acts lie, motivated y a 
variant coefficient of pleasure. So we can truly maintain 

And still the ethical mandate is not to seek pleasure. 
Behind that seemingly external categorical imperative lies the 
psychological truth that the life of a pleasure seeker is an ulti¬ 
mate impossibility. Experiences of pleasure blunt our sense for it. 

swfar: rt?t 1 1 51 

1 touts., *rtt w * 

tfsfwiPr 1 > ‘ When the 

senses calm down ( t. e. when the general tension of the organism 
tones down ) after their need is satisfied, it is called pleasure. 
The tension resulting from their not being satisfied is the 
feeling of pain. One cannot purify or purge the senses 
by constantly catering to their wants. Because the mental 
coefficient in the form of ^-attachment to pleasure or to an 
object of pleasure- increases with each additional satisfaction of 
a need, at the same time that the capacity for enjoyment of 
the senses hightens/ The word means literally ‘ skill ’ that 
comes through habit. After each and evey satisfaction of a 
need, the senses become skilful, t. e. get habituated to such 
a course, the result being that next time greater demands 
are made by the senses and they stand m need of an intenser 
stimulus to produce the same mental lading of pleasure. The 
fact of increasing mental attachment too points the same way. 
Thus the life of a pleasure-seeker ends only in hightening his 
hedonic zero to a point when perhaps he no longer can find 
any satisfaction from anything at all. This is the final reduetto 
ad abstirdum proof of the unlenabihty of such a life showing 
us a blind alley on the side of pleasure pursued as an ideal. ^ 
Feeling of pleasure and pain leave their traces or sanis- 
kiiras on the mind, and it is held that a memory of such 
feelings is possible, though, as we should add, generally it 
remains ns a moment in a total present state of conscious- 


1 Ib‘ en’i. Peer Gvnt is such a typical case. Conditmns of modern 
Civilisation are favourable to the growth of such characters. °® rD 
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ness. Such a memory can be that of either a feeling of pleasure 
or of a feeling of pain. In the former case it takes on the 
form of a thirst or a hankering or a desire to. possess the 
object of pleasure, while in the latter case the result is a 
repulsion or an aversion. *T 4V »rl: 

gwir sshfl: tt tut ti 4V. *n. t. v». n wrfwfr^r 
ffcinw pgw;*? i wWt gfc m: t sfor: 

.TT 5*: 11 4V. tit. t. &. n 

At our ordinary levels feelings of pleasure and pain do 
exist. It is only in evaluating them that the negative character 
of pleasure comes out. If man were to live in the mere present 
quite unmorally, he would be led by the rough guides given 
him by nature in the form of feelings of pleasure and pain. 
We are not concerned in psychology with the life of such 
an hypothetical man. Our problem is whether between pleasure 
and unpleasure, both regarded as positive experiences, there is 
any neutral zone which we might designate as a neutral feeling, 
or whether the curve of pleasure while passing down the slope 
cuts the original abscissa only at a geometrical point before 
changing its character. Buddhism asserts the existence of such 
a neutral zone of indifferent feeling. The passage quoted from 
the Majjhima Nikaya by Mrs. Rhys Davids reads:-'‘' What has 
pleasant feeling that is pleasant, what that is painful ? what 
has painful feeling that is painful, what that is pleasant ? 
what has neutral feeling that is pleasant, what that is un¬ 
pleasant ? * ‘ Pleasant feeling has stationariness as pleasant, 
change as unpleasant; painful feeling has stationariness as 
painful, change as pleasant. In neutral feeling a state of 
knowing is pleasant, a state of not knowing is painful. W1 
Again “ ‘ what is comparable to pleasant, to painful, to 
neutral feeling ? ’ ‘ pleasant and painful feelings are mutually 
comparable. Neutral feeling is comparable with ignorance, as 
this is with knowledge*’ Mrs. R. Davids goes on to say that 
“ it is not easy...to acquit Buddhists here of confusing * bare 

1 For the sake of clearness, in this last sentence, Buddhaghosha's 

paraphrase given in the footnote (Bud. Psych. P. 47.) is quoted in* 
Stead of the teat. 
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feeling * ‘ feelings proper * with intellectual concomitants. ” As 
we have mentioned in a previous section, feelings on account 
of their having no definite localization were often classed 
with vague perceptions or even with error. At a first reading 
one might think that the recognition of neutral feeling is a 
special outcome of Buddhistic analysis But when one goes 
deeper, one is able to find a marked similarity of thought 
between the Buddhistic classification of feelings and the 
Sau.khya-Yoga doctrine that—gqgi qwtgfo m l 

^ 1 8F : I 1. 1 i. ii We know that 

the original bipartrite division of the modes given in 

® ^ ** * s an ethical one. Now this latter division of modes 

into pleasant, unpleasant, and Mohattmka is arrived at from the 
point of view of their affective tone. Thus if Sukha and Duhkha 
be the feelings of pleasure and pain, Moha which is due to Avi- 
dya must necessarily be neutral m its character; and the Majjhima 
Nikaya passage reads: ** Neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance. So when it is maintained that in neutral feeling a 
state of knowing is pleasant, a state of not knowing is pain¬ 
ful , we must understand that the neutral feeling in itself is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, but that once the thirst for 
knowledge comes up, knowing is pleasant while a state of not 
knowing would be unpleasant. This again comes up to the 
urtherance-Hindrance theory of pleasure and pain as applied 
to the apperceptive process, the pleasant feeling of knowing 

being an accompaniment of successful assimilation, a theory 
held by Herbart and Wundt. 

In the section on the Levels, of Attention we had an 
occasion to note the relation of opposition between feeling and 
attention TThe indifferent or neutral feeling-the Buddhistic Am, 

nhilo T t h E S ra 7 ga arC " 0t t0 infused with the 
philos ophic hig her hedonic indifference which in Buddhism is 

called and which is the result of continued fixed attention 

can object. According to the Sitipkhya-Yoga terminology it is 
w growing deeper due to Para and Ar»r, v - - , . 

*>? *"»— 
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“ This hedonic indifference or neutrality of emotion is brought 
about by the continued voluntary exercise of the mind on the 
after image to which it has been directed. And by it ecstatic 
concentration reaches its full development in the fifth stage of 
jh&na. ” x It is this supreme disinterestedness which makes a 
Yogi u the spectator of all time and all existence. 


1 Comp. Phil. P. 58. 

2 Rap. 486 A, 



Section 10 Emotions and Instincts 

( 1 ) Emotions 

In Indian philosophical thought, we find a very meagre 
treatment of emotions. Its point of view is that of Yoga which 
includes Ethics. Emotions on account of their opposition to 
the final goal posited by such a system were never treated 
except negatively, so that in general an absolute freedom from 
emotions was enjoined upon any one aspiring after spiritual 
attainments. We have already mentioned in our intro¬ 
ductory section that we would have to go to works on 
dramaturgy and poetics to gather any material on them to get 
at a psychological theory of emotions implied in Indian thought. 
Works on poetics are generally not included within the fold 
of philosophy proper, and hence we could safely have left 
them out. But for the completeness of our psychological synthesis 
we have to go to them so far as the treatment of emotions 
is concerned. Even then, as we shall see, the general theory 
of emotions implied in these works falls quite m a line with 
the whole trend of philosophic thought. But a work on aesthetic 
is not a treatise on psychology, any more than, for instance, 
Pataujala Yogadars’ana is one. In our synthetic enquiry 
upto now, we had to disentangle the psychological material 
from amidst a vast field of Yogic practices, mixed with ethical 
maxims, logical theories and metaphysical notions. But here 
over and above such sifting, we shall have to invert the 
original aesthetic stand-point in order to arrive at the 
psychological point of view implied therein. 

We shall base our enquiry principally upon Bharatamuni’s 
Natyas’astra, and only suppliment any necessary information 
from works on poetics . 1 What a work of dramatic art achieves 
is this. In a dramatic performance, the actors unfold a work 
of art both in time and space, and with the help of language, 

1 We have chosen dramaturgy, because it is the only branch of art 
which presents human emotions dynamically through their expressions 
and comes nearest the most concrete representation of our life. 
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gestures, emotional expressions, situations in the plot, and other 
technical accessories try to put before the audience a concrete 
picture of a complete emotion which somehow the audience 
catches up and experiences aesthetically. 1 

We need not go deep into the theories of aesthetic experi¬ 
ence as given by Bhatta Lollata or S'aiikuka or Bhatta Nayaka; 
but we must mention in passing that Abhinavaguptapadacharya’s 
theory has become more acceptable to the writers on poetics, 
for in a sense it gives us the basic psychological explanation 
as to why the emotion represented on the stage is caught up 
and lived by the audience. 

Modern psychology approaches the problem of emotions 
from the side of instincts. 3 “Emotions are’* in Pillsbury’s words 
“ theoretically either instinctive responses or complex feeling 
processes mingled with instinctive reactions. ” McDougall informs 
us that there is a conative factor in emotional experience and he 
further maintains that “ all the bodily changes of any species of 
animal, which we call ‘expressions of emotions’ are adaptations 
of the body to the modes of instinctive activity proper to 
the species. ” 3 

In Indian thought both emotions and instincts are traced 
to a common root namely that of qrcrcr. In a sense this is 
more scientific, for in case emotions be regarded as mere 
appendages to instincts, one may put a further question 
regarding the orgin of the latter, while in case of a theory 
which explains emotions as well as instincts through their 
specific vasanas, we arrive at an entity which requires no 
further explanation, inasmuch as it has an integral place in 
the structure of our mind. Rather than refer emotions to 
instincts, and instincts to the “ hormic ** urge or to tropism, it 
is much less offending and more scientific to regard emotions 
and instincts as specific differentiations of the vasanas embedded 

1 Croce would say “ reproduces M it. Vide his .Esthetic—Bk. I. 
Chap. XVI. Pp. 118 e. s. 

2 A theory of emotions as having their bases in instincts wga first 
formulated by McDougall in his Social Psychology* 

3 Out. Psych: P. 321. 

I- Vs 
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in our chitta, the two sometimes joining together, often 
bifurcating and at times even contesting against each other.. 

The embedded v&sanas of a certain type manifested in 
an experience of a specific emotion form an affective mass 
which is call a wrftani. Thus a is rooted in our mind 

in the form of a which we might identify with 

our tfwrtgsr. There are in all nine Sthayibhavas. They 
are those of drt—Love; —Laughter; rita—Grief; 

Anger; 3ftnf—Power or Firmness; —Fear; §©*11—Aversion; 
fttWf—Astonishment and 5W—Quiet. 4 Any creature that is born 
is endowed with the vasanas of the nine sthayibhavas. For 
instance, it has an inborn dislike for misery, and always desires 
pleasures. All are surcharged with the instinct of mating (Tra), 
and thinking they stand on a higher level, look down upon 
others and laugh at them (?w). So when anyone begins 
to doubt his superiority, he feels grief (site) and becomes 
angry (*ta). Then he resolves firmly '(3tUT?) and collects all 
his powers to regain it ( his lost position ). Therein he fears 
a fall and feels aversion or disgust at any improper thing 
done (§jgF&f). He also is astonished at any strange conduct, 
(fiww), and at times, prompted by a desire to renounce, settles 
down into tranquillity ('flu). No creature is devoid of these tenden¬ 
cies. In some, one might be more predominent while in others it 
might be weak. But even while they seem to be dead, they 
do not pass out of existence, but remain there as saniskaras. 

( S. 1 )* 

We can compare the different sthayibhavas to permanent 
emotional dispositions. The structure of our mind, as shown 
in our section on Dispositional Masses, consists of systems of 
dispositions on the same or on different levels of subcon¬ 
sciousness. Along with cognitive and conative “ constellations ” 9 

1 The sources are given at the end of this subsection on Emotions. 
The passa ge originally appears in Abhittavagupta’s Commentary on 
4R*tl«W1« and has been taken over almost e« bloc by Hernacband&chirya. 
Both are given in S. 1. 

2 The phrase " conceptual * constellations * ” is used by Dr Ward 
Psych. Prin. P. 312. 
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the structure contains the emotional ones too. Following Me 
Dougall we might call them sentiments. 1 The several bhavas 
do not happen, for they always are there in the structure of 
the human mind. Their particular manifestations are seen, but 
they remain pervadingly in the background and “ perfume ’’ 
the whole mind and its functioning. ( S. 2 ) 

Hemachandracharya has given the several characteristics 
of the different sthayibhavas when they get actualized in an 
emotion. This latter fact is not mentioned by him, but it is 
already implied when he says that the characteristic effect of Love 
is to create mutual trust or confidence. That of Laughter is 
fosw-lit blooming or growing, while Grief has the effect of 
“ widowedness *\ and Anger of severity and wakefulness. 
Energy and determination; bew ilderment; contraction; expansion 8 
and freedom from desire, these are the characteristics of Utsaha- 
Power, of Fear, of Aversion, of Astonishment and Quiet 
respectively. (S, 3 ) These characteristics of the different 
sentiments when actually experienced are the direct effects on 
our mind and as such they are psychologically true. 
Modern psychology talks of an expansion and a contraction 
of consciousness, which come not as results of intense or 
diffused attention, but as general effects of feelings of pleasure 
and pain or of emotions. To mere expansion and contraction, 
Indian thinkers have added several other coefficients of 
emotional experience. 

Upto this point it is pure psychology. But now we can no 
longer keep away the aesthetic theory given in the Natyas’atra. 
The problem for a play is to waken up a particular sthayibhava 


1 ** The emotion is a mode of experience, a way of functioning and 
a fact of activity, the sentiment is a fact of structure, an organised sys* 
tern of dispositions* which endures, in a more or less quiescent condition, 
between the occasions upon which }t is brought into activity. ” Out. 
Psych. P. 418. Abhinavagupta means the same thing when be says 

2 In his Var. Rel. Ex. P. 368, Win. James makes a distinction 
between mere '* expansion or extension of I the self~conscious mind ’* 
and cosmic consciousness. 
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or a. sentiment lying dorment in the mind of an audience, by its 
exhibition on the stage and thus bring it within the fold of 
aesthetic though not actual experience. The difference between 
aesthetic and actual experience can be seen in the fact that 
while the actual experience of any emotion like anger or fear 
may exhaust a man, its aesthetic experience always gives him 
pleasure. This is why aesthetic experience as such is compared 
with Brahmananda (S. 4) A representation of a sentiment 
on the stage never results in an actual induction of a senti¬ 
ment, but only in inducing it aesthetically. 1 We might say 
that this is the difference between Prof. James meeting firstly 
a chained bear and then a bear at large. In the former case 
Prof. James would present it a bun, in the latter, as has been 
said, “ a clean pair of heals. ” We will say that in the former 
case Prof. James’s aesthetic feelings, in their widest sense, get 
full scope for expression, in the latter it is pure seizure by 
actual fear. 3 

A purely aesthetic as distinguished from an actual 
experience of a sentiment is termed a Rasa. A sentiment 
manifested or actualized through its fiWR, srspra and its ssrfir- 
is called a rasa. Corresponding to the nine sentiments 
there are the nine rasas-viz. |TOH-love, f^-laughter, $pr- 

pathos, wrath, ^ft-hcroism, *mm-terror, 4tow-disgust, 
•t?5l-wondcr and *RRi-tranquilhty. 

The rasas are the actualized ( aesthetic) experiences of 
the sentiments. We know that a samskara and its vntti 
mutually depend upon each other. So too, a sentiment and 
its rasa are held to be mutually interdependent, though it is 
maintained that it is the sthiiyibhava which is realized through 
its rasa and not vice versa . Thevasanfis of the different senti¬ 
ments are no doubt the sine qua non of their actual experience 
but every actual experience leaves the dispositions of the senti¬ 
ments strengthened. A man without the specific vasanas is 

-—*—-ii r ~ i~l-*■ ■ 

1 cf* p. 8i 

2 Abercrombe in his small book-entitled “ Towards a Theory of 
Art ” has dwelt fully upon the difference between the two attitudes. 
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held to be as dead as the inner walls of a theatre. 1 According 
to the Yogic point of view such vasanas were regarded as the 
greatest obstacles to spiritual development, m aesthetic they 
are taken to be the very basis without which rasa-experience 
would be impossible. ( S 5 ) The nature of a vasana and its 
relation to its vritti is the same, only its values differ. 

A rasa which is an aesthetic experience of a sthayibhava 
is induced in us by its several vibhavas, its anubhavas, and 
its specific safichari—or vyabhicharibhavas Just as a drink 
mixed with different ingredients and condiments gives but one 
taste, so these vibhava anubhava and the several vyabhichiin- 
bhavas end by inducing the experience of a single rasa. (S. 6) 
Here is a psychological distinction drawn between a multiple 
stimulus and the unitary sensation produced by it. A distant 
dashing of the sea-waves upon the shore and its rocks mix up 
together and make but one rumbling sound for us, and all 
the several notes lean on, or merge into, one another or, as we 
might say according to our terminology, do favour or 3W* on 
one another, so that the effect of a melody or a raga is a 
unitary organic whole ; so too these different elements form the 
moments in a total self-same experience of a rasa 

The vibhavas are the causes, principal as well as subordi¬ 
nate. The anubhavas are the external expressions of an emotion 
from which, in case of others, we are able to infer their 
mental states.® The saiichari or the vyabhicharibhavas are the 
subsidiary emotions “ which come and go like so many waves 
upon the surface of an ocean ; ” they yield their quota to the 
completion of the original rasa, against the background of which 
they stand for a while and then pass away strengthening it, (S. 7) 

1 It is from this point of view that Kalidas speaks to us of the 

nature of sages in his Cf. 

l-qfow quoted in P. 79. 

2 From our ov.n experience of an emotion with its expressions, we 
infer the existence of an emotion in another person from his outward 
expressions* But merely inferring the emotional state of some one else 
is not equal to its aesthetic experience in ourselves and the fallacy in 
S'ankuka’s theory lies in bolding such a proposition. 
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The mutual relations of the nine sentiments or st ayi- 
bhavas are not quite clearly defined in the NSjyas astra. In t e 
Kavyanus’asana, it is said that any of the first eight sthayi- 
bhavas may play a secondary part in the experience of a 
particular rasa, while the last S’ama being by its very nature 
a pure sthayibhava cannot do so. (S. 8) As an expression 
of an affective disposition a bhava is taken as sthayi, but 
when it comes as an effect of a fleeting cause* it becomes 
vyabhichari. The relations from the point of view of origin 
between the different rasas are given by Bharatamuni. The 
S’anta rasa is compared to the Prakjiti from which the different 
rasas come out as so many vikaras or specific differentiations. 
Again amongst the first eight rasas four arc primary, and four 
secondary. Thus it is said that from love comes laughter, 
from wrath pathos, while heroism is said to yield wonder, and 
an experience of disgust to end m terror ! The four primary 
rasas of love, wrath, heroism and disgust are held to be the 
of the four secondary ones (S. 9). By deriving laughter 
from love we do not get at its theory, any more than by 
holding that the extremes of wrath and pathos meet. But the 
real reason of such a derivation lies in the mental effects 
which are held to be the same in case of love and laughter, 
wrath and pathos, heroism and wonder, and disgust and terror. 
The emotions get bracketed together not because they are 
viewed now subjectively then objectively as in case of love 
and laughter, or now as a cause then as its effect as m the 
case of wrath and pathos, but because they are viewed from the 
point of view of their similar effects on consciousness. The first 
two result m a tare, the next two in a f%i t. e. obstruction, 
while heroism and wonder leave the mind in a state 
of tarc—expansion, and the last two in ^-agitation. 1 


1 is derived from but they seem to have nothing in 

common It seems they are put together merely for the sake of a 
completeness of the theory of derivation. (Vide Hist, San Lit. P. 390. 
There Keith has mentioned and tare though in another context. He* 
has rendered fan* by-pervasion.) 
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Here mental ftorcr is compared to that of a flower’s bloom 
and ftRarc to a tree spreading its branches on all sides t while 
we meet with in the ocean’s toiling agitation, and teto 
in obstructions lying across the path of a strong wind. (S. 10) 

The several sanchau or vyabhicharibh&vas, i. e. the 
subsidiary emotions come and go with their particular vihhavas 
and anubhavas, causes and expressions, strengthening a sthayi- 
bhava which remains the same to the last. Just as when waves 
dash against one another and throw up their spray in the 
air, still the ocean remains the same, so in a sthayibhava 
fleeting subsidiary emotions that may be even apparently 
opposed to it crop up for a while and then pass out, without 
any adverse effect upon the unitary experience of that sthayi¬ 
bhava. (S. 11) We can see that such a rasa which is an 
( aesthetic ) actualization of a sthayibhava is an emotional 
experience containing an organic unity of its own, in which 
not only do several subsidiary emotions join in various combi* 
nations and shades, 1 but any one of the eight sthayibhavas 
except the S’anta may play the roll'of a subsidiary emotion. 

The subsidiary emotions given are thirty-three in all. 
They are:—faafe-self-disparagement; raifa-languor; tor-uncer¬ 
tainty; sufjrr-cnvy or jealousy; ^-intoxication; wt-fatigue; 
®nto*-sloth; ^-misery; fo=?TT-anxiety; i^-infatuation, feeling 
of obliteration; 9?fa-recollection; ^-satisfaction (that comes 
through non-vacillation. ) after-shame ; ^csar-fickleness; 
tft-joy; xcitement, flurry; ^iiflT-torpor, dulness; u#-pride ; 

for^-despair; afloat-anxious eagerness ; fon-sleepiness; atWtTC- 
epilepsy (including the intensest fear paralyzing the limbs); 
Sff-sleep; foita or Jflfa-waking-up; ww-intolerance as exhibited 
in a challanging attitude of the mind; -inhibition, 

concealment of an internal feeling; 3*Rtr-fierceness; ^-intellect; 
«nfo-disease ; 3S*lte-madness; rnw-death; aro-fright; fore-guessing. 

(S. 12) 

All the emotions treated in western psychology like 

The subsidiary emotions mix with one another in various order and 
degrees of intensity, and duration. 
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those of anger, fear, pride, shame, joy, envy, despair, misery 
are given here. But over and above these there figure the 
more intellectual aspects of our mind like doubt, guessing, 
memory, intellect, along with what might now be regarded as 
emotionally indifferent states like that of sleepiness (faw) or actual 
sleep (). At first sight it would seem that the intellectual 
operations and the indifferent states are classed along with 
emotions proper simply because Bharatamuni as a writer on 
dramaturgy was concerned purely with external expressions m 
order that through them may be conveyed the meaning of a 
situation in a play. From this point of view we might call him 
the first behaviourist’ of the kind But even then Bharatamuni 
would not be justified in enumerating all these as vyabhicha- 
ribhavas, if the meaning to be conveyed by them was not an 
emotional one. When we realize that the vyabhicharibhavas by 
their variagated permutations and combinations 1 induce a sthayi- 
bhava, it is through their emotional setting, and not their 
intellectual aspect that they do so. It is not any doubt-W, but 
the doubt in Othello’s miftd as regards Desdiirona's faithfulness ; 
it is not any intellect or ufr, but an intellect which works 
under the promptings of an emotion and sustains it, as we 
find in the case of Dus’yanta when he says:—ft 

*5! mmsmmfmi . Here evidently Dus’yanta s intellect is 
worhng only under the Acutes of h,s love for Simula. 

K? , C T mStanCeS il is intellect which is 

meant, but only that intellect which works as a hand-maid 
to an emotion. u,aiu 

Just as outwardly all men are alike in having two feet 

two hands, but on account of a different in th • • , 

.. 'ri, ,. , umerence m their inner worth- 

Jne world is peopled with worthies, 

and workers useful and clever. 

There are men who are easily fj rs t 

„ . and men who corae decently after— 1,1 

- too m emotions some are sthltyf a„ d others only vyabhichUn. 

•-i^WpMScharya has given q „ ite explicitly 

1 Gardener: Rabindranath Tagore No. \Z, 
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the relation between the sthayi and the vyabhich&ri bhavas. 1 
The vyabhichfin bhavas come into existence only under the 
influence of their specific causes, in the absence of which an 
individual's whole life might pass out without any experience 
of either the one or other of those bhavas. Even after a 
particular experience they do not necessarily leave their individual 
satuskaras in the shape of permanent dispositions. As differing 
from these the sthayibhavas never pass out of their state of 
existence as latent dispositions. The vyabhichari bhavas are 
like so many beads kept together in their proper perspective 

by the inner running thread of a sthayl bhava..On seeing 

a man full of languor, a question as to why he is such is 
relevant. But with regard to a sthayl bhava it is wholly out 
of place. A man might be languid, because of his love for 
some lady, but his love for the lady has to be accepted as 
a fact, behind which explanation cannot probe. These facts or 
expressions of the different sthayl bhavas are accepted without 
any further enquiry. While in the absence of their specific 
causes, the human mind remains completely free from the 
subsidiary emotions. ( S. 14 ) 

From this we can conclude that the vyabhichari bhavas 
have no place reserved for them in the structure of our mind. 
We might take it that their samskaras go to strengthen the 
original disposition or the sentiment in connection with which 
it was experienced, a conclusion not definitely drawn by 
Abhinavagupta, but which we might note in the light of our 
synthetic enquiry. 

The eight Sattvika bhavas 51 differ from all the rest because 
they cannot be simulated without actually inducing them. (S. 15) 

1 Abhinavagupta lived in the 10th century A* D. (Vide His. San. 
P. P. 26). Hemachandracharya has incorporated long passages from 
Abhinavagupta in his HKIlggrKM almost verbatim. The passage given in 

( S. 1) is an instance of the Type and this too. Vide passage 

on P. 284 and the one appearing in Pp* 83-84. 

2 They are fata I Sm fW# 

Glftw. fRQTt II VM H—Insensibility, Perspiration, Horripilation, 

faltering voice, Trembling, Paleness, Tears and Swoon* 

t. ^ 
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Heftwe eome to the moat difficult question of the relaUonbet- 
trees an emotion and its expression. We have already nt 
the fallacy contained in the James-Lange theory of emotions. 
From the point of view of a drama, i. c. of aes e y 
inducing an emotion, we may separate the feeling-content rom 
the expression-content of an emotion, but it does not 
mean that we can do so in actual experience. The actual 
experience of a primary emotion differs from its aesthetic 
“reproduction", inasmuch as in the former we have an organic 
blending of an inner experience with its outward expression, 
while in the latter we seem to get at its inner coefficient only 
■in its transfigured, and that too an impersonal or its 
wuversalistic aspect. In aesthetic experience we never get at 
a point where we begin to experience the emotion actually . 
An artistic representation of acutest does not “bring on’ 
in us an actual feeling of disgust as we meet with it in concrete 
hfe. On the contrary as we have already said its representation 
results in Ananda. A consideration of how such a pervading 
feeling of Ananda is induced m us by a work of art would 
take us deep into the cause of it, namely the process of 

by which we arrive at the pure emotion leaving all 
its accidents of time, space and particularity of individuals etc. 
far behind, while we ourselves become perfectly en rapport 
with the aesthetic object. 

But a consideration of the general theory of aesthetic does 
not fall within the scope of our synthesis. Our problem is whether 
such a theory of aesthetic experience of emotions can be helpful 
in constructing a psychological theory of emotions In our hasty 
review we have seen that upto the description of the different 
sthayl bhavas the theory was purely psychological, inasmuch as 
it deah with the ground from which both the actual experience of 

1 The writer does not know whether any one In psychology has 
laid bare the aesthetic truth contained in the James-Lange Theory. We 
are of opinion that therein James the artist got the better of James the 
psychologist. Anyone might begin by imitating all the expressions of 
fear, and end by really experiencing fear; but we must remind bim that it 
is only his aesthetic experience of fear and not an actual experience of H. 
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an emotion and its aesthetic counterpart bifurcated. In a tough 
tabular form we might put the whole scheme thus:— 

The Nine Sthayibhavas 

srcr, wt, ^nr, m. 

( embedded as vasanas in the structure of our mind) 

I 


f 

Their actualizations 

in different 9 Primary 

Emotions of-lust amuse- 

* _ 

ment, distress, anger, elation, J 
fear, disgust, curiosity, 
and 5W. 1 


I 

Their aesthetic experience 
in the nine Rasas. 


n 


n~rr~i 
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I 

Its Vyabhicharibhavas 


Here we have taken as an instance the aesthetic emotion 
of wrath only From our psychological point of view it is a 
great asset that even the vibhavas are mentioned. We shall be 
able to note at a glance that an aesthetic experience of an 

1 The several names—lust, amusement etc* are taken bodily from 
Out. Psych. P. 324, where the different primary emotions are equated 
with the corresponding instincts. The writer has accepted curiosity as 
coming near the connotation of «T3ff, for the sthayibhfiva of eftR is 
wonder which very often is the cause of curiosity. Of course, 
MacDougall gives no place to *l*f, for he would not be able to conceive 

that it can be one of the expressions of his M hormic w energy 1 We may 
note in passing that Roycc's feeling of quiescence would come near our 

conception of JW. 
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emotion is the result of the total situation made up of vibh&vas, 
their anubhavas and the vyabhich&ribhavas with their respective 
anubh&vas or expressions. Even in case of an aesthetic experi¬ 
ence, an emotion considered as a purely mental feeling cannot 
be separated from its expressions though we may begin by differen¬ 
tiating between faro, «gand It is only by a process 

of faw that the two can be distinguished though never separated. 
On account of such an organic nature of an emotion, it is always 
better to use the word- emotion for the total situation and 
not merely for the abstract mental feeling. For in the sense 
of a mere mental experience an emotion like attention or will 
is essentially non-presen table 1 and can only be known either 
reflectively or through its more or less spreading^ effects. 8 

Looking to the vibhavas of the Raudrarasa, we find 
therein mentioned all the causes that would ordinarily inflame 
a man to wrath. For instance they include amongst others con¬ 
viction of crime committed by some one, insult received, a lie, 
promise-breaking, harsh words, faithlessness etc. The anubhavas 
mentioned are exactly the expressions that we find registered in 
any modern book on psychology. Moreover, it is of great psycho¬ 
logical interest to note that in expressions a distinction is drawn 
between acts and expressions proper. The acts are those of beating, 
tearing up, breaking, striking, drawing out blood etc., while the 
expressions proper are eyes red hot, ( perspiration ) knitting of 
the brows, jaws firmly pressed, compressed lips etc. The 
vyabhichfinbhavas are mentioned in an order which is perfectly 
psychological, for it takes us from the most initial stage of 
anger to its most intense state where it very often defeats 
its own purpose. The subsidiary emotions are-srcmff-wakeful- 
ness. For anger at first comes as a general warming up of the 
organism; then comes 3SiH-firmness, power. At the sub- 

1 Psych. Prin. Pp. 57, 375-376 ff. 

2 Time and F. W. P. 7 e. s. P. 20 ff. 

3 This is another fallacy in James-Lange theory that it takes a 
thing which by nature is non-presentsble to be firstly non-existent and 

ends by positing it again as an effect of its own effect in a hysUron 
proUrcn • 
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ject is already excited, the whole organism becomes highly 
strong and at the challange is given. The subject seems 
to be most effectively angry when the vyabhicharibhavas of 
siwat-unsteadiness, sites-fierceness and *i#~ pride sway him to 
and fro. Here the whole universe would seem to him to be 
swallowed up in a single paroxism of anger, till he would no 
longer be able to bear it up. stete and *iS5-a general shiver, 
horripilation and crying-are certainly the stages of fatigue 
where the subject can do nothing to appease his anger by 
giving vent to it through any outward act It is anger wrecking 
itself and not its object. The subject is only helplessly angry, 
and remains so till anger leaves him absolutely prostrate. 

A similar treatment of all the sth&yibhavas or sentiments 
except that of s’ama. is given in the seventh adhyaya of the 
Natyas’astra. Taking the instance of anger, we find that its 
vibhavas and the anubhavas are the samt as those mentioned 
above in connection with the raudra rasa. 1 This means 
that an actualization of a bhava and its aesthetic experience 
stand on par. We have already, defined the sthayibhavas 
as the residual vasanas which pervade or literally “ perfume *’ 
a particular experience. Still in the face of such a definition, 
when a complete description of a particular sthayi bhava is 
given in terms of an actual emotion, we must not conclude 
that at the time when Bharat muni formulated his theory of 
aesthetic experience, particular emotional manifestations were 
not differentiated from their corresponding dispositions. For 
even in the Natyas’astra we find the sthayibhavas defined as 
dispositions which are brought within reach of aesthetic 
experience by their corresponding rasas as given in the sixth 
adhyaya. We can say that Bharatmuni had to take recourse 
to such a method simply because a disposition can be defined 
only in terms of its particular manifestations, for language 
cannot discribe the subconscious. Hence it is that in the seventh 
adhyaya we find their general characteristics laid down in terms 

1 In addition, five types of anger are mentioned which we do not 
find in the description of the raudrarasa given in the sixth adhy&ya, 
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of their particular realizations. In these definitions of the 

sthayi bh&vas the words.841 wv turn up but 

we can apply the whole description of the particularizations of 
the different sthayibhavas to our actual experiences. 

As a matter of course we can drop the whole of the 
aesthetic theory and take over in psychology all the descriptions 
given of all the bhavas In a theory of aesthetic experience 
(not aesthetic creation) we go from outward expression 
to inner content, while in actual experience we go in the 
opposite direction from feeling to expression. This is why we 
have in a way to invert the aesthetic theory to arrive at the 
psychological one of emotions. The rasas then would correspond 
to the actual emotional concrete experiences made up of whole 
situations in which we might differentiate but not separate the 
causes as well as the expressions. These we might term the primary 
emotions. McDougall has discussed the question of the blending 
of the primary emotions, giving us what he calls the secondary 
emotions. No doubt there can be an infinite number of shades 
given m such blending. We .have already mentioned the Indian 
view-point according to which a sthuyibhava would play the 
roll of a vyabhichanbhava. But the total generic resultant ex- 
perience is not some unnamable type of emotion. For the 
character of the original primary emotion during the experience 
of which another sthayibhava worked as a vyabhichanbhava, 
would remain the same. 1 

The list of such secondary emotions (given by McDougall 
and which is not meant by him to be exhaustive) contains scorn, 
loathing, horror, awe, admiration, reverence, gratitude, reproach, 
envy, resentment, vengeful emotion, embarrassment, shame, 
jealousy etc. These correspond to our vyabhichabhavas, for even 
according to McDongall’s theory they can have no permanent 
place in the dispositions forming the mental structure* 
The Indian view-point is silent on the question erf the origin 
of the secondary emotions and hence it seems to defer from 
McDougall s treatment of secondary emotions only in that, 
according to the former the vyabhich&ribhavas are not 

| Cf. Out. P6ych* P, 332. 
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described as originating from a blending of the primary 
sth&yibhtvas. 1 

Over and above these secondary emotions the vyabhichari- 
bhavas contain derived emotions like those of joy, anxiety, 
despondency, depair-?$, foai, and a certain phase of 
McDougall describes them as “ varieties of feeling ” distinguishing 
them from “ the true emotions—the primary and the blended. ” a 
One can see that the primary and the secondary emotions can be 
traced to the instinctive tendencies, but the derived emotions seem 
to be the modifications of the original feelings of pleasure and 
pain at the higher conceptual levels of mental life. We cannot 
trace them to any definite instinctive disposition, but have to 
accept them as facts of inner life found as so many mental 
coefficients tacked on to actual conative operations, at its 
conceptual level. The relation between success and joy, or 
that between defeat and despair or dejection, has to be taken 
as a fact or a datum behind which psychology cannot go. 

Such discussions we do not find in the theory of Indian 
aesthetic, and the vyabhicharibhavas include both the 
secondary and the derived emotions as given by McDougall. 
It seems these emotions were put in the same class, because 
according to Indian philosophical thought, 1$, etc. 

would be explained by the same concept of tlRWi working 
through sifarar. 

From the short foregoing treatment of the theory of 
aesthetic experience we can safely say that the v'hole of it as 
given in the Natyas’atra was based upon a parallel psycholo¬ 
gical theory arrived at by an introspective and observational 
knowledge of actual emotional experiences. A differentiation of 
the expression of an emotion from its mental coefficient was 
carried out from the point of view of the dramatic art which 
was meant to induce only the aesthetic counterpart of the 
actual experience of a particular sthayibhava and even as we 
saw such a distinction was swallowed up ultimately in the 

1 Only in the treatment of rasas we find such derivation, bat it is, 
pare and not through blending. 

2 Put. Psych, P. 338. 
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aesthetic unity of a rasa. The actual as well as the 
aesthetic experience of an emotion were held to be possible 
because of corresponding vasanas embedded in the chitta. 
As we shall see instinctive activities too were explained through 
this very basis. The distinction between the and the ■3{!'W 
fora has a psychological value. No doubt an emotion can be 
experienced only if there be its specific vasana, but even then 
a vasana is incapable of bodying itself out from the mind. It 
always wants some wra*f. A particular object that calls forth 
a specific vasana is its w&raf. Other objects may come up to 
cement this relation between the object and the vasana. 
They may reinforce the affective side, and fan the flame. All 
the same the Alambana-vibhava is the primary excitant cause 
of an emotion. And the theory exactly fits in with the 
underlying view of the human mind which we have tried to 

lay bare, flTftrcrwrrat torrh* \ .raftspsfbjji ^ 

srafo AFTf: i ©t. iff. v. 11 u " The alambana of a vasana 

is that particular object which calls it forth when presented. ” 
Thus a concrete emotional experience is an organic whole, 
made up of a vasana, its alambana, and its anubhavas; all the 
three are the necessary inseparable moments in its organic 
unity, which growing larger might as well include the several 
vyabhicharibhavas along with their specific vibhavas and 
anubhavas. 1 

Sources*— 

S. 1:—©13 ra ft | ctuT 

fparcmqjrcras ” raT ftwrar rth:, 

©bmrolsqroft ^ deft sfts: 

fofora: fifefos fasigbr ©rc& i «r sraft raft | 

©fowSH on Ut K W i m r w . %. w i The same passage occurs in 

L The terminology in the latter part of the subsection is used 
irrespective of its reference to aesthetic experience. The one-sided 
character of James-Lange theory is due to its identification of a part 
with its whole. The theory from this stand-point has been criticized 
by Prpf. Stout in his Anal* Psych, Vol. I. p. 161 e. a* 
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S. 14 :—% ■tnMmutKi: RlwgRlftikl: ^ agfagfownaRf- 

ir%sf% «r *rr%* i.*Fnf% *wfsg fcgnqfc qfera*n: 

tfwrotaiji sfPnpwgv!Tf55T i 33srfR?rets tfqiftflwwvw5«fipn srf% 

*wt&idi \ . wnftmRre qfi mqftp 

f[^ 

Sjsrejdf tjwft 5*lf*RTfh>T: SlfowwWT . 

(tl%PI.g3 ) cRg5f*5igwrcfc*% f%51d: WW... 

^ fafaspRr:.q^^fa ^ f R<H^^rcw l ^MM * W - 

J?R*Fd[: sri%*?RRT ?% ajf^^rft'T ^«js% | SST ^ 1 frf ff% 

Igsr&WHRrerrei ^au^ I if g gr?n^T%inf%^5r fcgswng: i vn fiwwf: 
5T5ft^fT*PEI: *Ri: foRRI ^t^^l^f^d l df%^ r ^WgPd I 5T 

3 <rcpn% d ftro^r:, ?mRic*Rr st^qgr i arfSpntoit 

g Rfa**Pirof% ^wif% srretflfa.n ^f%sra*y<r on Jna*r. % n 

The same passage occurs in «'«wgo j. c* \ 

S 15—55 ft *OT *R: SWfq I 51F! ^ %tstf WlWt *tflfrlTW- 

3fSfHMt«T»Id: S * Sl^S^JpWT I* 


( 2 ) Instincts 

The bare feelings of pleasure and pain seem simple 
in their character when we compare them with the affective 
tone that clings to the experience of objects calling forth 
instinctive reactions. Instincts and emotions are mutually related. 
What might call forth a bodily reaction or an adaptation 
in case of an animal crossing an object of instinct, produces 
in man a general disturbance or an all pervading change in his 
organic kinaesthetic sensations, producing an emotion so that 
he feels himself a different man. We cannot say that an animal 
reacting to an object of instinct, has no inward experience 
of an accompanying emotion. Still emotions arc so very private 
that going from man to beast, we would not be warranted to 
draw any conclusion based as it would be on such uncertain 
method as that of projection leading to a confusion between 
‘ the stand-point of a given experience ’ which in the case of 

* For want of space details of all the emotions are not given. 
These show acute powers of introspection and observation. What ne 
have done is merely to lay bare the psychological ground underlying the 
theory of aesthetic experience of the rasas. 
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a® animal we do not know, and ‘the stand-point of its 
exposition* which somehow is got up. 

Instincts too like emotions are treated negatively in 
Indian philosophy. The yamas of the Yogadars’ana contain 
neural injunctions to suppress the instinctive reactions as well. 

W: H II The sutra enjoins upon a 

s&dhaka to be free from violence, falsehood or he, stealing, 
instinct of sex and lastly from the instinct of possession . 1 If 
we view these apart from the moral injunction to be free from 
it, t. e, purely psychologically, we would see in each of them 
an instinctive reaction—and this even in case of falsehood, for 
the will to lie } is only the other side of fear or false sense 
of self-defence and it seems to be so ingrained in man that we 
might add it on to the total list of instincts . 9 

In Jainism a more positive treatment of instincts is met 
with. There instincts are said to be the most universal 

concomitants of that incipient level of mental existence 

present even in worms termed m, which enables them to 
preserve themselves physically. Bare m is common to worms, 
ants, bees, and man-mentioned in 

M s. Hv n Now 3*1 as it passes from creatures of two 
senses to those having five senses becomes more and more 
specific, and develops from bare % to usums u*t * e,, to 

take the instance of perception only, from mere era*? to 

We have clearly stated in our section on Perception 

that this in no way implies the dynamic concept of 

evolution Nevertheless we can hold that in its own way it 
comes up to what might be called a “ mental recapitulation*' of 
a £Jri sta S es of perception in man shown by other less or 


1 Greater prominence was given to all these in Jainism and Buddhism. 

2 Even m such ordinary verses as , 

,,- ~ i “ spite of its treatment, we find the eight 

w h v T reaCt,0DS t0 Sex faitMal, y oe P |ct «d namely—remember- 
»g the object of sex, praising it, playing with it, looking at it, indulging 

i.—r a —»-«~ - •»« 
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mere developed co-existent ‘‘closed” species. The higher specifi¬ 
cations of $91 are classed under the &raK«r as distinguished from 
the generic WW: n 11 3JJ'TR< i ra9Pit nf|Rl sfat: 

wpww 1.fcftvtsg'ffir dsreiwifT ».eiswr 

Vfi sfart: df<R \\ *n. h. W 4 From 
this passage we understand that the most generic conscious¬ 
ness present e\en in worms expresses itself through the instincts 
of food-seeking, fear, sex and the instinct of possession. There 
is no Platonic idealism; no communism is possible except in 
the case of Souls that have expressly dedicated themselves to 
final Moksha and for them it is a necessity. The possessions 
of a man constitute his outermost self or his external life 
for he lives in and through them. The instinct of possession 
is based upon the tendency of mind or consciousness to spread 
over other objects. 1 This relation between the mind of a man 
and his possessions is definitely recognized in a quotation 
given in the Sarvadars’anasaiigraba where it is said that 

depnvmg a man of his possessions is to rob him of, or kill, 
his outer life * 


9f(ST: sro: ft 5m % ft 11 %. 

m is also divided into fRdtf and 9 RU 91 is the 

same as dutsrcvrasr, while the latter according to the 
•Wi includes, over and above the Bftsrc, figst, 

mentioned m ciw^r. urcr, sh*, eftvr, m?, 

5 ^ 1 , 35*^1 and Wf, thus giving us a total of sixteen types 

1 We might say that such spreading means imposition and implies in a 
sense si^Rt. Cf. “How greater is the pleasure when a man feels a thing to be 

his own, for the love of self is a feeling implanted by nature and not 

given in vain, although selfishness is rightly censured. ** Artist, quoted in 

Bosanquet’s Companion to Plato’s Rep. Also Cf. *' When I as a free will 

am in possession of something, I get a tangible existence. ” “ Property 

makes objective my personal individual will. ” and again “ In property 

my will takes the shape of a person. 0 Hegel's Phil: of Rights 544, $45, 
$46 e. s. 

2 The references in the paragraph are taken from Vol, 4.P. 

38-39. ( Hindi) by Pt. Sukbalalji* 
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of experiences contained in the most general consciousness. 
In ww i dhm c-surur* *, only the first ten are given 

while the last six are struck off from the list . 1 

Here is anger, UR is the sense of the ego, urt is the 
tendency to deceive, and utu is greed. Under aiR comes a very large 
class comprehending instinctive recognition (aftufiR as opposed 
to intellectual knowledge—*#, *3 etc.) followed by specific in¬ 
stinctive reactions. Even the geotropism of plants, the tendency 
of the creeper to cling to something and climb higher up, is con¬ 
tained in at? is the instinctive tendency to follow others and 

their beliefs. We might compare this favourably with the ‘‘ herd- 
instinct. ” ut? is infatuation, the tendency to be attached to or 
possessed by something and is a general leaning to religiosity. 
Such a tendency to religious view of things is traced nowadays 
even into savages where it is found mixed with baser matter . 3 
In Jainism this tendency towards religion is held to be common 
to all the 24 Dandakas (kinds ) of beings from the lowest to 
the vaimanika devas. !P and 5 :^ are classed here along with 
instincts, simply because the purpose of the author ( of 

) is not an enumeration of instincts, but to show 
the several concomitants of consciousness common to a worm 
and a vaimanika god. is the sense of aversion or disgust, 
and is grief. 

Some of these like UR, sgyuf, site, etc. 3 might be 
lifted up to the level of an emotion, all the same in all these 
reactions the mind of the individual follows not the guidance 
of reason, hut some u surd ” contained in his own nature, 

1 In the UUUTft SRR! we read : [ Sj. ] of U^l 1 UUTaft qsmrsft ? 

[ ] uRur ! uuitft uuwaft, a —sHsrcuui, uuuur, 

ufousuuT, «Ftsuui, urouur, uromi, ssbrour, ufoiuui, 1 ^ 

^Ufftram I UUspft \> e. Vol. in. p. 27. (Gujarat Puratattva 

Mandir Publication ) 

2 Comparative Religion. F« B, Jevons* 

3 1S3WI '* repulsion ”, UR ** self-assertion ” are regarded as instincts 

proper by McDougall. would come under the ** instinct of Combat *’ 
Vide—Out. p6ych. Chap. V. Joy and grief are regarded by him as 
derived emotions. Vide, supra P. 207. 
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which draws him out inspite of himself. At the centre of an 
emotion there is some object which appeals to the mind in 
some purely instinctive fashion. A physiologist might say that 
our emotional experiences are merely due to the outgrowth of 
the cerebral cortex over the little cerebellum. Perhaps it is 
the price a human being has to pay for having a larger brain. 

This brings us to the most moot question of the origin of 
instincts. The only instinct that is positively discussed in the 
Yogadars’ana as regards its origin is that of fear. To this the 
Nyayadaras’ana adds those of joy, grief and sucking. 1 The 
discussion is entered upon to prove the existence of innumerable 
past lives, samskaras of which we carry with us. Finally these 
instinctive propensities are evaluated from the point of view 
of Yoga. 

This instinct of fear is the reverse side of instinctive love 
for life. According to the Upanishadic view, such fear always 
comes from the other. 3 That other is, we might say, the 
most universal death, which seems to be the law governing all 
things born. This love for life is not of any accidental origin, 
but has flown on from eternity past in the form of a vasana, 
which has become all the stronger because ‘ of the infinite 
number of similar experiences of death met with in lives past. 
It is held to be so strong that not even a learned man is free 
from it. mmit fafftsfc <rar u *t. H 

The theory of the origin of instincts is based upon 
the characteristic of our mind to preserve structurally all the 
experiences of an infinite number of past lives. According to 
the law of karma our present life itself is but the outcome 
of past actions bearing fruit. This process of fruition we cannot 
ordinarily know for the workings of the law of karma are 
never given directly. Over and above the adaptations and 
reactions acquired in the present life there are certain con¬ 
genital reactions which can only be explained on the hypothesis 
of enduring traces left by the experiences of former lives. 


1 sfrwtfMJifam: u q. v v 11 

3 Vide Const. $ur, Vp. Phil: P. 115, 
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Thus the residua left by the experiences of ah the deaths of 
bygone lives are sunk deep in a creature’s mind. Each one of 
these residua was left by a unique experience of death 
inasmuch as after having it the individual no longer lived to 
re-call it. So the residua could only be carried forward struc¬ 
turally as a congenital disposition on the page of the next life, 
expressing itself in the most general form of an instinctive fear 
of death Such fear could not have been acquired in the 
present life for the creature had no such experience of death, 
a warn#, 

TRORlin 11 *n. v \ ll cf. 

sna: 

^ ^ amroi 11 *a. *n. ^ 11 

That it is an instinct of fear unacquired by any ex¬ 
perience m the present life is shown by the fact that even a 
young child on seeing something dangerous begins to tremble. 

cRfr i And the conclusion comes amraFT asrnjriFf 

I ST I «T =sfT$ d^RtS3*tf faai I a 

c 

l 1 aft. it. R. ^ tl 

A a I a 1 tjjrfvqrcra «$- 

^Fnfa sns^Rr \\ ^ «j?, H 

The Nyaya argument gi\cn in the •Rif^uasrer'iq; amounts 
to this very position. In the Yogadars’ana, the eternal unchang¬ 
ing nature of the soul is taken for granted, and it has only 
to prove the existance of past lives. This is done by means 
of the theory of instinctive fear. The Nyfiyadars ana, as it 
proceeds logically, proves the eternal nature of the soul with 
the help of the same theory about the origin of instincts. 
Along with fear it also brings in joy and grief and the 
instinct of sucking found in the child. This last is the 
food-seeking instinct. Why joy and grief should have been 
posited as instincts it is hard to see. It seems they have been 

1 Cf. amt ( 3RRRTR) apnftfc afssfod faamn^ll ait. 3 . v. <* 0 » 
aUo ^ramw^«tilwsi4jsi4i<»ruifwq m y ryrer : «*i 

ete. ai«T on v. ^o. 
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included, because they are in a sense the most eks mental 
reactions of a living creature which defy any explanation 
based upon acquired habits. So too, the various affective 
dispositions resulting in the primary emotions could have been 
added, inasmuch as they have their source in the same structural 
stuff of vasanas. Thus instinct might be defined as an 
unacquired capacity to feel or act in a certain specific way. 
Such a definition would cover the whole field of the sixteen 
concomitants of generic given in Jainism. Against 

such a definition of instinct either the Yoga oi the Nyiiya 
would not object. For 

I «it. *n. \ I—The fabric of mind 

is as it were so very strange, pervaded through and through 
as it is from eternity by the vasanas deposited by the 
experiences of infections, actions, and their fruitions 

The reasoning used to establish the theoiy of instincts is 
closely given in the “3R flR V 1. where the case examined 
is that of a newly born child trying to reach its mamma 
without any pievious experience. The argument is the same, 
thaL instinctive reactions could not have been acquired in this 
birth, as they manifest themselves in their specialized form 
quite early. Hence they pressupose a former birth. An objection 
is raised against what we might term The Past Lives Theory of 
Instinct, that all instinctive behaviour might be classed along 
with such physical events as those of the opening and the 
closing down of a lotus, and be explained in the same way. 2 
That phenomenon, it is held, can be explained by different 
causes while instinct alone is a surd which cannot be explained 
by any such method. 

The Buddhistic explanation of unacquired reactions is the 

1 WHWWKW qpfaRlWTO: 

tsPTO&cftffcT l The passage in the bhashya over and above giving us an 

explanation of instinct, tells us that a Soul in the state of bondage *feels 
all the pangs of physical hunger 1 Vide Supra p. 181 

2 Vide Supra* P. 121 for the explanation given in Yogadars’ana by qrq® 

of the phenomenon. Cf. The SW t || 

V H 

t.« 
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same. The Bhavanga-Sota or the Alaya Vifinana contains the 
traces left by past experiences of all lives so that both these 
concepts in this respect come very near the conception of 
chitta regarded as the repository of vasanas. 

This brings us to the consideration of the Past Lives 
Theory of Instinct m the light of the modern evolutionistic 
theory of instinct based upon the principle of heredity. The 
theory of heredity has yet much to prove in the sphere of 
mental characters. The chromosomes furnish, we might grant, 
enough material for the acceptance of the principle of heredity 
working in the field of physical characters in case of living be¬ 
ings. But with mind, we seem to come up to a different entity. 
Even taking for granted that an instinct is a set form of inherited 
reactions in an organism, it seems an extremely uphill task for 
the first organism that must have groped m the absolute dark to 
arrive at the right sort of reactions. Life would seem impossible 
under such circumstances. If we take that the principle of life 
itself is such that some of its reactions are patent to it, and 
need not be acquired by an individual the theory lands us in 
a sort of vatalism that cannot console an individual. It merely 
says that the reactions are there, because life is there. 

So far as automatic physical reactions are concerned 
the theory of heredity may posit “ racial memory. ” Even 
then whatever the meaning of such a phrase as “ racial 
memory be in a system, it is at least dark to an individual 
with a life of his own. We may say that such concepts are 
only the products of the process of teq. The appeal of 
Indian Philosophy lies to the individual, and hence instead of 
setting up a biological law of racial heredity it formulated a 
theory of instincts based upon the fundamental fact of mental 
inheritance. We do not want to make out a case for The Past- 
Lives Theory of Instinct, but only suggest in the words of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, that ‘whereas the vast field of possible antecedents 
for any individual rebirth make scientific inquiry fairly bootless 
the theory does not break its shins as does our theory of heredity 
against the anomalies arising in the transmission of mental 
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faculties the conditions of which are yet unsolved by science. ” 
( Bud. Psych. P. 26 ) 

Note:— 

There is a detailed reference to the contents of stgqqqtff 
i. e. to instincts proper in the first volume of BtqssRwqr called 
q^RStqsiqwi P. 163 by The passage readsJ—“ 

dsr fisr^q^T, rgcfcirgqqTf^T i 

CT9H3T ^ II VY* II 

xxx 

£< snirw q^n^|ui ^ qm itrt ^ 1 

eftfr ” n n 

" ^for qrat^id, *HJ®T I 

^5 q# 11 wc 11 

“ fwidvtt qsSft *rg$i i 

a? qstsr^ qfc, gq^ *t§oi II II 

<f jjpi sr? wn qran* 1 

55t^ ftWRSKR* %4f?t faginjqfq II v\i> \\ 

“ «CTc 5 T»f t % 1 

sft% ^ *r»T =qtf?t ^3 qsNt ” 11 v«*q II 

xxx 

^«srf^n: *tg«ir: *gqqpw i 

gfaqft^gsRtow: 11 vhk 11 

X X X 

W 

sirqTd*rftq»RT ail^wsT 3 ei«H!Kt<rat*rcqr 

cfasrin sq^qqftdfaqwq^qT at^qqten q*n q «ftq;r: ^rctesn, forr 

Star, qqqa: fitara®:, «fiSqf q®qfor q$ gfa 1 

It tells us that, there are two types of %, one the 

SRUIlT, the other atgqqflST. The former consists of the five kinds 
of knowledge, (*lfcl, ^3, eiqfa, iPfcqqfq, ^q^). The latter accord* 
ing to Bhagavatis’ataka contains the ten concomitants mentioned 
above. Taking the instance of an ekendriya jlva i. e. qq*qr% 

(Vide the classification of Jivas given on P. 47) we find 

that the qq*q% lives on water (W®*), and through fear they 
get contracted (). The creepers with their winding threads 
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catch hold of a tree and climb up (), and a kurabaka 
tree ( a species of amaranth) bears fruit when embraced by 
a woman (), while the bulb of (red lotus) gives out 
a sound through anger ( ). A creeper oozes through 

*lH-self-respect, and the creepers through ( parental) attach¬ 
ment hide their fruits while the tree sends its roots 

in the earth through greed (). The lotuses close 
down at night on account of the t. e. 

through mutual imitation, and on account of the siftrciflT the 
creepers climb up. ... In the Acharanga Tika the same 
instance of the geotropism of a creeper is given as an 
instance of the sfarew, while as instances of are given 

the cases of gratuitous false beliefs somehow formed by 
people with the help of the process, e. g. people having 
no son cannot go to heaven, dogs arc Yakshas while 
brahmins are gods and crows dead ancestors etc. While fear 
governs comparatively a less number, wsr:, and seem 
to be universal in man. 



Section li Wfll 

In a former section we have fully dwelt upon the levels 
of attention and their relation to the subconscious structure of 
our mind. Attention as such does not come up for discussion 
in Yogic literature* The levels of attention are only the levels 
of mind, and in the progressive dhyana-praxis ekilgrata is 
treated in terms of the whole mind becoming one with its 
object. The higher levels of attention mean a wider outlook 
which can only be achieved by a purgation from the lower 
self. The moral values creep in here so inperceptibly and so 
naturally that Indian philosophic thought had no need to formu¬ 
late a separate branch of a normative science called Ethics. In 
the Abhidhammattliasangaho there is a reference informing us 
that the Jhana-praxis many result in grief into the hands of 
the immoral. *ra ptoTfr i i^nd, 

li v. ’is H 1 Here seems to have been inserted to 

show the way the dhyayin shall not go. Generally the 
the dhyanas at higher levels imply an absence of any reference 
to the lower self, where the subject with the help of progressive 
Katharsts is enabled to maintain the same higher tension of 
attention without the factor of an extraneous need forcing or aid¬ 
ing him to concentrate his attention. Attention at lower levels is 
no doubt at first seen mixed up with the fulfilment of needs. 
These petty needs may even pose as so many guides to the 
fixation of attention. The Yoga-praxis firstly frees the 
inner coefficient of attention from the impositions of any 
outward unity got up by a need, and afterwards develops 
it in a way so that it be able to impose its own unity upon 
the outside world. 

While dealing with the levels of attention, we had to 
define attention throughout negatively. It is always so when we 
try to touch directly the functioning of Self in the present* 
Attention is pre-eminently non-presentational by its very 
nature. The outworks are seen, the inner activity eludes our 

grasp. If, while standing at the sea-shore, with the ocean rising 

■ 

1 Vide. Comp. Phils P. 175 ftn. 2. 
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in tide, the waters themselves were to become suddenly 
invisible, but each time a mightier wave were to show us the 
mysterious depositing of dregs as the highwater mark reached 
by the advancing tide and if even the din of the invisible waves 
were to fill our ears all the while, how should we explain the 
entity underlying such sense phenomena. Firstly a sadhaka is 
asked to get control over some asana, then get rid of all 
the vikshepas and vikshepasahabhuvas like ssufa, *c3R, abidaMR 
etc.; then he is asked to go in for a and eliminate all 

the unnecessary nascent movements of the body as far as 
possible. Then comes SRifrc—withdrawing of the senses from 
their respective stimuli, and all this while one might wonder as 
to whether the process corresponds to an actual intensification 
or to a general ele-tensifteat ion of the sadhaka’s attention. 
For there is always the possibility mentioned by Bergson 
that our sadhaka getting disinterested in the present would 
drop off into sleep! We find the same difficulty while 
treating of will. 

Modern psychology tells us that the functions of attention 
and of will are at their root one and the same thing. 
Attention is will applied to the sphere of thought, while 
will is attention applied to one and the same idea till a 
change in the outside environment corresponding to the idea 
is achieved by a more or less complex series of movements. 
Whatever the degree of perfection attained over motor actions, 
our conative acts always fall short of our inner volitions. 
This is the reason why all external acts are regarded as mixed 
with good and evil—while mental acts alone are 
regarded as gfa-unmixed with evil. In the outward acts of mixed 
moral values, the element of goodness is derived only from 
the pure act of mental volition. (Vide and v. \» 

l apwsran i. 50 jT i 

qcpfteMr i v-\* | cw =qr^-3r ^ 

\ 

Cf. There is nothing in the world or even out of it, that can be called 
good without qualification except a good will, '* Also—* It is the only 
jewel that shines by its own light. *—Kant-Metaphysic of Morals—“Sec. 1, 
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A mental descipline that primarily rests upon a definite 
recognition of the levels of attention cannot be wholly blind 
to the nature of volition. For all systems of Indian thought 
intellect and volition are inseparable. Here intellect or Buddhi 
is not that lower thought process based primarily upon 
vikalpa, but that higher intellect functioning by way of 
determining or deciding. The different dhynnas are calculated 
to train up this Buddhi and take it to higher levels, at the 
same time that external objects are removed from its orbit, thus 
developing what in ethics is called the pure timeless will. 

In the progressive approach to the higher dhyanas, the 
subject is obstructed by many external objects and inward 
infections and attachments. At such moments he is advised 
to take off his mind, by an act of will, trom the alluring 
object, and to keep up a diametrically opposite idea before 
his mind by voluntary attention. Even after overcoming all 
the and the the sadhaka is way laid by such 

temptations. They arise either from the original structure of 
his mind from whence the older residua have not yet disappear- 
ed, or from the powers that come to him in the form of 
Siddhis as he advances on his spiritual path. The latter class 
of temptations fall within the sphere of abnormal psychology, 
and we need not dwell upon them. A passing remark is 
enough for us that the siddhis said to accompany the higher 
dhyiinas arc almost the same with all the different schools of 
Indian thought. But if we leave aside the content of the 
siddhis, we cannot do so with the psychological manner in 
which a subject is advised to be free from their disturbing 
influences. For it is said:—JFTCfrBSWRiRt if 
M II When gods invite to pleasures, one should show 
neither any attachment or curiosity towards those temptations, 
nor show any haughtiness at not succumbing to them. In the 
bhashya it is more clearly expressed— Wft «T 

sn&far i For even such arrogance stands in the 
way of further ( spiritual) progress by weakening the strength 
of will. Here we find the truth of the oft-repeated statement 
that a man can advance only with humility by his side. This 
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is that positive humility which proceeds from inner strength 
and which must be distinguished from a wrongly termed 
one born of weakness. 

In case of temptations cropping up in the mind due to 
the straggling time-old samskaras, the subject has to keep 
some other idea of good fixed in his mind as opposed to the 
temptation, far&iraft sjffaeswwRn ll \\ ll ... 
oufclifHFr sfMHH; ti *rf. ||—When evil thoughts 

come one should fix one’s mind on good thoughts opposed to 
bad ones. When heated by the high fever of sins tempting 
to lead one along the wrong path, one should always think of 
thoughts opposed to those of sins. Sokralic intellectualism had 
this very meaning. When he maintained that “ episteme ** 
was " ateit ”, that knowledge was virtue, he meant that an 
ignorant man would never be able to free himself from the 
clutches of evil, because he was not in possession of any 
idea which he could oppose, in time of need, to the bad 
one. The maxim * gnoiht seauton '—‘ know thyself ’ was 
not used in the Upanishadic sense that one must know 
the inner Absolute Self, but it rather meant that one should 
know the exact connotations of all words that one generally 
used, and also know the exact meanings of concepts like good 
and bad. Indian philosophic thought is intellectualistic m the 
sense that knowledge of the good is held to be an essential 
factor leading to moral life. 

If that necessary knowledge be not there, the mind 
being by nature dynamic, always goes on automatically in its 
usual rounds of expressing Avidya through them. 

At this stage we are now able to fill the necessary links 
between a mode of mind and its samskara and a future mode 
of mind which it induces. First there is the necessary relation 
between virtue and pleasure and vice and unpleasure. Then from 
pleasure comes attachment from pain aversion. Thence comes 
effort. Urged by this effort one either favours or hurts another 
by the acts of mind, body and speech; t. e, these acts in 
turn get the moral values of good or bad, virtuous or vicious. 
From these again come pleasure pain, attachment aversion and 
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again good and bad. Thus the six spoked wheel of the world 
goes on revolving, the prime mover of which is Avidya, the root 
of all infections, 1 fsnrmt TO*: 

fc* tost vrt whsr «n vftvron*K w, ?rer: 

jj$ u ut. *n. ■*. ni n 1 For the purpose of our section 

we: have to find out between which spokes the living nexus of 
will lies. The spokes themselves are the comparatively extra* 
neous factors. Now Dharma and Adharma lie in the past. 
They are the seeds of the past actions which bear fruit in the 
present in the shape of feelings of pleasure and pain. This 
much gives us the passive side (<PTTftpw of Buddhism) 
of life. But attachment and aversion are already dynamic in 
their character. It is maintained that our determination to 
act, in the ordinary course, comes after raga and dvesha. But 
this TO* which comes after raga or dvesha is only a semblance 
of will, the outer will working itself out automatically. The 
inner will is prior to attachment and aversion. The fresh cycle 
binding the individual down to the world begins when he gives 
preference to instead of a distinction drawn at least as 
early as Katha. The general tendency is to choose the more easy 
and it is against such reinforcing strength of pleasure, against this 
fundamental psychological hedonism, that a man has to work. 
The experiences of pleasure and unpleasure by themselves lie 
on the passive side of life, and as such they do not necessarily 
bring a man within the centripetal influences of the maelstrom- 
wheel. The binding factors come through sifro and hence will 
as exhibited in knowledge is regarded as the true deliverer. 

The question then reduces itself to this—How shall a 
man choose knowledge and not allow the Avidya with its 
shoreless past to turn him into an automaton. The bhashya 
on 4. 25 tells us that in case a man has in his subconscious 
depths the traces of that love for knowledge called by Plato 
Eros then, and then alone, he may have some curiosity in matters 

i The number of spokes according to the Buddhistic doctrine pf 
qfeqqgm i c is twelve, but the idea it tbs same. 

t. n 
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spiritual, while in case he has no such satpsk&ras to his credit 
he can have no liking for a will towards the higher path. This 
would mean that in a sense our will is influenced by our past 
The choice of words in the bh&shya is quite meaningful. utiSRptarter 

i uswrsswwmwiw i towisiAh^ 

tots grot statist <piq$r vfawgfir arcfaw finMt wfa i 1 Here 
we are definitely told that each and every act of ours leaves 
its trace on our mind which in turn affects our future acts. 
Modem psychology tells us that these samskiiras of acts do 
not remain scattered in our sub-consciousness, but form them¬ 
selves into organic groups functioning as wholes or conative 
dispositions. We already know that the samskiiras mentioned in 
the Yogadars’ana are—gunm H tort: srfonftat 

^*IMi fcw, 3TOTg*ffo$q: cR* ^cr^rt ( TO’s on ^ 

)•—the traces left by knowledge t. e. by the five different 
modes of mind form one class; the others are deposited by Avidya 
which in turn result in the particular infections of our mind. 
There is a third type of sainskaras left by the elements of 
virtue and vice contained in different acts. The first type gives, 
as we have already seen, cognitive dispositions. The second 
type functions by inducing affective reactions. The third type 
of samskaras form themselves into total conative dispositions. 
It is only by a process of vikalpa that we can distinguish bet¬ 
ween these three kinds of dispositions; they work like the three 
gunas in ceaseless endosmosis between one another. In a sense 
our several cognitions and affections are so many mental acts, 
and in their wider connotation the conative dispositions 
include these. wfftPrqf&w, specific seed deposi¬ 

ted by the act inclining a man towards self-realization is, we 
might say, the trace of an act along with its affective 
tone. (In th e particular instance it is free from the klesh- 

1 In the Nyayadars'ana too these Dispositional Masses are recog¬ 
nized as influencing our will in the present. |i v. 


ftwfc % ®f«n% ti i 

the above one from the Yogad&rs 
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saipskaras.) These conative dispositions function in their own 
way to influence the will of the individual. There can be no 
Deus ex Machina, no Fiat of will that can enable a man 
to break away abruptly from his past. The organic link' is 
always there between the past experiences lying embedded m 
the structure of our mind and the functioning m the present. 
But the link is never more than a mere influence, and never 
amounts to mechanical determinism. It at the most can result 
m sfo or SRjfw which a man may follow or may ride over cleanly. 
The theory of the Karma accepted by all the schools of Indian 
thought in relation to an individual's life means just this 
relation between the past which is built up by his own acts, and 
the present which he is building. The future too is in a sense 
implied in the past and the present-traumaWwuatsmfe M 
v. it But we must remind our critic that implication or 
organic connection cannot mean regid determinism, wt 

“ The future exists m its own form of a 
suggestion.” 1 Though the time-old debris of saipskaras and 
vasanas is carried by our mind like a burden which it cannot 
throw off, yet the initiative in the present belongs to mind. 
It is a power which can. if it will, give a wholly different 
meaning to the whole past, and this is the inner will. 

The only reference to this inner will, free in itself, and 
never capable of being objectified appears in the Bhashya on 
3. 15. We have to go back to the perceivable and the 
inferable attribues of our mind. The different modes are the 
perceivable qualities, while the inferable ones are:— 

% fcrtrcu W ij w. it 

We have to consider here the last two namely and 
StRr. They are defined by Vachaspati in his Tika thus :—vjk 
fsan ran ran angsaft i frrsfr l 


1 Tbe sutra 4. 12. along with its Bhashya gives the trupet descrip¬ 
tion of the relation between present, past and future which gives us an 
insight into the nature of our mind* In the Samkhya-Yoga the same view 
of time is applied to the outside universe as well* 
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qjwRwi ^?rat n$: f^wMeY^milxio^hn # I 
^•ar is the movement or the operation of our mind which is 
inferred from the effects produced by it as it links itself with 
ariy of the organs or parts of the body. The word might 
mean either a sense organ or a motor organ. In connection 
with the sense organ this “movement of mind** must be suppos¬ 
ed to carry out the necessary adaptations in a way such that 
the inner can only be inferred from its effects. In its relation 
to the motor organs, the %T would mean the effort to make 
a certain movement. According to the Yogadars’ana, this sense 
of effort is not directly apprehensible, since it can be inferred 
only indirectly from the movements of the body when actually 
carried out. Sensory attention (carrying out necessary adapta¬ 
tions ) and motor effort - these two seem to the writer to be 
the only possible interpretations that one can put on 

In the history of western psychology we come across the 
problem of this “ movement of mind " or under the 

question of *' sense of effort. ” For Locke and the French 
Spiritualists it was a primary experience, Wundt held fast to 
the view that the “ feeling of innervation * was directly appre¬ 
hensible due to the excitation of its specific nerve centre. 
According to this theory the motor or the efferent energy put 
forth was sensed as directly proportional to the effort made. 
Experimental psychology has now laid bare the fact that 
under a direct stimulation of the motor area of the brain by 
an electric current, no sense of effort is apprehended by the 
subject, and that the so-called innervation sense is peripheral 
in its origin. James after this gave a death-blow 1 to the 
Wundtian theory of innervation centre and went further on 
with Lange in applying it to emotions. Bergson too is of 
opinion that the intensity of effort is judged only from the 
extensity of the peripheral sensations. 9 

The position of McDougall is very peculiar; for 
he maintains that “ to reject ‘ feelings of innervation ’ is not 

1 Prin. Psych. Vol. II. Chap. 26. P. 493 e. s. 

2 Time and Free-Will Pp. 22 to 28 ff. 
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to accept the sensationiat view of our ' sense of effort f ” x He 
thas tries to take up an intermediate position between Wundt 
and James, basing his thesis upon the common experience that 
“ we often intend to make a movement with a certain force or 
energy before we begin to make it, ” and that “ in so far 
as our motor apparatus faithfully executes our intention, we 
may truly be said to know the strength of our muscular 
effort before we initiate bodily action. ” 

The primacy of effort we cannot deny but at die same 
time we cannot hold that we have an immediate apprehension 
of it apart from the specific experiences of the type when we 
actually carry out a movement. If one were to go deep enough 
into the question, the problem seems to reduce itself to that 
of the relation between mind and body—that unique relation, 
as Kiilpe has said, the like of which we never can have in 
our ordinary experience. We can hold that to maintain psycho¬ 
logically the sensationist view of the sense of effort is not to 
deny the primacy of effort. For it is not metaphysical sensa-* 
tionalism which would crudely reduce that effort to mere sensa¬ 
tions, as if they originated it! The ’fcrcr: %T is there inaugurating 
all movements of the body, and we may in an act of after-ana¬ 
lysis, talk as if we have an immediate experience of the degrees 
of intensity of effort. But in an actual act, it keeps in the 
background, only to be inferred from the movement of the 
body. We cannot be said ‘ to know a priori the strength of 
our muscular effort before we initiate bodily action/ for in a 
sense even our own body is known to us after a good deal 
of exploration carried out within the presentation continuum. 
We can put the case a little differently. If every time that 
we made some effort, no resistence ever turned up, we would 
never have any sense of effort i. e. consciousness of it. In 
such an hypothetical case there would still be the effort with¬ 
out the consciousness of it. The effort is sui generis in its 
character but it is the ratio essendi of the movement which in 
turn becomes our ratio cognoscendi of that inner effort. And 
this is the position accepted in the Yogadars’ana when Vachas* 


1 Out. Psych. P, 317 to 320 fl. 
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pati in his Tika says:—few 3UT *w? wfa- 

jfttNf —qrsft ad rc > n *wa»faft i 

And now we come to will proper Vachaspati says-t^ 
33KTR? *&rafarf qgjfwwi **^T^vrr^fnpfbfiT l— 

Our will is a function of our mind, which might be termed ‘ a 
subtle state of all the outward acts/ and which is inferred 
only from the outward grosser acts. 1 It is the pure will which 
never can be objectified and apprehended directly, for it 
externalizes itself only in corresponding acts. All the argu¬ 
ments put in for the inferrable character of few: would 

be useful here too. The pure will is always there but the nature 
of its functioning is such that we can know of it only through 
outward acts. 

The several Dharmas do not divide our mind into 
so many “ function-tight ” faculties. We have already given 
the relation that subsists between the structure and the function 
of mind. The older experiences do some how affect both 
the vis namely fet and wffe. In all the fulness of its 

meaning the position taken up in the Yogadars’ana comes to 
self-determinism. It is acceptable to all tbc schools of Indian 
thought, even to Buddhism with its Anattiivada. For the doc¬ 
trine of Karma is taken by all to be the basis upon which 
the world goes on as well as the law that would help an 
enslaved Soul towards liberation. 

According to Jainism the human soul by its very nature 
is and the definition of Sat is aFrRsqwatejgw 
H. ) In such a dynamic concept of soul the idea of will is 
already contained. It is endowed with a capacity for effort or 
determination which in perception manifests itself as &• 
For the Nyayadars’ana the Soul is eternal and has the power 
to direct the manas to cognitive as well as conative acts Bud¬ 
dhism recognizes the freedom of the will in the act of appercep¬ 
tion or 3PR. The very fact that consciousness functions in an 

1 This act of will lies behind any outword act. Even reiterating 
our inward determination by speaking it out does not strengthen the 

inner act. * * (quoted by *PT© 

in his Tika on ) 
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additive manner means that it cannot be a mere mechanical 
resultant of past forces. A man's life is not a mere 3 M*rfrw, 
but has its own active side called The past is fixed, 

the future lives as a ' suggestion ’/ and in between the 
two there is a small cleft, almost abysmal in its character, in 
which the free waters of the human will flow just enough to 
make a heaven of hell or a hell of heaven. According to the 
Yogadars'ana the soul is absolutely static and of the nature 
of pure consciousness, 9 while all experience, knowledge, 
effort, feeling, bondage, will and ultimate liberation are only 
for the mind. 

We have looked at the functioning will as an inferable 
quality of the human mind. There is another approach to the 
question of will - that from the side of the gunas. The 
references to the different functions of the three gunas are 
scattered without number in the Yogadars’ana, e. g. st^nsrafn- 
faritoi: 3f53«n: *TT*i V sreraq; qr. H. U 

uwfoqrfarfaffo wlfqraTWs.li \c li qqflRRW: 

gmr qtewnflr qfonra: 11 qr. u 

etc. The function of Sattva is Knowledge, that of Rajas is 
outgoing activity, while that of Tamas is the maintenance of status 
quo. Here knowledge means inward activity, while outgoing 
activity means physical action or disintegration, A modem 
scientist would find the principle of activity even in Tamas by 
maintaining that even a state of rest in matter implies 
equal and opposing forces. But Sihpkhya-Yoga approaches 
the question from the side of the human mind where tamas 
can only mean a comparative absence of any activity. 
From the descriptions given of rajas one might be tempted 
to identify it with the functioning will; and in a sense this 
might be held to be correct, if we follow the S»«khya-Karika 
and Vachaspati’s Sfimkhya Tattva Kaumudi on it— 

1 Or we migtit again quote qhRt&PfTTO on 3 . iv. and say, 
nwiaj’dppn: % ?—qqfandqft—wbat are the future attributes of a 
substance ? So far as future attributes of a qqF are concerned anything 
might change into anything. And this keeps the future “ open 

2 Such a combination would seem impossible from the modem 
psych 9 tagi$ai point of view* 
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wrfl tpRWWi: Wno Wtil^wRm. I 

*K i ft*<mm : h ?rnw: foraigaw^» at. vr. V\ »l 

srg uft *rf«Rpftwift* *re *ro fauftftwfri taro *W— 

“ fownywn ,f .*iqft rurcft *» *>roterc*r%f uqisft swratf ^wfMr 

WW sift ST *KTO$q $W; =3R5cT3T ^ ’WElft WW§ f ^ ^ 1 
There it is maintained that the senses develop from the 
S&ttvika and the several Bhutas from the Tamasika Ahankara, 
under the active pressure of Rajas. This would mean that 
Tamas as well as Sattva are devoid of any dynamicity, which 
is supplied by Rajas as the only principle of dynamic force. 
Herein the functioning of the three gunas is described with 
regard to the cosmic evolution, but when we view the same 
relation as holding between the three gunas in the individual’s 
constitution, rajas would mean the functioning will giving 
the highest knowledge at the sattvika level, degenerating to 
outgoing activity at the middle level, while at the lowest 
level, it would lie overpowered by tamas though not wholly 

absent. But if such a cardinal position be given to will, one 
would be at a loss to understand as to why the second level 
should be termed rajasika and not any other. On the contrary 
in such a case the highest level would have been termed rHjasika, 
inasmuch as it would represent the purest expression of such will. 
But the relation between will and knowledge is not made explicit. 
We have no warrant to say that will without knowledge is blind 
while knowledge without will is lame. Such a recognition of the 
relation between knowledge and will would have saved at least 
the Satjikhya school from a charge of what looks like ethical 
intellectualism, for it could have boldly explained the paradox 
contained in, “video meliora proboque deterfara sequor ” (mrcrfa 
«t ^ ^ U|fn: l ) The simile is Kantian reminding one of the 
analogous relation between sense and understanding. It is used 
in the Sainkhya Karika 21, where the relation between gw and 
sfft is compared to that between a lame and a blind man 1 . 

1 In s sense this relation between knowledge and will is implied 
in the relationship between gw and the former as pure conscious^ 

pess is tbs sQurqe of all knowledge the latter being mere dynamicity. 
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The other coarse left open to us is to regard and 

?Wf as distinguishable levels of our mind, the will or being 
one of the seven inferable qualities of mind. According to this 
view such a will would manifest itself m the pure throught-activity 
like that of Aristotle's ‘ Theoria * at the sattvika level, while at 
the rujasika level it would result in the outgoing acts This would 
mean that we give to will a wider field of operation than allotted 
to it by Vachaspati, for he seems to restrict to the sphere 
of physical activity by which in turn its existence is inferred by 
us. Can we say that Vachaspati has mentioned physical activity 
only, simply because he was not dealing with the whole sphere 
of its operation, but was interested in giving us a mere ratio 
cognoscendi of will ? We shall leave the question open with 
the hope that it will be decided by some better authority 
having greater insight in our old system of thought. 

We may finish this section on will by noting one 
thing about its functioning. Looking on all sides, it seems as 
if the pure activity of inward will is always taxed upon by 
the structural existance of past experiences and that there seems 
to be no room left for any entity like that of a Ftat of will. 
All that the Indian thought maintains is that it is a slow and 
a laborious process of emancipation even in the sphere 
of several acts situated in the present and that it is more 
so in carrying that process as deep as the structure of one’s 
mind which influences those acts. If we allow the mere structure 
of our mind to work without the intervention of our will, we 
become automatons, 

(*rt. on *bt ) If the structure itself be changed 

altogether, good acts would flow equally automatically, but 
with an added sense of freedom for the sou). This was the 
implication of our earlier remark that though the mind worked 
in the same way at the lower as at the higher levels, in the 
former case it was bound down by the past, while in the 
latter it re-created itself in every durational moment of the 

1 . The ultimate ideal posited is that ,of beyond good and evil* 

fWHlWWWRI. WTOfllJNMTQflnfT If. I 

t 10 
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In spite of such a non-recognition of a Fiat there may 
come up a sudden change in a man’s character through 
or grace of God. This grace does not work atomically like 
any fiat of will .bursting forth on a single occation, but works 
rather in the direction of overhauling the structure of a man s 
mind. • w * 

1. » also ^ 11 

$ I) which means that a higher level of conscious¬ 
ness may lje attained catastrophically by the grace of God. 
But even such grace could be had if one made oneself deserv¬ 
ing of it by intense dedication or devotion to God. 

Note:— 

The value of keeping the power of will always fresh is 
recognized in atwiwr. It is a constant effort to gain a higher level 
of consciousness. qw g*t: g*f: 

fastaraw-MfW: 1 The ultimate state to be attained is the 
Niruddha state, but the process is purely a psychological one. 
Wm. James has said that a man should always do some 
good act that would test his strength of will and keep it fresh, 
so that it would not break down at a time when greater 
demands be made on it. From this point of view we might 
say that even our will can be influenced by habit, and 
that it is as physical as our body. But the whole truth lies 
the other way round, for it is truer to maintain that the 
constitution of our physical body is an expression of our will. 
For the bioplasm is able to affect the psyckoplasm only in so 
far as it was originally moulded by the latter. Whether the 
bioplasm is the structural outcome of the original psychoplasm 
we cannot decide in psychology. We need not enter into the 
controversy here. It is enough for our purpose to note that the 
three factors—sfFRHT, and *RWC, long time, no break, 
and welcoming mood * e. devotedness or to use James’s word 
consent , 1 the first two of which western psychology recognizes 
only in the field of mere memory, are applied m Indian thoughf 

1 Prin. Psych, Vol* II. P. 562 e. s. We can compare with this 
the stoic consent in judgment. Vide supra P. 133 Ftn. 1. 
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to Yoga praxis, intended to lift a man to higher levels of 
attention or will. ( v 3 . along with W 

—'ShM&k^ is recognized in sit. *n, 1 . ). 

A Note on Doubt and Belief 

In the Yogadars’ana doubt is taken to be one of the 
vikshepas given in 1. 30. In a state of doubt one’s mind 
swings between two opposing characteristics both of which 
claim one and the same object, and evidently attention can¬ 
not be fixed as mind itself is unsettled. Vachaspati makes a 
mistake in classing doubt and false knowledge together, for 
even false knowledge is psychologically opposed to doubt 
inasmuch as in the former a subject’s mind is as settled as in 
a state belief . 1 Thus knowledge, false knowledge, belief, 
disbelief are not psychologically opposed to one another, 
but the state of doubt is truly opposed to all of them. 
In the Bhashya there is no such reference that would warrant 
Vachaspali’s treatment of doubt as a form of false knowledge. 
There doubt is defined as ^ u aft. 

*n. u and Vachaspati goes on—ssrafarofenift- 
... etc. in justification of his earlier remark **w4tsfa 

1 on the sutra 1 . 8 dealing with ffcrw. In the light of 
the original text and the Vytisa bhashya we can maintain that 
the place given to doubt in both of them is not a wrong one. 

In the Nyayadais’ana there is a whole chapter on the 
nature and examination of doubt called We 

cannot go into all the details for fear of being lengthy. 
The psychological opposition between doubt and belief is im¬ 
plied in the Nyayadars’ana. It must have been a thing of 
common occurancc that an opponent in a discussion, when 
cornered, would, if other fallacies failed him, fly at a tangent 
and begin to doubt the whole discussion. Hence in the Nyaya- 

1 In his Vachaspati differentiates between 3KR and 

1*WRPI while writing on q»T. v. h. Prof. Das Gupta in his study of 

Patanjali P. 185 follows Vacbaspali’s Tika in treating doubt under false 
knowledge. The same method of treatment is kept up in bis * Yoga as 
Philosophy and Religion * p. 172. 
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dars’ana we meet with certain principles laying down the 
limits of doubt within which only a subject would be 
entitled to doubt. 

Doubt is defined there as— 

•WTOW usra: u «i. v ^ ii The sfitra tells us that 

(i) q nn nwfo i dfr , (ii) efowrfcwftr, (iii) te'Jifawfrl, (iv) 
and (v) aiwi^uf are the causes that produce the state 

of doubt in a subject. The first is an instance in which ' two 
interpretations of an event are striving for mastery. ’ This 
kind of doubt is met with on the perceptual level. In the 
second case the object itself is known to us directly, but its 
characteristics seem to be such that we do not know under 
which head of classification to put it. This very often happens 
in science and we need not dwell upon it at length. The 
third condition of doubt is realized when different authorities 
hold opposite views. The fourth and the fifth causes of doubt 
deal with the nature of the real and our capacity of perception, 
wherein at times we meet with illusory perceptions which have 
no objective counterpart, while at others we fail to have 
any sense-experience of an object even though it be existing. 
These give us in all the five psychological grounds of doubt. 

In our treatment of we saw that the means of 
deciding as to whether a piece of knowledge is true or false 
is to see whether it is contradictory to the system of 
knowledge representing things as they be. Thus the criterion 
of validity is made up of inner consistency joined with right 
correspondence. Whether these standards by themselves are 
enough to implant in us a belief m the validity of our judgments 
is the question. Indian thinkers are divided into two groups that 
of the and the other of the The former 

group regards all knowledge as capable of carrying its own 
conviction, while the latter holds that knowledge by itself cannot 
amount to belief, as the feeling of conviction comes only after 
a piece of knowledge is tested by practice. This is why all 
kinds of mediate knowledge are said to be SRgffl foiya .— 

surt STg: JWIIwAwfeii: I *WM« sij: 'TOmsfflTOgp^tl sdr. %. \ I) 
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According to these verses the Saipkhya system takes both 
true and false knowledge to be FTCH, and the Nyfiya 
regards both as ita:, while according to the Buddhistic 
view right knowledge is w: while wrong knowledge is said 
to carry its own stamp. The Vedanta view considers true 
knowledge to carry its own conviction, while the falsity of 
a proposition is known through grounds which lie beyond it. 
The last view seems to be the true one, inasmuch as a false 
piece of knowledge is proved to be such by the contradictions 
which come up by accepting it as true. Such a criterion is 
nearly given in the Yogadars’ana—srnrfcr e&nl 

The discussions about the directness or indirectness of belief 
in the validity or otherwise of knowledge belong to the 
domain of Epistemology and so we need not enter into them. 

The problem of the relation between knowledge and 
belief is a question that involves both cognition and conation. 
A belief does not belong to the ‘ bloodless category * of 
thought, for it has intimate connection with volition and action. 
A belief that does not come out in acts is not worthy of the 
name. But we must distinguish between different levels at 
which a belief might make its appearance. From the moment 
of contact between sense and its object, to the final act when 
the subject either attains it or averts it, there is a long in¬ 
divisible process of modification in which a belief is carried from 
its incipient character of a mere make-believe 1 to a stage where 
it grows into a full fledged enduring belief finding its place in the 
structure of mind. We read in (?. \e *\)— 

i i tamwinvwn. I 

l tftft i sn*n^*i3®r 3 * sfastfm i «t i 

srapicrar awuwn<ni ^ert srroft, am q* 

I The passage defines the relation between 
desire and knowledge and tells us of the necessary relation 
between a man’s belief and his activity. 

1 It was with reference to this level that Bain's remark (that the natural 
state is belief while doubt and disbelief need explanation) holds true. 



Section 12 Nature of Mind 

We know our mind only through our waking con¬ 
sciousness Attention, perception, feeling, effort, emotion and 
action all belong to consciousness. In this sense we might 
say that consciousness ts mind. 1 Two extreme views have 
been held regarding the nature of our consciousness in Indian 
Philosophy. One posits it as a reflection of Soul—which is the 
principle of consciousness, absolutely static in itself like a 
Platonic Idea The grosser world with such souls strewn 
in the midst of it and linked on to individual minds goes on 
from eternity onwards. Some sculs free themselves with the 
help of true knowledge, which wc might say is the only cen¬ 
trifugal force that can carry one outside the orbit of world's 
attractions. Others, and they are by far the many, toil on 
very much like men in Plato’s cave, looking always at shadows, 
and conjuring out of them a world of ‘ doxa ’ as opposed to 
that of 1 cpisteme \ The theory belongs to the Samkhya and 
the Yoga in common. They are the pluralistic Almnvadms. 

The other extreme is represented by Buddhism accord¬ 
ing to which the self is purely a dynamic scries without any 
substrate which changes. 

The problem of relation between permanence and change 
remains yet to be solved m Philosophy as well as in science. 
In trying to subsume change under something that is perma¬ 
nent, the change seems to elude our grasp and only the void 
of permanence is left While by putting greater stress upon 
change alone, the something permanent goes out of sight, and 
we arc left with a purely dynamic series, with change alone 
and not with anything which changes ! 

Upholders of both these extreme positions had to go out 

1 Cf. Mind Energy P. 13. “ This is why in right, if not in fact, 
consciousness is co-extensive with life. " Again on P. 55. ** For there 

is nothing more immediately given, nothing more evidently real than 
consciousness, and mind is consciousness. " We might call this a type 
of " Behaviourism ” applied by the individual to himself. 
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of their way , not, as one would think, out of respect for the 
opponent’s position, but in order to make their own doctrine 

at least intelligible. *' Meeting of extremes in.philosophy ” is 

no new thing for it is as old as philosophy itself. But we shall 
do well to bear in mind, that such ‘ meetings ’ take place in 
western thought under the pressure of thought and its necessities, 
while in Indian Philosophy the extremes come together under 
the welding influence of a practical recognition, as an ideal, of 
an individual’s salvation. That this life of ours is not perfect, 
that if there be life, there cannot be a mere “ downward 
way ” for man as shown in the scientific conception of The 
Running Down of the Universe, but that there must be an 
"upward way” too leading man on to perfection and salvation, 
this is the one conviction common to all Indian thought. 
The different schools recognize no other necessity except the 
real necessity of striving for perfection and final liberation. 

Buddha in his early attempts to seek enlightenment had 
tried the path of mental concentration and physical austerities; 
recommended to him by the Shramanas and the Ajivakas. 1 2 * 
Gifted with powers of deeper introspection than possessed by 
any of his teachers, he must have seen then what he after¬ 
wards propounded as a tenet that, if at all, any factor in us 
be taken to be comparatively more permanent, it should be 
the body and not the ape-like consciousness or mind. 9 He 
sought for the stable elements of salvation and found instead 
the ceaselessly changing mind. There was mutation every- 
where, but it was more rapid so far as the human mind was 
concerned. The three daughters of Mara-desire, pining, and 
lust-drove it on from one object to another. Psychologically 
all the three mean desire followed by conation. They bestow on 
our mind a sort of conative unity, at the same time that 
they bind it down. A plurality of desires would mean a 
plurality of selves, recognized in modem psychology and ethics. 


1 Man. Bad. Pp. 18-20 ( also jj&flttw n pflrot ) 

2 Bud. Psych: P. 13. Bud. Phil: P. 77. Warren’s Bud. Trans. 

P. 150 e. s* 
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We ean say that this was the meaning of Buddhas fight 
with the Mara wherein he was the figher, the fought and the 
field of the strife. Even the same self in trying to fulfil a 

desire seems to be always changing. 

But mere desire is too subjective an element to hold 
together the whole of the universe to make action possible in 
it. Our experience of the world tells us that action would be 
impossible if the criterion of validity were chained down to such 
a flux of sense-experience. Causality comes in here, because 
knowledge given by inference is valid enough to guide us in 
practice. 1 The law of causality goes along with the law of 
uniformity when applied to the outside world, for then alone infer¬ 
ence would be possible. Still the real is not the general but 
only the particular. 2 Buddhists are thorough-going nominalists 
inasmuch as they take all names to be mere labels. Even 
proper names fall under the same category. In modern logic 
proper names are regarded as u reversals, for they are applicable 
to all the phases of that particular individual which it denotes. 
Much in the same spirit Nagasen maintains that his name is 
merely a label for the whole bundle of distinguishable changes 
going on in his life. 3 

To Buddha the flux was the only entity given as a 
datum that could not be challanged. Any rational structure 
based upon it in the direction of a substantival self would 
lodge one into the antinomies of Reason. 4 All that could be 
done was to find out an inner law that governed the dynamic 
consciousness. That law was as we should say, the pure law 
of causality divested of its moorings with the law of unifor¬ 
mity. The Begsonian flux thus came early under 'the 
governance of the law of karman. 

Causality + Uniformity would lead to determinism, but in 
the case of pure causality wherein one state was conditioned by 

1 P. 49. e. s Also Pos. Sc. An. Hin. P. 253 e. s. 

2 Of coarse the law of uniformity is not mentioned. 

3 Mitind. in Bud. Trans. P. 129. e. s 

4 Bud. Phil: P. 42-43. where antinomies of reason are given as 
mentioned in Potthapada Sutta and Brahmajala Sutta. 
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another, pore dynamicity pushing on from moment to moment with 
all its gathering content and never repeating itself, the question 
of determinism never turns up as Bergson has so ably shown 
us. The problem for Buddhism as with all Indian thought is not 
whether our mind is free or not. The live question we might say 
lies quite the other way round. If we are purely dynamic, how 
is it that we feel so much bound down by the material things 
about us 7 1 

If the problem is the same for Buddhism as that with the 
other schools, the reply too is the same. The source of all 
bondage is a*?! springing up from the common root of all 
existence, the stfaair. 

Once the sifastr be there, the objective content in the 
dynamic series comes up, and the twelve moments in causality 
appear as different stages leading one on from birth to death 
and death to birth. The doctrine of the Palichcha-samuppada 
gives us the senes of causes and effects developing under the 
influence of Avijja in twelve stages-( 1 ) Avijja ( 2 ) Sahkhara 
(3) (Patisandhi-)Vifmana (4 ) Nama Rupa ( 5 ) salayatana 
(6 ) Phassa, (7 ) Vedana ( 8 ) Tapha (9 ) Upadana ( 10 ) 
( Kamma ) Bhava (11) Jati (12 ) Jara Marana.® 

But the chain of these causes does not give us the relation 
between the different states of consciousness any more than 
the cause of it. If consciousness be regarded as a result of 
compact between sense and object due to avijja, it ought to 
cease with the removal of avijja. The objective bias of Buddhism 
breaks down here. For it is held that even if avijja were to 
be uprooted the current of consciousness would flow on in the 
same dynamic manner. Here we find the well-marked similarity 
of thought between Buddhism and Samkhya-Yoga. We have al¬ 
ready seen how the functiomng of mind even at the Niruddha 
level remains the same, inasmuch as mind, though absolutely 

1 For traditional schools of Indian Thought, the question would be 
worded thus;—If Soul is pure and free, how is it that bondage comes ? 
And as bondage is there, how can we achieve final liberation ? 

2 Vide the diagram of the Wheel of Becoming, facing P. 263* Aung's 
Comp. Phil, also Man* Bud. P.47-49. 

t. u 
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niruddha goes on instilling the Nirodha Saipskaras in its 
subconscious depths. In Buddhism it is the Bhavatigasota 
of the Hinayana or the 5.1aya-Vijnana of the Mahayanists 
that keeps on flowing in its pure state during the life of a 
JIvan—Mukta or at the time of an Arahanta’s death. 1 

Ordinary states of consciousness, or modes of mind as 
Yogadars'ana would term them come into existence and vanish 
like so many waves or disturbances m the bhavahgsota, 

or the alaya-vijnana. They both are the repositories of all the 
satnskaras left by experiences of all past lives. Thus they come 
up to the conception of f%TT as full of the time-old samskaras 
and vasanas depicted in the Yogadars’ana. The distinguishable 
states of consciousness give up their traces to the bhavaiigasota 
or the alaya-vijnana at the same time that they are smothered 
by the state that succeed them whom they rt favour ” with 
all their contents. The continuity is twofold. The one runs 
through all the different states of consciousness and is objective in 
the sense of having the same content, which changes only to 
the extent that each state modifies it. The other is that deeper 
continuity of our subconscious life. This is due to the bhavanga 
or the alaya. We might compare this subconscious continuity 
with the “ memory continuum” 2 of modern psychology, with 
this difference that while the memory continuum contains only 
samskaras of knowledge-flprar the bhavanga or the 

alaya is the repository of the affective as well as the 
conative saqaskaras. 

The is the It is the monkey mind. 

“ Just as an ape in the forest, roaming through the woodland, 
clutches a bough, lets go and clutches another, so is what 
is called the chitta that is mind ever changing as it arises and 
ceases. ” ( Sgw.) 

f*m i 

* for* it w 

1 Vide. Aung's Intr. Essay* P. 75. Also Ind. Phil: Vol. I. P. 629 ff. 

2 Psych* Prin. P. 191 e. s. also Cf. Eucycl. Brit. Art. on Psych. 14th En. 

3 For the similarity between the conception of and ffa vide 
sapra P« 50 ftn. I, 
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Just as a fletcher straightens the reed of his arrow, even so 
the wise man straightens his ever-throbbing and unsteady 
mind which is difficult to guard, difficult to keep back. 1 

The problem is the same as in the Yogadars’ana-How to 
bring such a mind within voluntary control. The Jh&na processes 
in Buddhism are almost the same as those that we find in the 
Yogadars’ana In both the final state is that of Nirodha, termed 
in Buddhism But if mind be absolutely dynamic 

and without a substrate, we can no longer speak of it as one. 
The Yogadars’ana posits from the very beginning the unitary 
mind-substance at the basis of all varying experiences— 

ii *tt. 3. ^ li The experience of such a subject 
is held to be immediate and necessary for an act of recogni¬ 
tion, sorter v&m: srenrei i With a 

little more of psychological analysis, the subject of experience 
could have been explicitly posited at the very perceptual 

level. For the whole process of thought is one, implying every¬ 
where the cumulative character of consciousness working through 
the accompaniment of vikalpa. 

Buddhism carried the process of analysis beyond the 
concept of such a subject. In thus trying to catch the very ulti- 
mates of consciousnesss, mind was reduced to mere states of 
consciousness. In place of Herakleitos’s metaphor of the flowing 
river into which one could never step twice, for fresh waters 
flowed in continuously, we have the simile of the flame of a lamp 

1 Cf. % n=r: smrfa a a q qg S H I Max Miiller has trans¬ 

lated by ' thought * Dhammapada 33. 

2 In Buddhism there are the four Kupa and four Arupa Jhanas. 

According to the Yogadarshana, as interpreted by sfPTo there are eight 
kinds, of samapattis, namely sfcrcrc, fafiN*, flfctf- 

SF5, and foofaW. The figure eight is kept up. as in «)M| 

or as in Sffsi erebl OR. Vijnana Bhikshu does not recognize and 

total according to him coming upto six. Vide respective com¬ 
mentaries on 4bl. 3. 3v>. m. vv v\. yy. also Das Gupta’s Yoga as 

Phil: and Rel: Pp. 153-154. We have already mentioned in an earlier 
section that the number of samapattis does not matter for there can be 
any number of samapattis. 
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which though appearing the same is never such for any two 
consecutive smallest fractions of time, for it is always created 
afresh from moment to moment. 1 

So in Buddhism we have the vithi-chittas, atomic chittas 
forming a The chitta- santana is conceived as a series, 

and, as Keith informs us, phrases such as * S’akya-Muni San¬ 
tana ’and ‘ The Santana of a multitude of a people * were 
definitely used. The latter phrase in its import would come up 
to the consciousness of a crowd taken as a whole or to the 
concept of “ the group-mind ”. In a single individual chitta- 
santana the different vithi-chittas may be related to one another 
in six ways. 2 The relations are (1) contiguity or proximity, 
(2) immediate contiguity, (3) absence and (4) abeyance. Again 
antecedent apperceptions are related to consequent apperceptions 
by way of (5) succession (or recurrence), and co-existent states 
of consciousness and their mental concomitants are mutually 
related by way of (6) association. These six kinds of correla¬ 
tions are included in the total 24 kinds of correlations given 
in the eighth part of the Abhidhammatthasahgaho and are the 
same cn bloc as those given in the Patthana of the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka. 3 

• These relations aim at explaining the phenomenon of 
flowing consciousness or the £m^?TR. The last relation as 
holding between co-existent states tells us that the present 
may be wide enough to contain two states of consciousness. 
The mutual relation between the two states or their mental 
concomitants might be compared with association by co-exis¬ 
tence. The fifth relation gives us temporal succession, and in 
case of recurrence of an old apperception it leans towards 
association by similarity (or dissimilarity). The first four 

—i ■ - - - - * 

1 tn the the simile of a lamp is used to describe the 

harmoneous workings of TO, *31$ and cRtf— ' | ( ^ 

To.II 

2 Comp, of Phil, P. 193. SlfttfvqRq,—tf. 3 . P. 43 . 

3 Comp. Phil. P. 42 ft Bud. Phil: Keith. P. 176. 
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kinds of relations merely describe to us the onward flow pf 
consciousness. If the flow of mental states be represented 
under the symbols 

Sj Sji S 3 Sj ... ... ... S,!.., ... etc 1 
the relation between Sj and S„ would be that of immediate 
“ contiguity ” In the case of $ 9 just yielding to S 3 the relation 
is that of “ proximity, ” while 6 X is “ absent ” when S 3 comes 
into full existence and is in “ abeyance ’’ in relation to S 4 . 1 

The fourfold relation does not explain how one state 
of consciousness gives place to another. The difficulty is 
peculiar to all relations of causality, and is shared in common 
by modem science trying to put down its finger on the causal 
nexus. For the whole is a process indivisible by its very 
nature, mutative, creative, conserving and destroying. As keith 
has so well put it, “each moment is to be regarded as impressing 
itself on all that follows, -perfuming it as the word sfRRT indi¬ 
cates it. ” The different states of consciousness do not cause 
those that follow them in any abstract way, but yield their 
content to their successors as wc must add in a way not known 
directly. From the point of view of our constructive synthesis, we 
can say after the manner of the Yogadars’ana that the different 
states of consciousness are the directly apprehensible Dharmas 
of our mind ( MftsaW: ), while the dynamic links between 

them, where the ) works “ favouring ’* a state that 

follows with the contents of the former one, are its inferable 
dharmas () The flow itself is the flow of mind. 
But Buddhism would not assert that much. And still Bud¬ 
dhism maintained that there was the flow without the substrate. 
The position carries an inner contradiction inasmuch as the 
flow itself is inferred from the fact of the transference of 
content. This is why in the Yogadars’ana 'ttoiw in the sense of 

1 We can favourably compare the Buddhistic states to what James 
calls perches of consciousness. They are the substantive states . We might 
say that in the transitive states the works. In the latter James dis¬ 
tinguishes between a feeling of * and ' and feeling of ' if while Buddhism 
views them merely from the point of their interrelations of substan¬ 
tive states. 
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is held to be an wrftre 6f mind. ‘ 3®nsri ** * 

* i m. i or tjt * awiPifif 

\ fl. \ 

A single state of consciousness is a complex whole a 
part of which is made up of the contents of the state lying in 
immediate contiguity to it in the past. Two terms of such 
an ego series can only be equated thus:— 

,...S 8 =# 5 {^4} ; $4=®4 {$»} » IS®} 

etc. where a„_ ,..... a Bt a it a s etc. are the functional free 

coeefficients of consciousness making original contributions to the 
series. These coefficients give a new meaning to the fruitions 
of past actions. The fruitions by themselves can affect these 
coefficients only to the extent of lending them an incline to¬ 
wards this or that object. But any coefficient by itself is free 
to choose the moral or the immoral , because the free srr func¬ 
tions there. 1 The subject is asked to free himself from the 
influences of the structural content of the bracketed quantity 
containing the infinite past, i. e. to cut the bonds of etfeart and 
work upon the free entity functioning m the present which is 
never a mere resultant. The Jhana-praxis is calculated to work 
upon this free coefficient of our mind. If Buddha asserted any¬ 
thing most positively, it was the necessity of striving for and 
the possibility of attaining final liberation. A rigid system 
of mechanical determinism could never have left any room for 
ethics, and Buddhism is mainly a system of “ Ethical Idealism ”, 
But A. B. Keith is of opinion that ‘ the conception of the 
rule of Karman ” leaves no room for freedom of will, and 
that “ if there is a series, each of which is in the relation of 
cause, effect, cause, and so on, then, while it can be said that 
the series as a whole is uncaused, it is equally clear that 
every single link in the chain is caused and without possibility 
of freedom ”. a We are not concerned here with the ethical 
question of the freedom of the human will, but with the psy¬ 
chological question of the nature of consciousness. From what 
we have said above it is quite clear that the onward flow of 

1 Comp. Phil. Pp. 4C-43 ff. 

2 Bud. Phil: P. 174. 
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consciousness cannot be said to be determined in the sense in 
which Keith takes it to be, for it contains within it an element 
capable to give a different meaning to the whole past. 

But if consciousness is a series, of what is consciousness 
itself a function ? The alternatives that seem to be open to us 
are (i)—according to which consciousness may be the result of 
one state knowing another ( past) state, or (ii)—in which the 
whole series qua series knows itself, or (iii) wherein the series 
knows any one of its states. Buddhism accepts none of 
these alternatives. Pushed to its logical extreme the Buddhistic 
doctrine would come to mean that it is one single state which 
comes to know the whole mind, for it carries within its 
womb all the past states, if only one could know it. 
In knowing any past state of the series the present 
state knows only a fraction of itself. It is necessary to 
make it clear that the relation between the fresh coefficient 
of any state and the contents inherited by it from its past 
state need not always be explicit in consciousness for it might 
as well be sunk beneath the threshold of consciousness. The 
meaning of sift®!! and working stealthily towards bondage is 
simply this that all the old samskaras influence the small 
but free coefficient of a state of consciousness and blind it in 
a way that it is drawn towards the maelstrom in which 
the samskaras themselves lie. 

According to such a view of consciousness, co-ordination 
between different sense-experiences would be explained through 
the different states carrying the same content. Buddhism would 
never go to the length of saying 359819 dSW&lfa I because it smacked 
of a reference to the substantival with which it would have 
nothing to do. All the same co-ordination of sense-experience and 
recognition taking place on the cumulative strength of conscious¬ 
ness did And a place in Buddhism though with greater prominence 
attached to the object. Memory too was explained on the same 
principle. When the whole content of a state of consciousness had 
within it all past experiences, it only had to look within itself 
to fish out any past experience. 1 Moreover localization of a 


1 Intro. Comp* Phil; P. 42. Bud. Psych. 173, 
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itlertiory object is posible because, we can say, the coefficient of 
a single state of consciousness is impressed with its unique tempo¬ 
ral sign and as the total content rolls forward from one state 
to another the coefficient sinks into the content along with 
its specific temporal sign. It is this that makes possible 
for the yogi to have which is the same as the 

wsmSBaRWT mentioned in the Yogadars’ana. 

Buddhism does not bother itself with the continuity of one 
and the same static ethereal Soul wandering from life to life 
but posits the continuity of content rolling and gathering from 
moment to moment. It is this dead burden of lives past that 
makes thfe necessity of salvation such an urgent one. As we 
shall see both the transcendental continuity and the content- 
continuity are posited in the Yogadars’ana or to put it more 
truly the latter is held to be possible only because the former 
is there from the beginning. Buddhism tried to act 
more economically, as if it knew the principle of Occam’s 
razor —Entta non sunt Praeter necessitatem multtplicanda* 1 
Consciousness dies at each moment and is recreated afresh 
from its ashes like the phoenix, but the content is transferred 
from the one to the other. 

We have reached a limit where a single state of con¬ 
sciousness is almost on the bursting point, filled as it is with 
the residua left by the experiences of all the lives past. Here 
the Buddhistic concepts of and come to relieve 

the different states of consciousness of their unbearable burden. 
The law of karma is accepted by all the schools of Indian 
thinkers, inasmuch as the beginningless cycles of births and 
deaths are said to be going on because of the fruition of past 
Karma. According to all Indian thought it is the srfsflRRfow that 
keeps a soul within the whirlpool of Sams&ra. Now bhavanga 
means just the " cause, reason or indispensable condition ” of 


1 la the Yogadars’ana the principle is applied in the discussion of Theism 

dww* 1 ^ \ . 

1 etc. Vide * 71 . and iter on ^ T*. I 
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bhava. 1 The causes are the past acts that go on bearing 
fruit during several lives. Thus bhavahga conies secondarily 
to mean “the subconscious state of mind...by which we 
conceive continuous subjective existence as possible. ** The 
bhava figa-sota is the stream of subconsciousness which is, in 
a sense purely passive, being the resultant of past Karma. 
It belongs to the Wf —and not like «RR to the 

side of life. This comes very near to the Samkhya-Yoga con¬ 
ception of chitta, which is said to be the repository of all the 
samskSras and vasanas. Such a chitta according to the samkhya- 
Yoga has its purely passive side where it merely suffers the 
effects of past actions. 4 The Buddhistic view too is the same. 
It is on account of the continuous fruition of past acts that 
the stream of becoming —lit. Continuity of the factor 

of being ) or the life-continuum flows on. The problem for 
all Indian thought is so to adjust the active side of ftw or 
life,—the Buddhisattva or the Javana—that the Law of 
Karma would cease to operate. 

We have accepted the Buddhistic doctrine that one state 
of consciousness yields its content to another. The question 
as to how it can do so still remains unsolved. If one state 
handed over its contents in the form of samskaras to the state 
that just followed it the relation would imply the existence of an 
entity like that of mind as an underlyiug substratum which 
structurally preserved all its functional acts. But Buddhism 
could only maintain that the acts themselves are preserved 
and bear fruit, or that the content is transferred as such 
without any medium. Now so far as the waking consciousness 
is concerned such a position might seem tenable. A Buddhist 
might hold that the several states of consciousness while they 
succeeded one another went on transferring and also increasing 
the content ( each one adding its own quota to the content it 
inherited ). But what when a man slept ? The Bhavatigasota, the 
subconscious continuum alone flows on, the Vithichittas being 

1 Comp. Phil: 255 e. s. 

2 The active side of is the in Buddhism it i. ets. 

t 
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absent. Hence the latter must necessarily leave their content 
to the Bhavafigasota, which flows on even in sleep. Thus we 
see that Buddhism had every time to pay tribute to the 
principle of continuity. Firstly the contents of consciousness 
Were said to be transferred from state to state. The principle 
could be accepted so far as the waking states were concerned, 
though even there, as we saw above, subconsciousness had to be 
posited to some extent. 1 With the break in consciousness that 
comes in sleep subconsciousness has to be explicitly posited 
with its necessary corollary that all the residua are stores 
up there. 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga view the samskaras 
are stored up in chitta Buddhism throws overboard the 
the concept of chitta. it being too substantial to be accepted 
by it. The word Samskara is used by it rather ambiguously. 
Its typical uses can be seen in two instances in different 
contexts, firstly as the second item in the doctrine of 
of Patichcha-samuppada, and secondly as one of the Khandhas 
or aggregates. Different scholars translate the word differently.' 2 
From several renderings, we can at least surmise that Bud¬ 
dhism neglected a theory of highly psychological value and 
truth, in not accepting the general meaning of Samskaras as 
residua. A Buddhist might say that his Samkhara do mean 

1 Hete we might make 4 distinction between the subconscious 
fringe that accompanies a state of clear consciousness; and the subcon¬ 
scious depths of mind. The distinction is not meant to imply any qualita¬ 
tive difference between the two* 

2 As a link in the doctrine of JltftrWiJrWt, 39RT is translated by 

Aung as—Will and Action ( Vide. Comp. Phil. Diagram facing P. 263 ) 
more literally as he does it in the body of the book as—“ actions of 
the mind — 3WTCT ” P. 188, — by H. Kern as—“ Impressions,” Yamakami 

Sogen renders it by “ conformations.” Again as forming a Kh and ha 

is translated by Hardy as 14 Discriminations ”, while H. Kern renders it 
by " mental dispositions ”• This last rendering would seem to help us 
out of the difficulty but the option given by Kern turns the situation. 
For he says—** samkharas are in our opinion passing impressions, 
mental dispositions, comprising both intellectual affections and sentiments** 
a m renders samkharas as acts. 
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residua and much more than that too. If they do, they only 
help to confuse between mind its function and its structure. 1 
According to Buddhism it is purely the acts that bear fruition 
inasmuch as the very existence of the bhavangasota, the 
stream of becoming or life, is held to be its result. 

Aung says that the different bhavangas-* 4 the patisandhi-, 
chuti —, and b havanga-chittas of an individual life are of one 
and the same class. They are alike in respect of their cause 
or conditions precedent (sankhara), their component parts 

( Sampayuttadhamma ) ” etc.Here we come across the word 

samkhara, where they nearly mean the residua of past actions 
operating by way of keeping up the bhavahga- flow. It seems 
Buddhism was debarred from accepting that meaning of the 
word Saipkharft as residua, as such an interpretation would have 
implied a substratum like that of mind in which they are 
deposited. In spite of such a non-recognition of any such 
entity, the final state to be reached is much the same 
as given in the Samkhya-Yoga. In the case of an Arahanta 
the bhavanga flows on as a mere resultant of past acts, 
even when he has absolutely uprooted avijja or, to use the 
Samkhya-Yoga metaphoi, burnt down the seeds or the residua 
of past acts with the fire of true knowledge. “ As for dying 
Arhants in general, moments of mere vital continuum or 
* stream * ( bhavangasota ) may intervence between conscious¬ 
ness and death. ” a 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga view the ftrcr 

is said to flow on merely because the gugas or mind 
cannot but keep flowing. Such a flow of mind in case of 
one who has attained Kaivalya ceases after death, much the 
same as ths bhavangasota of an Arahanta stops after death 
when Nirvana comes. 3 

1 Taking the rendering of Samkhara as impressions and dispositions. 

2 Comp. Phil. Pp, 75, 219 We might as well apply the description 
given in Sam. Kar. 67. to a Buddhistic Arahanta—A(WNff(ll4L 

I! 

3 Such a state of mind according to the Buddhistic conception of 
Kriyft chitta is the same as that of a perfect Yogi from whom only 
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An individual's bhavaAga-chitta is said to terminate in 
chuti-bhavafcga, but all the same the last presentation or 
re-presentation at the time of death determines the character 
of the next individual which is to be bom inheriting all the 
legacies of the dead one. A new (?) bhavaiiga thus comes into 
being ‘‘ endowed or informed potentially with hetus good or 
bad, ” “ as a resultant of the past janaka Kamma ” of the 
deceased individual, through the link of a patisandhi bhavanga. 
So in spite of an earnest crusade against substantialism, Bud* 
dhism had to posit some sort of ( subconscious ) continuity 
over and above the continuity strained out of the bloodless 
category of causality. Pat isandhi- bhavanga, bhavafiga-chitta, 
chuti-bhavaiiga and again patisandhi-bhavanga—looking to 
such a series one might describe it as ^ fijfiwftvnft- 

1 We might compare the different individual bhavangas 
to the several phases of the Karya chittas mentioned in the 
Yogadars'ana 4*10. These Karya chittas assume varying 
proportions in different lives. The Yogadars'ana posits a Karana 
chitta beyond the phenomenal chitta, while Buddhism stops 
merely at the phenomenal mind and tries to explain the whole 
individual without the assumption of any substrate. 

If satpskaras in the sense of residua implying a sub¬ 
stratum are not accepted in Buddhism, the conception of 
vasana plays a large part in determining a man’s own world. 
A vasana is more like Trishna than a mere samskara. The 
Yogaohara doctrine of subjective idealism is principally based 
upon a psychological truth that a man's perceptions (and so 
ultimately his world) are influenced, directed and even deter¬ 
mined by his vasanas. 1 If we translate the metaphysical 
idealism of the Yogacharas on to the psychological level we 

BlSJKlfWT acts flow, as mentioned in the Yogadars’ana 4. 7 , Mr. Aung 

says * the term kriya was made technical by Buddbaghosha, if not by 
some earlier authority to express, the idea of more doing. * ( Comp Phil* 

P. 253 ) The Yogi or the Arahanta goes on doing acts which however 
do not fall within the law of Karma. This is the 0 f Git _ 

1 Ind, Phil; Vol. I. Pp. 627-628 ff. 
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shall see that it does contain an element of truth accepted by 
almost all schools of Indian philosophy. 1 

The conception of the bhavafigasota tries to keep away 
the notion of snbstantialism as far as possible, but in that of 
the alaya-vijnana the attempt to posit a mere flux absolutely 
breaks down. As Dr. Ward has put it, “however much assailed 
or disowned, the concept of a * self ’ or conscious subject is 
to be found implicitly or explicitly in all psychological writers 
whatever—not more m Berkeley, who accepts it as a fact, 
than in Hume, who treats it as a fiction.” The Satukhya-Yoga 
philosophy has very little in common with the subjective 
idealism of Berkely and though Hume’s sensationalism can 
not come on par with Buddhistic Ethical Idealism still Dr. Ward’s 
remark would hold true when applied to the psychological 
material in Indian Philosophy as distributed in its range with 
Samkhya-Yoga and Buddhism representing the two extremes. 

There is a higher degree of ambiguity in the conception 
of the Alaya-vijnana than in that of the Bhavanga-sota. “There 
are indications that the Alaya-vijuana was sometimes used in the 
sense of the absolute self.” 3 In this sense it comes near pure 
Being, Tathata, or Nirvana. If the Samkhya-Yoga spiritualistic 
pluralism be given up, and instead be posited a supreme spirit 
in the Upanishadic sense, the conception of the Alaya-vijnana 
in the absolute state would answer to it in some way. Coming 
down to a lower level u e. on the individuational stage the alaya- 
vijnana becomes the substratum, carrying the germs or the 
residua of past acts. Here a distinction is made between 
different vijnanas. They are held to be eight in all, the five are 

1 The true relation between a vasana, and an object is laid down in 

TORt awfa rre n KWWWH U *t. W. V. ^ II It is a psy¬ 
chological fact that objects (in the psychological sense) are determined 

for a subject by his own vasanas or created as in cases of instinctive 
attraction* When this accepted psychological fact be raised to a metaphy¬ 
sical doctrine, the objections put forth in Vyasa Bbashya on 4-14, do hold. 

etc. “ We cannot help saying that, in their eagerness 
to refute naive realism, they confused psychological and metaphysical 
points and countenanced a crude mentalism Ind. Phil* Vol* I. P. 631. 

2 Ind. Phil: Vol* I P* 629* also See* Pp. 631 and 640. 
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named after their >siiw-,Bi#f-,and *w-,while Wf 

as the sixth internal sense gives the sixth ♦wlflluM. The seventh 
is again the while the eighth is the wtnwfoUR 1 These 

eight vijnanas cover the lakshana or phenomenal, and the 
bhava or the noumenal aspects of the chitta. 9 The difference 
between the sixth and the seventh mano-vijnftna lies in this, 
that the former is that of the waking mind only, Manas being 
there regarded as a sensus communis , while the latter is 
the continually active subconscious mind which is always on 
move even during sleep. We can see that this corresponds to 
the Hinayana conception of the bhavanga-sota. But the Yoga- 
charas felt the necessity of a still higher principle of unity. The 
eighth is the alaya-vijnana, which is said to be mirrored in the 
seventh mano-vijnana, which in turn mistakes it for the Ego or 
the eternal Individuality. 3 This is exactly the relation between 
the pure Atman and the Chitta or the Buddhi-sattva as given 
in the Yogadars’ana. 

The alaya-vijnana changes and develops the deposits 
or the germs of past experiences. The Yogiicharas accepted the 
assumptions of Buddhism and remaining true to them they made 
their final entity dynamic. Looking to its ever changing character, 
and its transmigratory nature it might fairly be equated with the 
Samkhya-yoga conception of chitta, carrying the old samsk&ras 
developing and working upon them at the same time that it 
suffers the resultant effects of the past karma. There is another 
similarity between the alaya-vijnana and the Sarpkhya-yoga 
chitta in that both flow on till final release. 

1 The sixth is a comp. “ consciousness belonging to 

the seventh is a comp.—“ Mind which is itself conscious. 

ness. ” Vide—Yamakami Sogen’s Sys. Bud. Th. P. 243. 

2 Ind. Phil: P. 639. Also Sys. Bud* Th. F. 218. 

3 Sys. Bud. Th. P. 234 e. s. 

4 Even if the Vyasa Bhashya be taken to be coming after the 
Yogachara Idealism, the Sfoapfol doctrine of the relation between ra* and 

glftdt4 was older. In passing we might mention that we meet with a 

curious hypothesis of the Duality of Brain used to explain the phenomenon 
of paramnesia. Vide Mind Energy. P. U6. 
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Thus we find that all Buddhistic thought in spite of 
itself, points towards the ultimate subject of all experience. 
Buddha preferred to observe 1 silence at the alter of the most 
sacred question regarding the existence of soul. His followers 
tried to build up cogent systems without accepting the pure 
subject of psychology. They accepted the ultimate ideal of 
Yoga, without positing anything at the centre. They could 
say U u u smr, a formula which is 

the same as the one appearing in the Samkhya Karika — 
s? w. i but they could never posit pure Conscious¬ 

ness or of the Samkhya-Yoga, much less, say with the old 
seers- cirorfa. 

Yogadars’ana accepts from the very beginning the 
pure psychological subject which remains identical through all 
the changing experiences. We have already seen how even 
co-ordination between sense-experiences or recognition was held 
to be impossible without the enduring subject of experience. 
Yogadars’ana takes this datum as immediately given in experience. 

5FTO: surau* i. 

^RUTsffn% 5it?iu: i.u faun I Here the unitary 

mind is posited over against the Buddhistic theory of SRsjfauufaru. 
According to Buddhism, the vlthichittas crop up like waves 
in the vlthimutta bhavanga-chitta.—“Because of eye and visible 
matter (f?) arises visual consciousness, (chakkhu-viiinana). 2 ” As 
against this objective bias of Buddhism, the stock arguments 
given in the Yogadars’ana are:— 

(i) Without a unitary mind enduring through its changing 
experiences no co-ordination or integration of experience is 
possible. 

(ii) If mind be atomic in nature, i. e. instead of one mind 
there be several atomic minds the phenomenon of memory cannot 
be explained—for a thing experienced by Chaitra can never be 

1 * Who is it, lord that feeds on the food-fasUOT V Tis no At ques¬ 
tion. Gut who is it, lord, that comes into contact ? ’Tjs no fit question. 
But who it lord that feels ? 'Tis no fit question.' etc. Samyutta N. Vide 
Bud. Trans.-Questions that do not tend to Edification. P, 

2 Majjhima quoted in Bud. Psych 6?, 
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recalled by another Maitra. wdf 5f r^. > ** 

also W KffiHWW > » F I P8 CT wnHwiwrefifa i *fl, V W I So too the law 
of Karma requires that the same individual shall s uffer or 
enjoy the effects of his acts; ( ) sWawl’tfiRW * <w ^‘ 

*i: sm ^mhRT 3ff%u 

(iii) If the conception of an enduring ego be ruled out 
from Yoga, ekagrata would be impossible. If the seemingly 
unitary mind be made up of momentary minds there would be 
left no basis to which we would be able to attribute ekagrata. For 
ekagrata means having one and the same object before 
mind Now there can be no sense in attributing ekagrata to 
each and every member of the mind-series, for the very basis 
of distinction between vikshipta-chitta and ekagra-chitta is 
destroyed, inasmuch as each and every atomic mind can never 
be anything but ekagra ’ What the Bhashyakara wants to 
posit here is that there is one single mind that runs as an 
eisrft through all its varied experiences. 1 

Buddhism might reply that the contents of one of the 
members of the mind-series are some how transferred 
to its successor. Once we accept this proposition, we 
would be able to explain the phenomenon of memory etc; 
but the gist of the whole problem lies in the question— Can one 
member of a senes transfer its contents to the next one with¬ 
out there betng any medium or substratum underlying both 
those states ? It is just this cairying forward, this cumulation 
which requires a psychologist to accept a unitary mind lying 
behind its changing aspects. And we have already seen that 
on account of its anattavada Buddhism had every now and 
then to bridge the gaps between atomic minds with the help 
of improvised concepts that never could totally embrace and 
explain the whole of (psychological) experience. 

I.STCTgftfT- 

ii w. v ^ ii 
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If such a unitary mind be posited, the problem of its 
relation with its manifold changing aspects next comes up for 
solution. The relation between and its discussed in the 
Yogadars’ana is just the problem of that relation between per* 
manence and change. We shall try here to deal with the whole 
argument given in as shortly as possible with 

the help of symbols. Suppose M is mind, and p, q, r, s, 
etc. are its distinguishable modifications or attributes so that 
the subject series would be represented by— pM qM. rM. sM... 
etc. Now while p changes to q, it is called the WiftoiPT 
of M. A wiftww is said not to transgress the limits set to it 
by the U*ff. At this stage, with such a change the coefficient 
of time becomes explicit, and we say that q is present, p is past, 
while r is yet to come. A characteristic which is present can 
very well be apprehended but what sort of existence do p and 
q had ? We find a reply to this given in the bhashya on 4*12. 
Our P extsts as already experienced while q exists in its patent 
from of a suggestion. M stands as a permanent substratum flood¬ 
ing or flooded by all the attributes that unfold themselves in time. 
What from the point of view of the substratum is a WlftwflR be¬ 
comes a when looked at from the point of view of the utf. 

Thus the series pM. qM.. .viewed from the substratum M gives 
us its wStfoiR, but viewed from the temporal perspective of say q 
it is a uvumftaw of q. When an attibute leaves its character of 
futurity, and comes into existence, goes out of it and is relegated 
to the past, it is its syumfbnm. The in turn keeps 

close within the boundaries of its The series pM. qM. rM. 

etc. is one but as analysis digs deeper and deeper into it, the 
time coefficient gets more and more extricated. The same 
process brings about a further change in the point of view. When 
a characteristic is viewed in the specious present purely from the 
point of view of its getting more and more explicit (or old)/ 


1 “ Explicit ” from the point of view of mind—7&lPRM9VF$r 
fMIHkAw* I * Old * from an external point 


of view—TCflfawfa WgtlWtJTSWraflTOR: t It is the height of synthesis that 
can subsume both the internal and external points of views under a single 

bead of stmnftsrRT, Viewed internally our mind is getting richer 
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it is called ao f www ftw w of that siwNw is not a change 
vf qualities but a change in a quality. We started with a differen¬ 
tiation between W? and i. c with change in the presenta¬ 
tion of self or in perception, and here we arrive at the percep¬ 
tion of change, for that is what bmwnRwh means. The fsf is 
spoken of as not lying within the flux of becoming * *l 

*rarR: \ *r. 1 * l for it is the substratum underlying all 

the changes. If ever m the utf a distinguishable change were 
to take place it would at once be referred to as an attribute 
falling in the time-series. But what can be the relation between 
such timeless substratum and its manifold temporal change ? In 
such a case do we not lodge ourselves into a sort of transcendent 
^ubstantialism, the static substratum on one side and the change 
ing attributes on the other ? Would it not mean that time is just 
like a box with one whole in it, from which we see the several 
changing qualities p. q. r. s... pass before our gaze with M standing 
all the while in the far away background ? The objection is 
anticipated by the Bhashyakara, which he terms the 

He refutes this by saying that the process as a whole is 
one and indivisible. 1 The Bhashyakara could have explained here 
that we can distinguish between and 

only by a process of Vikalpa. In our symbolic representation 
of the series as pM. qM. rM..,e tc. p and M , q and M etc. do 
not bodily stand apart, but are welded into an organic unity. 

Mind is flooded by a continuous change ; and still there is an 
or a which as an is posite ^ as 

years pass, viewed externally, it is getting only older every hour! It 
looks just like Bergson and Eddington put 'together. The former would 
say that our mind is getting richer every moment, while the latter reminds 
us that we all are clocks for we get old every moment. The Vyasa 
Bhashya would simply say that such is our aw^iulbwu . 

1 We have already seen in the section on feww, that processes like 

that of cooking, breaking, or motion, are regarded as primarily indivisible. 
Vide Supra. P. 107 and Tika on 1. 9. 

2 Different kinds of wholes are given in the Bhashya on 3. 44. 

They show degrees of organic unity or, as we might say, of individuality. 
Putting in a tabular form, they are:—; 
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remaining constant, following all die changes htrfoldftig 
in tittie. 

We began by making a distinction between the unitary 
mind as a subtratum and its several attributes; and we end 
with a series, wherein the distinction between Htff, —, fctjfa—, 
and siwn^WW seems to be all relative. If any one were to in¬ 
form us that we are unable to point ont exactly where the Hf 
or mind is, and how it changes, we can refer him now to change 
and now to the substratum. If still he were to comer us by 
charging us of going round in a circle, we can say-well, that 
is our mind. And the Bhashyak&ra does draw this conclusion 
implicitly for he directly goes on to posit a hierarchy of 
Dharmies. A critical discussion of the relation between mind 
as a substratum and its several changing states would bring 
us to the toughest problem of the relation between 
permanence and change which belongs to metaphysics. 

But can we give up the legimate attempt of finding the pure 
subject of experience without which no constructive synthesis in 




SfcforflET siWwfwr gaffowu* Hgaftunro- 

e. g. gun 3Td?n, ^f : , an ^ we 

might add 

Sir B. G. Seal has rendered gdflrat by coherent and etgnftv by incohe¬ 
rent. “ The process of evolution." he says, M consists in the development 
of the differentiated ( ) within the undifferentiated ( UFOPUm ), of 

the determinate ( ) within the indeterminate ( ), of the cohe¬ 
rent ( gffftRC ) within the incoherent ( )• ” ( Pos. Sc. An. Kin. 

P. 7 ). The writer does not know from whence these references to 
and are taken, but the phrase Sqg: as it 

turns up in the Vyasa bhashya does not mean an incoherent collection 
but an organic individual whole which by being indivisible shows an 
inner coherence which can never exist in a mechanical whole. Cf. also 

it, m. v v*. 
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psychology can be complete. The Saipkhya and the Yoga systems 
solve the problem in their own way, drawing upon their common 
metaphysical dualism. Remaining strictly within the sphere of 
psychology let us see how it tries to solve the question of the 
psychological Subject. The foregoing discussion has brought us 
up to the conception of mind as a substratum underlying its 
phenomenal series. Over and above these phenomenal changes 
which can be known in the ordinary sense of the word, such 
a mind has several other attributes the existence of which, as 
they are never presented, is known only mferentially. These 
latter are those which are but the substance itself—iten: 

qtewntera i .enter i Dr. Ward informs us 

that attention and feeling are not presentations The Bhashya- 
kara enumerates seven such non-presentable Dharmas. It is 
these that function in the present, while all else is but the 
presentation of self. Piercing the outer shell of the phenomenal 
self we come to the aparidrishta dharmas of our mind. Now 
in turn if we try an approach to the inner self from the side 
of these inferential dharmas, what happens is that they bring 
us round to the point of the phenomenal self whence we 
started. 1 Over and above these several dharmas, the Samkhya 
-Yoga posits the Janus-faced character of our mind. Mind 
itself is material and as all material things get their meaning 
from the ends of some immaterial entity whom they subserve, 
so too chitta exists for the Purusha. It is asserted that such a 
mind cannot know itself.® All the same there is a certain 

I The argument would require greater space than at our command. 
Moreover it has been so ably discussed by Dr. Ward ( Psych. Prin. Pp. 
371. e. s. 374-375 380 ff.) that we would have merely to repeat it. We 
may however mention that in science while bombarding an atom the 
scientists have been able to knock down the revolving electrons but not 
reach the centre at which a Proton has been hypothetically posited. (The 
Nineteenth Kelvin Lecture The Revolution in Physics ** by Sir Oliver 
Lodge—in Jr. of the Inst, of Elec. Engineering Oct. 1928) Much more 
so would it be in Psychology. 

2 * awwrd ii v. n ii oft 

.etc. tt kit. It whwftrc w qi tt v. \o II 
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part of mind, the Buddhi-sattva, which is purer than the rest 
and which catches the pure Consciousness of the 
in a reflection as a result of which it assumes the role of 
consciousness. The Janus-faced mind thus reflects on one side 
the world and its objects, on the other side the pure static 
consciousness of the Purusha. This secondarily comes to mean 
that what we can be absolutely sure of are our own states of 
consciousness and not the outside objects to which they refer, 
because the former are always known to us while the latter are 
at times known and at times not known. 1 The difficulty 
in the Saqikhya-Yoga is that of relating the disparate terms—gsq 
as pure static consciousness, and ftw as pure dynamic matter. 
The difficulty is comman to any dualism The relation between 
the two is neither spatial, nor temporal but that of pre-es¬ 
tablished Fitness . dfafau si ^t?t: qr atwraratp: i 

qw. t v i Hence at times the Buddhi-sattva or the chitta 
is spoken of as both material and immaterial, while at other 
times it is the Purusha which is held to be different and 
still not absolutely different from the Buddhi-sattva. 
g frafcmfrq fowfqqfqfMtf % aq i %w w q mq*, fttw i wwwfqtw t - 

nreftrc pfr g ? %?wfaq.sqfcfepi?! n *n. •*. q* m rei tftnnr: sstsfq 

swqigqw II *1. II 3«lRf gw *wdt *T G*q: I efcj 

fq^q 5f^r i fq*q: i q*m?t ? geftswd* sfmr^q^ m: u w. *<> II 
Any one would be able to look through these makeshifts to 
relate the two incommensurable terms. As a final instance of 
the psychological relation between the Purusha and Buddhi- 
sattva we take the sutra 3. 35. There it is held that 
the Buddhi-sattva has two aspects—one is called tftasiwq- 
experience of enjoyment, wherein the Buddhi leans towards the 
world, assumes its shape and holds it before the reflection 
of the Purusha. The other is the qfa^nJWU—the knowledge which 
the Buddhisattva can have of the Purusha, through his reflection 

alone. In the Bhashya on 3.35 we read. awucro ^WRgw- 

faquT suit i «r w g sq a w fo f fof wi wr gwt i gw i?q « aw* 

1 f* fffcaww w n Mafy r l urn- 

... i fwftr aft q q w 3 gwwmft qir fw * qf^wf* n *?r. 11 

fRnftwijqw: nsuft: gwwwRmifiwwL 11 v. ic u 
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t wr |pm—‘ ft ira roft fo fawsfara. * II $. v *• v* # By 
concentrating on the qhifcrapCT, a power of intuition having for its 
object the nature of the Purusha is developed. Thi9 does not 
mean that the Buddhi-sattva can objectify the Purusha and 
know it like any other object. It only means that the Buddhi is 
purified to such an extent that as it no longer assumes the 
Protean shapes of outside objects, the Purusha himself is able to 
see finally his own reflection in the Buddhi-sattva. This is the 
passage where the Bhashyakara seems to be completely under 
the influence of Upanishadic thought. For otherwise we find 
that the dualism is kept up, and the Purusha is regarded as 
absolutely inactive. But passages like these show that the 
Samkhya-Yoga Purusha is not transcendent but only transcen¬ 
dental* The pure consciousness, the final Self or the Purusha 
can never be objectified. Plotinus used this metaphor of the 
mirror toelucidate the relation between Soul and his experiences 
and even Dr. Ward has used the same metaphor to describe 
the relation between the pure Subject and his phenomenal 
construction, the outward self. 1 

This is how the Samkhya-Yoga dualism is reconciled on 
the psychological level. Mind by itself is only a series or 
more properly a stream-£ww«A-and is a product of the Prakriti 
which alone is the final *nff. And still in a sense there is 
something more in it than in mere Prakriti. The importance that 
attaches to chitta is derived from its being the only product 
of Prakriti that catches the reflection of the Purusha and thus 
becomes conscious of its own processes. It is because of its 
relation to Purusha, that while outside objects are at times 
known and at times not-known, the mental modifications, are 
always known immediately. The relation between Purusha 
and Buddhi-sattva is beginningless (or timeless), and hence 
we cannot say that the modifications of mind are firstly 
material and only secondarily become conscions on account 
of their nearness to Purusha. Still the modifications by 
themselves do not become conscious. It is not the stream 
of thought which thinks itself as James would hold it. 

Prin. P. 381. 


I Psych. 
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In the S&ipkhya karika we no doubt meet with the metaphor 
wherein the Prakriti is compared to a dancing girl, who 
plays her part before the Furusha and retires. But even as that 
she is the individual chitta attached to a Purusha. If we 
take for granted that the material modifications of mind are 
also at the same time some how conscious without the reflec- 
tion of the Purusha, i. e. do away with the transcendental 
Purusha the Samkhya-Yoga view of chitta with all its dynami- 
city would stand on par with that of Buddhism. The quarrel 
of the orthodox schools with Buddhism was not regarding the 
purely dynamic nature of mind infected with kleshas and vfisanas, 
and working them out according to the law of Karma as 
modified by its own free functioning. It was on the point of 
the exclusion of the Purusha or the enduring Subject of 
experience that Buddhism was severely criticized. We can say 
that it too meant the same thing, but on account of its deep 
sense of the mystery that clung to such Pure Subject, it only 
did not say it 

On account of the acceptance of the Pure Subject, 
along with the dynamic relation between structure composed 
of the dispositional masses and function represented by the 
inferable Dharmas of mind which itself goes from lower 
to higher levels of attention or consciousness, while all 
the while the levels sink in subconsciousness keeping 
the same relations now between the samskaras of different 
levels, and on account of all the psychological thought woven 
round these points, the view of mind as expounded in the 
Yogadars’ana comes nearer the modem exposition of it than 
the view held by Buddhism. But at the same time we must 
add that if the Yoga view excels in its synthetic vision, the 
Buddhistic view*is richer in analysis. 

If greater stress be laid upon the Satpkhya-Yoga dualism, 
the Purusha would become transcendent, while if it be toned 
down to a mere duality as implied and presupposed in psycho¬ 
logical experience wherein the Purusha in his state of bondage 
seems to follow the modifications of Buddhi as coloured by 

external objects. (ot. w ), or, as stated above, sees its own 

« ■ 
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reflection in the now purified Buddhi-sattva, he would be only 
transcendental and not transcendent 1 In any case the con¬ 
cept of such a pure subject must have been arrived at as a 
final term in the development of the idea of self. When in the 

Yogadars’ana we read— mw-sw I. 

SE?ra: i we can see that the conscious¬ 
ness of the subject which is taken as given immediately in 
experience can be regarded as primary only from an episte¬ 
mological and not a psychological point of view. The fact 
that a concept is epistemologically unanalysable into more 
primary constituent elements does not mean that it has not 
been developed psychologically from cruder forms. 

The different stages in the development of this idea of 
self are preserved for us only in Upanishadic thought. In 

we find a progressive approach to the Brahman or 
the pure final self which is first identified with Food, then with 
Prana, thirdly with mind, and after that with understanding. 
And ** different from this which consists of understanding is 
the other inner Self, which consists of Bliss. The former is 
filled by this. It also has the shape of man. Like the human 
shape of the former is the human shape of the latter. ** This 
doctrine of sheath within a sheath, and even the innermost 
sheath having the form of man, jars on our sense, for the 
Self can never have a spatial coefficient. The reference to 
sheaths is definitely abandoned in erei. where the whole 

series is repeated, Bhrjgu Varuni learning the meaning of 
Brahman from his 'father Varuna. From the series we can 
see that the approach to the true self is not merely from 
“exterior to interior,” but '* from interior to superior ” as well. 
We can understand the import of such a developmental point 
of view faithfully preserved in the different stages. We can 

1 Cf. Psycb. Prin. P. 379-380. “The attempt to discredit the concept 
of the pure Ego or experient subject by confusing or ignoring the wide 
difference of meaning between transcendental and transcendent is an 
attempt that can only impress the ill-informed. We do not maintain that 

the subject transcends experience.the fact that experience without 

exponent ja unintelligible is just what * transcendental * here itn plies. *' 
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best evaluate it by comparing it with the well-marked stages 
in the development of the concept of Self. Taking Dr, Ward’s 
treatment of the subject we can put the two series thus:— 

The Series as given in ftlT. The Series as given by Dr. Ward. 

*( i ) Self as Food; (i) The vital sense* coenaesthesis or 

Somatic consciousness: 

(11) Self as Pra9a; (ii) Body as the self; sensitive and 

appetitive self. 

(ill) Self as Mind: u«Tfr (HI) Imagining or desiring self. 


(iv) Self of Understanding: 


(iv) Concept of Self as a person. 

Thinking and willing self. 


(v) Self as Brahman. 1 (v) The Pure Ego or Self.® 

Taking the first item of the Taittariya series we can see 
at a glance that it cannot be equated with the Somatic con¬ 
sciousness given by Dr. Ward, but only with the Body as self. 
But we must add that when Food is identified with Brahman, 
the level of thought represented is not that of mere psycholo¬ 
gical differentiation but shows an approach to Brahman through 
ontological reflection too. Food is not merely the Body as 
self, but it is the principle, the ‘arche' that sustains all bodies 
and as such it must come at a higher level than the Body as 
self—the purely appetitive and the sensitive self. Food as self 
shows a higher level of thought than Body as self which 
comes at the merely perceptual level. Bodies must already 
have been differentiated before the principle of their sustenance 
could be formulated. In spite of this we might roughly identify 
it with the Body as self. 

The second is the Pana as self. At first sight it seems 
to have no correlate in Dr. Ward’s series for it cannot come 
up to the self of desires. Now Prana, is not mere breath. 9 
We have already mentioned in an earlier section that Prana 
means a nervous impulse. The Prana, Vyana, Apana are 
already referred to separately in u. V With this meaning of 

■ m „**,.*. tm ■> .... ■ ■ — 

1 The formula is worded—8^ Ulrit—tRf—fhfFf-r* 

wan wm i 

2 Psych* Pp. 364 to 370. 

3 Max Muller while translating ths passage hgs ten£ere4 it 
by breath. 

t- 
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wfe can safely identify the self as Prtna with the first 
of Dr, Wacd*s series. The vague hut stable coenaesthetic 
sensatiojas yield a background to all other fleeting expenencesi 
thus a physiological basis for the notion of the enduring 
to nest on. 1 Dr. Ward has put such somatic consciousness 
before all others, saying—'* The earliest and to the last a most 
important element in this presented self.is somatic con¬ 

sciousness.” Here we might distinguish between the two senses 
of the word “ earliest M which might mean either earliest 
from the point of view of existence or earliest from the point 
of view of knowledge* The writer is of opinion that the word 
could have been used only in the former sense and not in its 
latter one. Even though coenaesthesis be earlier in the order 
of existence its consciousness comes definitely later in know¬ 
ledge, for only after the body has once been differentiated 
as ap object having a unique place in the midst of all other 
objects can such coenaesthetic sensations be taken as a basis 


of self. We do not mean that all the organic sensations with 
all their complexity, were fully known in the days of the 
Taittariyopanishad as they are at present scientifically. But 
we may add that a man may not have enough scientific 
knowledge about a thing, but may have enough psychological 
knowledge to assign its proper place in the psychological 
scheme. Hence we can safely equate Prana* as Self with 
somatic conciousness. 

The remaining stages in the reries run parallel and can 

readily be equated without any inversion of the items. The 

third and the forth stages of self as mind and self as under* 

standing come up to the imagining or desiring self and the 

thinking and the willing self respectively. The former is on 

the ideational level, the latter on the conceptual level. For one 

of the functions of wta. is wt, and we can take to be 

the same as understanding. The last is the Pure Em riu. 
" BrShmart. or the Self of RH.„» g °’ 


1 James resolves 
Ranade 


we notion of self 



j s I * *>*«*“* avfuuwang the connotation of th* 

!t R hio-psycho-metaphirsical concept. * Con Sur Tin blT? £ ra *J a cr11b 
3 The idea ol the final Self of Bliss me * ^ , ’* 9l ff* 

0 2,1156 *** not accepted by §amkh*a* 
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Thus we see that the concept of self as it was developed 
psychologically has been faithfully traced out and preserved for 
us in the Upanishads. We have not to strain much in interpre¬ 
ting the several stages laid down in the Tafctanyopaniahad & 
the light of the modem treatment of the Presentation of self 
given by Dr. Ward. We do not mean that the Upanishatki-ra 
wanted to deliver a discourse on one of the most difficult 
chapters in modern psychology. The ancient Indians searched 
pre-eminently for the Self of all self, and they merely noted 
down the milestones that came across their path to the 
innermost Self and we can say that in thus recording the 
several developmental stages their observations were quite 
faithful even to the extent that they put down Food or Body 
as self as coming prior to somatic consciousness. 

One fact is noticeable, that the development laid down 
here takes no note of self as a member of a society, develop¬ 
ing in and through it. We know that sociology as a science 
was the last to be formulated and that the concept of society 
is a comparatively modem one. The Upanishadic analysis 
was always presented for the sake of the individual against 
the background of its spiritualistic monism. 1 To the Indian 
thinker, the individual and not the society was a greater 
mystery. We have already seen how the theory of instinct 
was based not upon the biological principle of heredity, 
but upon the psychological fact of mental inheritance. The 
old Indian thinker always tried not so much to subsume 
or synthesize the social differences, as to explain the varied 
phenomena of the individual mind. Hence in Indra’s attempt 

Yogs* Nyaya, and Buddhism. (Vide Supra. F. 182 ). But just as the 
Klesbas have been classified in the Yogadars’ana vertically with titan 
at its head, so too in a vertical classification of pleasures. Bliss could 
have been put at the top with pleasure below and joy in between the two. 

1 We can well see that Dr* Ward's analysis of the Presentation of 

self, and his view of the Subjective Being or of the Pure Subject, points 

principally to his Pluralistic view of Reality as a ** Realm of Ends 

So we cab pardon a similar bias in the UpaaiabAtkara's treatment of 

the subject inasmuch as his metaphysical background consisted of 
Spiritualistic tyonism anil hot pluralism. 
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to reach * The sett which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine we find the four stages laid 
down as (i) Self as the body, (ii) Self as that in a dream, 
(iii) Self as that in deep sleep, and l astly (iv) that Self 

which is immortal and without body ”. ( # )• 
Here the innermost Self comes as the principle underlying all 
the manifestations of our life namely the body, the waking 
consciousness, and the states of dream and sleep. In the Upani- 
shads the soul does not figure as any metaphysical transcen¬ 
dent figment but he is the living centre of all experiences. 
** He who knows let me smell this, he is the Self, the 

nose is the instrument of smelling. .He who knows 

let me think this he is the Self, the mind is his divine eye. ’’ 
He is " the life of life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, " (f. *. v. also cf. and 

sNt. <) 

James calls Kant's transcendental unity “ substantialism 
grown shame-faced, and the Ego—as ineffectual and windy an 
an abortion as Philosophy can show. 1,1 But such a criticism 
cannot hold against the Upanishadic Innermost Self, which 
comes as the most primary presupposition of all psychological 
experience. What is the relation between this Pure Self and his 
constructions namely the outer psychical states which Bergson 
compares to a balancing fly-wheel ? Descartes compares the 
Soul to a spider sitting at the centre of the web which was 
his own creation. It is no focus imagmarius. Dr. Ward has 
said “ These salient features of developing self-consciousness 
may suffice to shew what appropiateness there is in the figure 
by which the ‘form of consciousness' has long been symbolized, 
that namely of lines converging inwards, towards, or diverging 
outwards from, a centre having circumferential area, which is the 
source of the one set of lines and the goal of the other That 
area we call the Ob-ject...the presented. The centre to which 




1 Prill. Psycho. Vol. 1 P. 365. Tames i* nn l. 
his remark as shows by Dr. Ward. Psych, prin. p, 3 ^ n,ust to K * 04 
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all its lines belong is the Subject or Ego. * We do not know 
whether Dr. Ward had any Upanishadic passage in his mind 
when he wrote this. But we do come across this very metaphor 
in dNflf v v »-‘ < These ten objects (what is spoken, smelt, seen 
etc.) have reference to Prajfift, the ten subjects (speech, 
the senses, mind ) have reference to objects. If there were 
no objects, there would be no subjects (i. e. senses) 
and if there were no subjects, there would be no 
objects. For on either side alone nothing could be achieved. 
But that (the Self of Prajfia—) is not many ( but one). For 
as in a car the circumference of a wheel is placed on the 
spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are there objects 
(corresponding to circumference) placed upon the subjects 
(senses corresponding to spokes ) and the subjects on the 
Pr&na. And that Prana indeed is the self of Prajfia, blessed, 
imperishable, immortal. ’’ Here both Prana and Prajfia axe 
identified with the innermost Self of Brahman. And in et. \>. 
v we read: warn m anil aufifcn wfflfcn* t 

Thus it is that Upanishadic thought though ancient is 
not old but ageless and in some ways comes startlingly near 
our modem ways of thought. The whole of Indian Philosophy 
is rich enough in not merely material of thought but of Ex* 
perience as well. If only one approached her with a proper 
point of view she would, as Plato would have said, lay bare 
her bosom, 1 and give out all her secrets. 

A Note on the Relation between Body and Mind 
In Bergson’s Mind Energy we read:—“ I have some¬ 
times asked myself what would have happened if modern 
science, instead of setting out from mathematics to turn 
its direction towards mechanics, physics and chemistry, instead 
of bringing all its forces to converge on the study of 
matter, had begun by the consideration of mind * if Kepler, 
Galileo and Newton, for example, had been psychologists. 
They would have produced a psychology of which to-day we 
can form no idea just as before Galileo no one could have 
imagined what oqr physics would be — a phychology which 


1 Cf* Rep* 494 B. G 
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probably would have been to our present psychology what our 

physics is to that of Aristotle...The most general laws of 

mental activity once discovered ( as, in fact, the fundamental 
principles of mechanics were discovered), science would have 

passed from pure mind to life.and come at last to inert 

matter. n 

When we read the literature on Yoga-praxis and all the 
reflections contained therein on the nature of mind and the 
possibilities of a variety of experiences, we cannot but feel that 
the ancient Indians leaving behind what little of positive 
sciences they had, launched themselves directly upon the most 
elusive entity namely their own mind, and by a series of 
experiments which could have been earned on only by an 
instinctive insight or as we should say Intuition, arnved at a 

direct experience of the possible levels which could be attained 
though such an entity. 

Kant said that he was overawed with the sense of its 
sublimity by two things—' The starry heavens above and the 


Moral Law within ’. We can say that both these things can be 

traced to a still deeper mystery to which we are so near 

inasmuch as we ourselves are an expression of it. It is the 

mystery that hovers round the relation between our body and 

mind. The starry heavens in a sense represent our body, 

and the moral law our mind. It is the distinguishable though 

inseparable union of Space and Time. Bergson would haS 

said that there is ceaseless endosmdsis between time and space 

Even the physicist can explain this onion of space and time as 

it ts found m the material universe only relatively. An assertion 

hke that of Prof. Alexander that ■ Space is the body of which 

Tune is the mind carnes us no further, but brings us back to 
the relation between our body and mind. ° 

Following B. Russell 8 we might say that a mi„u- v • 
than that of Einstein might push the thin end of a m IT” 
_matical W edge into the domains of life and mind and by the m^ 

1. Spinoza and Time by Prof. S. Alexander. 

2 Taking tee line of argument talt«>n k« u* ( . 

Icarus, or the Future of Modern Science! by h * m 11 hi9 Sma11 hook— 
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abstruse mathematical calculations using symbols and function* 
the meanings of winch he himself does not know might arrive at a 
most general equation, from which by a gratuitous evaluation of 
infinity functions and certain vital potentials (in place of 
gravitational potentials) he might come down to its simplified 
version applicable to actual existence and might shew that at 
such and such a point in the space-time continuum we would 
meet with—an individual—which for it would be identical only 
with a certain curvature in Space \ We would no doubt 
perhaps arrive at such a curvature and even touch the living 
individual, but only externally for all his inner content would 
be lost sight of. 

From the point of view of such a science, an individual 
may be taken to be a mere resultant, but the forces of which 
he is a resultant would remain unknown-a conception not 
much unlike that of the Buddhistic law of Karma which speaks 
of certain conformations taking place somewhere !in the shape 
of an individual as an effect of a chain of causes taking place 
here in a dying man. 

Indian mind was averse to a materialistic point of view, 
because it would never bring one into touch with the individual 
Still the Charvaka view has survived the effects of time and come 
down to us in its fragmentary form as referred to in other works. 
According to his view consciousness or mind or Soul was the 
emergent effect of a certain combination of the four elements 
and which as such would be destroyed at the final break up in 
death 1 qftrfk OTfft l ft wxlfo aft 

i Sis fifths rcg 1.^ 


1 The theory of Emergent Evolution was formulated by C. Lloyd 
Morgan. He traces such emergence down to the constitution of an 
atom in which a particular electron jumps from its orbit for no obvious 
reason, and either assimilates energy from outside, by jumping into 
a wider orbit, or liberates its own energy by following a narrower one 
orbit. ( Vide—The Case for Emergent Evolution—by Morgan—Jr. 
Phil: Studies: Vol. IV P. 23. The theory has been accepted *with different 
modifications by C. p. Broad or C- E. M- Joad. 
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WWl Wft'w •nwft sraramra. 11 «$• 3 vuSuch aftawmm has 
j^een referred to and refuted in the Nyfiyadars’ana 3-2-47 etc. 
(f* : QhurMlUHNWWl,) 

We shall not enter into the Nysya view of manas for it 
is only a function of mind and not the whole mind. The Jain 
manas too is almost the same (though material ) The 
JWWtw and forms of knowledge are mentioned as the 
faculties developed by the Soul as it advances spiritually which 
according to the Samkhya view are the powers developed by 
mind itself. As we have already remarked the siddhis mention¬ 
ed by all schools of thought are the same. The Yogadars’ana 
view of mind seems to be psychologically more satisfactoiy 
inasmuch as it tries to keep away the Soul as far as possible 
bringing him in at the last stage when it be found that con¬ 
sciousness cannot be explained as a function of matter. It posits 
chitta as originally ft* but the form of its manifestations 
depend upon causes like unM. The Samkhya view of mind 
andits relation to body is referred to in ait. v. 1 . as 

'* Accordin S t0 the Yogadars'ana 

ca^uses work only negatively. The inner urge 

mmd or the causes only act as deferent or ^ * 7 
agents. This is the meaning of which is m ® x " g 

flow of water that goes by ,tself down a slope If 
obstruction is removed from its wav Ac ** hen an 
which pushes from behind we nn>ht ™ UfgG or force 
^ What .rt dol is tt h’2 , , tWithBerg80n ’* 
obstruction lying in the path of a superio " *"7“ “ 

of mind. aupenor manifestation 

Our mind is present within the lim.>« rj 
as its dynamic effects are concerned =• - f ° ar ^ 30 far 
Wrt fanwa mronfeu w». a*. at 
inform ns we are cognitively present n. Jam “ W °»M 
perceive that constellation thouri, »» „ " ^ever we 

~ r~ 00 * dynamically 

» «ni», a . , , ^ 
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present there for we work no effects. 1 So the question comes 
up—where is mind located ? It would be no great wonder 
if we cannot locate mind in any absolute sense, 
for it is a greater wonder when we find that even 
physics is not able to locate a physical object like our 
familiar inkstand in an absolute sense. In science the ordinary 
conception of a thing is broken up and instead of physical 
matter it says that there are only whirling electrons (with their 
corresponding protons at their centre ), and that such a mass 
throws out visual rays* which meet our eyes, where the impact 
is caught up by the nerve and transmitted to the cells in the 
brain. Then all of a sudden some how the sensation comes 
up. We have 6een that the Nyaya view posits visual rays as 
emanating from the eyes. Certainly if an inkstand throws 
out visual rays, so can our eyes. Physiological Psychologists 
would say that the sensation is an event taking place in 
the Brain But the position seems untenable. At least it is 
very difficult to assert it dogmatically. The inkstand is as 
necessary for our sensation as the brain, and if there be a 
whole series each item of which be as necessary as any other, 
we in pure psychology cannot give preference to one or the 
other. Though it would seem very extravagant, still it cannot 
be held to be absolutely impossible if any one held that our 
sensations should be regarded as events taking place in the 
outside world. This is at least maintained in the Yogadars’ana 
when it says—11 ^ H which comes up to 

the Jain conception of In the sutra, 

m: 5W» TO l w» t qw : || 3. y* n The word swwrrWH turns up and the 
sutra might be carrying the Jain influence, according to which 
view, such a urc®rr or a direct going out of mind as— 
ffTiwwt TOW—alone could claim immediacy of know¬ 

ledge. The whole universe according to such a view seems to 

1 Prill. Psych. Vol. I. P. 214. In 3. HV ic is maintained 

that such a mind is one and pervades the whole body. ^Kfcjpi&KRT— 
q fkmft w wm ... ji fawfowroShHi jf* m etc. 

2 Art. on The Location of Physical Objects by Qlaf Stapledon-Jr, 
phiL Studies. VoL IV. P. 64. e. s, 

t. is 
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be a product of the process of endosmosis between outside 

objects, body, mind, Soul. etc. 

And in spite of such considerations we can say that our 

bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us. 
The NySya would define a body as a vfawi'CT, Jainism as a 
* favour * done by the atoms on a Jiva, the Yogadars ana and 
Buddhism would join in taking it to be an expression of our 
own acts according to the law of Karma. In the we read* 
ffaptlfrr 1 5R2ffot 

«r 8|5T ffosng4b$l ... U *n. H. V V^> " We become conscious of Oar 
own senses simply because we sense the objects through them. A 
min having eyes but not seeing any object would not be consci¬ 
ous of his having eyes. We can apply this argument to our whole 
body. If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own. As for the relation between body 
and the several senses we might draw upon the Yogadars’ana. 
iftorcri i ?nfr ^ ii *ft. u II And in the 

TIka we read ’ifosrctf tyfUfy&Mini, ^ *rwi»n- 

fij moTTUT srt i The senses, including 

hold on to the body which lives favoured as it is by the 
them along with their sensori-motor reflex resultants the Pranas. 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole. The underlying basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mmd (though not conscious) is one and the same 
the outside objects and the senses too are but the mani¬ 
festations of the different apects of the same gunas. g®iRT f| gfoi 

^ ii t. ** ii ^fonsrt 3«m 

wfirt foil U 5*1. tl 

If Reality has placed us in such a position favouring 
us with an intimate experience which is also unique in that 
our mind expresses itself outwardy through its body, If it 
could achieve such a mystery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singular 
relation completely. The whole of the Yoga-praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems, upon 
a concrete experience of the relation. 
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The Yoga-praxis believes in the theory of interaction 
between body and mind. For the Samkhya-Yoga the problem 
as such does not exist, for both body and mind are equally 
material. In G. Bose’s Presidential address, 1 on ‘ The 
Psychological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy, ’ we read * This 
view of the relationship of body and mind steers us clear of 
the pitfalls of both mteractionism and psychological parallelism, 
and I recommend this theory to the consideration of modern 
psychologists. ’ The writer cannot be so enthusiastic, for by 
accepting such a position the question is merely shelved and 
not solved. The problem is similar to that of gravitation in physics. 
By mathematical calculations or by taking up a position 
like the one occupied by Jules Verne's projectile at the neutral 
point, one may, as Eddington informs us, a annul the gravi¬ 
tational field, but it does not mean that it disappears altogether. 
It has been compared to a “ pucker ” or a fold in space-time, 
so that if we try to remove the pucker locally, it is still bound 
to appear in a more hcdious form somewhere else. So too if 
we accept the Samkhya-Yoga view of mind-matter, the problem 
of the relation between mind and body is merely pushed 
further back to the relation between gw and If one were 

to maintain that the final settlement of the problem between 
body and mind belongs to metaphysics proper and not 
psychology, we would have to say that Psychology as a science 
may not decide it finally but must at least investigate into 
it And such an investigation can be followed up without 
accepting any theory whatsoever. But we must add that in 
some of our experiences we seem to be determined by our 
bodies, while in others we live like pure minds. It is as if our 
body and mind interact on different planes so that psychology 
can boldly accept interactionism as found in experience and 
leave its further consideration to metaphysics. Psychology can 
help metaphysics in such evaluation by showing the interrelation 
between function and structure, at the lowest level of which 

1 Section of Psychology, Sixth Ind. Phil: Congress, held at Dacca 
22nd Dec. 1930. 

2 Space, Time and Gravitation. 
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would lie habit as structure created by function and lying 
embedded in matter. 

From such a point of view our whole body seems to 
be but an outward manifestation of the functioning mind. 
Ordinarily our conscionsness remains centred in our brain, 
but in case of any acute pain at any place our whole mind 
seems to be located there. What happens only abnormally 
and non-voluntarily in life, the Yoga-praxis asks us to do 
voluntarily and in a healthy condition (Rnw ). 
By such praxis, we cannot say a firton that a Yogi would 
not be able to descend in a Maeterlmckian fashion to the 
conscionsness as lived by, say, his little thumb Perhaps our 
reader might say that this is no psychology. But this comes 
nearer the forest of psychological material we meet with in 
Indian Philosophy. Old Indian thinkers did hold it possible to 
have a direct intuitive knowledge of our own physiology, but 
their principal aim was to link themselves on to the Universal 
Consciousness which otherwise lies beyond our ordinary mind 
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S. l: (P. 39):—ftqro to?: qteBwqftews i a* srtoiotw: atetr 
sajannaw waftisr: i ft a to* arorgro!* * n fo q **g *i *qwa i: i * ftdTO$ 
«w<?: sfham 1 *rfa>a ftrq m to? #«wr5 rai: i ’ ii *t. 

*o. \. u afest: s wi« n **l toi ** *i l...*$*|Si* i. 

fcirssTOS: i...*t* f*g«K* t T »qTO a» a 

*Fi^TTfq^ srft** afc»TRtsg*fta% || v iv ii .*§*% qft ftn**—^TO: 

aa q c*: fiwmftwg i: II at )-% II 

S. 2: (P. 39):—wnafaa$*14a**i^i^TO: n *?. I-* II 
S. 3: (P. 40)*—a*qt, %**r, tooi, %q*i, wasr, TOfaawt 

q%^ 3qftm»r qroftranawar tot II afStaro*® ^ ii 

S. 4: (P. 40):—STO^rgqMITOl: TOTOft N *T V \» II TO TOWT- 
TOflsrosttfig qflfiarotfig a q?g, arft swi^rto^tort^ jrifa?ft[fSrcsg^Ri 
q^gaa^^ * TOtfi^wqrofsq \\ m. q. *r. ^ it 

S. 5: (P. 43):—cW ^*giaag fas* i H i a i£t gaftfapnfo, *Taj*i$r«n*- 
aigaro: TOfsiiaiflr, war to: ii at. ar. ^ 'is ii g^fsroiflr ag: 

a taiwawwi i TOl ft i aronfoaraargaTO: *Bm*iTOg : ii ar. M il 

fq^RTOTg—3**TO«TO to:...I *T. a* II **>a*H^TO^SaRirfa*PT axrfr- 

fiifra *sr*r ’rift.I atsraara *wi froiawa wit as*n u *w. o ii 

S. 6: (P. 43):—ffcjNg, I SRlftfoa a i q*nj 

to: i smifir i) qtTOiroifa g*:—a$ro: it 
to. v i. *ih n 4%E**iflr ii <ffwr5 <ih h TOfoRSTaagajtaiflr n 
q**i$-v \° ii aw aafc arafa tot, aarssrt, atqsrt, aiagrt, fihpmi, 
a>I*5Jt, TOtaW ®fs**!fa a*f?q I qqr a*g$* TO^art I TOT qtqawr- 
4H^ || TOtait TO TO* fl asafr » BiftTOTO. ^ *1 || Comp. Phil: 

Pp. 117-118. ( TO TOnrofan *1$:, TOroprfa* «ft*m ******** OT^, 
warnfwi «wn, wfa* *fa* **^ it at. q. tf. *r. It *a*gt*lfaTflFtft- 

TTO?TOW TOTTTOl II «BT- \4 II tintjfol HI* TO* q|TOftft etc I TO. *1. 
1. 1. S* || j aaUTO>**tisWWj | *W*f : II qroi-V V\ II 

S. 7: (P. 44):—** refe n fc *ft sfl * atirrarof* cmt n at. 

ii *wit 4 to qtqiroqttqr s^qw^i'ft, S*trttoto?‘ 

^ i *t. *r. \. w n (afaronn) to* ^ 5815 tos** 

^at^arofa^T ii at. *tt. w « gwrt^paia? !piw? afessaai toto^...« at. 
v. iv a srolaimafa f ^Mapnat a: aftaaa:. ii ar. v. p v 
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S. 8: (P. 45):—sftst o# * M **■ 1 ? 

^ i^tgi w wr ^fewniw tqppTO si%t, ?r^racpr «N, ( g S q * ^ q<w, t ^ 

^5r^qwwrcqli«ffii. i ) 5153 ,rt ^ srtsrcrfqsrfari ’n^ . 56 

«Mr I ...^srfaBFWTCW W- 

3°Rn i *W5n5Pw ^*frs sfa 5i^ sgwfan qrfaqift^ 5 ^ 11 

*t *’ *' H . r _ r . M 

S. 9: (P. 47);—wnfan 3^>i«a H V v H ^ ^ f: 

II *TI II fW^msresBT: II R *l *1 II Tn? sfaf %%«!! H W H ^ IK^. 

3RWITO: II 0 2fa3q^8R*q?re. ^ITO: II \. 13 # ^ftWK 3 * 1 ® 

m* II o^f^. 1Y II 

S. 1C: (P. 49):—(*n) —c*Pi«#foKl. tl »n. V 1- *iH 

II ( *tt ) I JfftTfTrl i 815^^1?!. I 5T ^fl *1 

sthu > 51 c^r %^r^w^r *nrf6r, mx gqfs^q^snarft ^iHfft =®r 
fawigof wfcT ST tqfafsfsssfaft I ^-ffp^Rl^gq^r 
K&tt <gfr gswi^l ciPl^ui m gf^^TRTCiaif SWlftfa: I *1 

yrefa t g siffi^ift fec^iretI'H^ ftf^r, swn, *t ^ 2SF3, awm- 

tqftirT’ l.«WI ifsragft *rf4$2f gWTS 

sRTsqqq&tiqr ^4ir<iirg*bi^mig'^iRn^tM^ shft gfit i.. 
...*33 ^ srfs anupfa ftnfqsng^fk fewwwra: <FT*ira tewg^r *rn?i- 
^rm^i <rar ^ <grT qr?r 3 tt^t qfor sshi^rt gfa i 


S. 11: (P. 52):—s JTg5'S*PTT^%q** %f^qi<m w& sfaro**. I 

gq 50g —ii i v\n <Rt4gqwftife«i 

% *%: * srcrerafa ^i m vtt. ^ n an^ongSM 

II ^\» II sng#5un^r J^^sgqssfsqroiqlg:. 

W , IWT J IFIS^^!«?WT*rFIFI II an. ^v» || || Y^ II 

ft sppwwtt srsh^n'Tt ^^awRftiff, ^ t ro ?» gqRfi i% ti w. ii 

**I5l5reraig*ifRl. ^wt^ras^r: 3i*rfi|o^r'^»?frigq^ftV7: || **Y || 

^^w^sgtrafs^:.H v* h 

^fM?T g% ?—3Tftr«r^ n v^ n 

li *.vy* ii 


S.^12: (P. 53): 311^1^; 5^% a 3%^|s^rRn^ I 

s^ijt 5% I 

¥i»feq>w^sfq srom=ft^r srfl^+fi^jw^^:, aiH^ntTinim^i ng«tfi# i... 
5n^ g qrgt ^rsrwft ^ar i 

S. 13 (P. 53):—(an.) gi^r , 
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Wftftwum ii a?*a aaiaHwftar oi m aw 

aw wawwtf «twft&a*am aaft, a* 4taFnafa ll at. n a 
waa'i'w-fc: ii ii wa a rciMwret g£»w«n ft ^ aaft I aq»*a% 

ft wtk si*as ii wr. ar. $.vwr ii 

S. 14: (P. 54.55)—aai'^latawt i 
Ift i aa mril^iKt aaagrcraTa’fiaterariaar: mreaift i ag: alftooft 
arft aftfo a*naa: i agfsrfatft 3 aar w i ff i awawtaac ll 

".afi&iaaftRT 1 ft 3 aftraantej^ar gsaai^pm 

ftgwfa 11 v n aga: tgaaiaft ggaar wiaa^aT 1 wigw q fw ia ^ftKfrH 
aswftatf 11 * ti aft: wia^a i 1 wrfaw ar aftaft ft 

an&fftaar a^a. 11 ^ 11 qft gtffc foaas&i: aft^srt aft ar aft: wra i 
wrfoa a Kl ftaarftatf ag ra^ft fia ai^ wia 11 11 

.aaa a*g sriNftafeftr 1 aa 4 ft area **tawarcar gaia fta 

awa: wia. 11 v* ll 

aarifoaar qq i foa^fl wfo( aa ftaai 1 
^a aft ag^saawat faan aa acejara ^R^ftaftaifHRlaa> ai^aft^ fti* 
Hv’iliftnwiiare^H % ftftaswaawt ft aa^ a anfwa ftara: * i at«ft a* ft a wfl 
ftw^remaisfru. 1 a*a$$aa$ aaagaaSi s g wgffls a: wtffiaft aar: awafa aaat 
ataawrfr aftrc. II ^ ll WMWMifw £ftt on sinraaa. VH ll 


Section 3. Perception 

S, 1:—(P. 63): $kfta a >a i ^ih aa *a r aftt . 1 a^aisaa- 

araia arfaaara. aaRTfa?ma 11 a*. * 11 r arfa^ia*...aaT aaiaa; ftafr aa?ft 
srfcifjgaaT aaftr sca%a ataawci 1 ‘ anfaai^’ aar sNawaswaflranfram 
aw^li ^aaratswaraftrearft: 1 ‘aatsaawiara.* aai w ra^aaai :... gfftad ft - 
$saa a awft 1 aar qwnarft... 1 ‘sqaarara 5 aai $*ar- 

ffou ft a < r a awtft... « ‘ erfaaaTcr ’ aars^ft aHtfaafWa^ asagaaw* a 
awft 1 f ama i fi t fl T H ’ aar dla^Th i g^fa*^ asrcft a awft' 1 

S. 2:—(P. 64): gBWKWsaaa t ftfaranfat: aftariftfirotara. u wr. 

a. 1. n.aar 3 ttoft wfawaff satera>re*t aaa: aar ssw^rfteraft- 

<bj ftf ati sa>at i H 3 j < aa 3 i 1 aa a pgfaaa aftariw ararw aaft 1 ft aft... 
a ft wwn ftpaaia: sa&a aawar i...aar...ft:awaw ftftpwa 

a HHWhiwft awiftaaiaRawaN pan ero ft aftforar$afttffca snaiwn 1 a 
ft eraraft fa yre w H: aa^a aa: ^ft ft < ar. a. 1. 11 (a) eiafaftasna- 

ww H «rr. \\ 11 ef^aaiawrfft ga^wa>*wa l partaftr^ear aa% 1... 
awaiart ?ftaaia^ 1 aai^ft^aiawftfftai^f^^ a mu asat: 
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awpt sqraw>Rt: wftg ^ titan «°2ta R wf^wnS^ twsswws 

■> 

Wl«lWN ii sur. r. \, \. ^ II 

S. 3:—(P. 68)’ a?rawT ffcfo *:—m srara%5: * a* ftfltaw** 

[flWFf] Hfn 3ffl T*T H. I I 8IRWR: flf^'FF'TtsSRP'TCl. I 

arri^ i " wmflwa pB 3RN& fifftaRtR, l ^Pufa ni 

«?<*r: ii «mb *r^3 smut ^ npi afeflwwr i *r 

flRH h” «ig « ^ <i>pmw araniM ^ ?ra: a^fwa aiforffr 

%T—ta? *(&i i rrf&wnf*|*FRf<Ji ^rrrt: i 

P. 44. 45.) s sp^iRfoiifoRWi i 

dWWwfttaP Rt •fwqqfcr n*Afa»»i: ii srfer swaftritapro* i 

gaw^ a m ii ?ra: qt g^hg qrofenfefo&n i fswsq#^ 
tfrsft* aw^g% ? it ot. fr. &, w. ii wMNiMift4l4i«frd|A ISiott- 
?w^ ft*nro sifq^n i fiH*n?req «fa«w*t*3q frfwq^ft 
swTTfrr, fqfovm , qgg yi r lc Tl H r gfar ^ i... 

.. .trlwwAwra* AnftRtRfitajTgqRt siFFh i *ri ftfwq* afr mu \ 

^w«miwwwr: i <R*ftrRT it.Ai^qiflfawirq afaiR- 

ftywtaffsre fqWq^q^a^ ARfa% taftra: i 

S. 4:—(P. 70): ARssRgqR^q&tr ii ri. n. ^o u 

«iffefcf*fftl4l4(i Pl<f)V| |U4 Hdtt. fo*5 5IFJ&T, ?R <8W«I3*(H^ H I 

**RR ? H%^HUi»lR. TORftqss^: I 8 rJ«rr$ tagqswft I q 

fg: I TO TOf «£* 3&R qftqgftRt^ TO**! TOqfa ll *TT II IT ^H^ I - 
qifaR aFw& pngqwR g M R ^ i to*—*, a^ta r tow^h*ir n vi.^ u 
q sRsnfrogqRH i awi}RqVM*TR i 


S. 5:—(P. 71)s sraatirororw. n tor$ v y\ n ^ a^ R - 

i ?mi i e^n? f^ror^t mm i 

TO! M^P^^WRM I ^i-qdH A IWHm : l vm$ HgnRnal b|Km fr^qf- 

s?r^ ii bw^ ftwitowiHNiaw* ^w rf^lq(^Aiffl ||f i s^r *&: 

qft«3T ^fRT, ll SR^| ff R iRmP i R| g'^Rft'R- 

WIRqffWRSft^sqR: I...RR«fT af^RuqqRmqqwR ^fCRtsRR* BRrita 

* w ^14 ii R. *l. ll The definitions given in the q«nfc l fl4 i > 
SWWH are a s fo llows:—(i ) ^ 

II (iii) ififtix ^^df^$ l qPmRt SAR: || 
<K*!<U qRofr u 

s ‘ 6: ~< p - 79 ~^ 1 j ; ” i «W| q 

i <n 5 p^9*w^«*b8* i i>if wnw^m ■ hw<biw>hi - 


(W) 
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s&wiqwn ' 

qq: gq^ra: qqiM qqlftwisrofas^Rf: «pitf>ilwW P*w*, 
feprrss^i: ^ertfT^fifrn^ tjpn Wswrfta «£.* *%$ q«if: gq ffitfqsfts q- 
$ 6 fcrraf*OTF prt t& *qff5unswr<Hifti?ir qftq tfowgq 

qfcwstf tft 1 gtqrq^%tarqftwqiqiq. *q>dfH«qfliwwI q ^ gfefo kimM 

qpqfi q^qqq I 3^* qqfcq^ftftqq THBJWRTfqifl*! 81 Sl ' W ^ 

33 m 1 

S. 7.—IV. 81-82) sesTOfgqqra aw: mKi^tw^ eqwqgqq- 

qtqqRr ?sr qqi q?&q*q?ft 8 ?fiRis?«rar i ^*w*w'<€tflc!iq^tq: 1 ** ^ 

tTsjf^vji ^tnww^swR^r qqqfq 1 *rt ss*§ q®& 

«T95^ w q^q l qqri ^tt$aR gft * sm-- 

v* sima 1 «t qr snfo, q g a’Sjgs: i *'prc*q g ^ft»frqw srw^ 

qjf^iti 1 (s3Rf^»$'^rt...) a^R> 

^a?5S>r5RTO^fRI^ «f?fT qqf TT^^aqRqn?«T: *T q f^R^PRt 
qRgq feqqq t «fl*IWTT: c^JJRT^ I 

Section 5. fk%&x* 


S. is—( p. 107 ): “ qisqflsngqrft ^Wr® fc*W: 11 '• * 11 ** * 
swiqrofl 1 *T fcr&n*nfi£ =* I qrgflsq^sfa qi^*RqifR*qfaq*wt 

1 qsmr <$ 5 ^ *qqqfi# • qst frfn^r s^’rrt feaa stw " 

1 qqft <q eqq^ tRr. » W ™ SftftWISW* 

t^q;; wioj f*q<T ^ * 1 *®^ I qqisgpTfa' 

vjj^f t^q $fcf 3 W%qqfq Si^RJTfqfR*!*^?! *T S^tl^sfi - W I cTTflifg^E^R* *T 

*&cR ^ifer ^ 11 srr. n. ^ 11 

5. ::_(P. 1C8): qfa:« 

qiqfqr «iqT&r: 1 fqqiqoifastqpnq 5^ ®R 3 . 1 s%Fq%qiq^ ^ 

jftftfr 1. afe.g^F’.sTT?—srpsr 1 q«i ft ^ ^ 

qjqgjpraqq u^q.Hiflt^-sqt sjcfteR ftaft SRarft 1 

m ]% ,sz—“ wRqfir f l<ra ?tr 1 qg «R 3 

9iar|f5?raT STTOIFC MW%?r ^TT «n?—“ sifTT^R?^ 

^ 3 RtiE^RiT ’ 

«rqrw: qsftqqt m ^ sn^sra ^ ^ ^ 3^3 ^ *r S^ q& 

sRf«rf^pT?scotp?rtiwi—a«rrsgpir?i«R^r 1 wwftq^i*<w*Hii •r 
sriMt aif: 5^1^ 1 ^atvwrqr^r^a^ ?f?r q^q i-.W^ qa^— 
^qrcWqfrr wr^r^wqm^^n 1 5 R: feTT^' q ^wtsqRr* 
fRwrcit q swro snf^ fsrwqt * 5 ®itk(^^Kift 1 ?T 1 1 % fq^ 5 ^ %q s qq* 
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S. 3:—( P. 108 ): <F5T qfsqT^snqftfiPW e#*tf wfocw d+HM^; II 

*t: v ** «... t mtim: »ft<ra«n i 

fq^im i: I q^r: ftflRTfrfa ^ 

ftqij q&Wi \ 5pt «#»i^ s^rffl^rr 

qr*q ?f?r ’ i »fift<^rra?TR%i5wt: qf^rcr: i qtli-wtf ?% i 

d^PRf^fflf’tsi fqqqRRTqfo ?BS^T%5lRi ^ i 

UjJWT f%J7FI 5c*IcT 311?—ftpi32tnRT!3 3Jrtiq©qfatq!TWJT 'Tft^: II 

it. n. v< u 

S. 4:—(p. 109): ^r s* ^rai^qfrgaft tf^RsiRteq- 

^pri sqifasunqi ^^^^iwrfrs^fdc^^fT^HriT^^i qqiq^qq i *rr ^ 

w?%: l d?TT Srqejiq. I I <R: sTrippr?* SPRcT: I 

5r ^ wtngqprfit?PT?*i^ i wnRT^q ^ q$R- 

fafa i sr ^*%?T^rrigqRsnqfwr^fqqf<i nr i *\ n 


JR... .d^cRUfcnftr^r, cIt^TO q ^RqRtflqWql cT-Jfj? pfTfJ ?RI cF^7RT 
^qrf^PTT ^qqiqnr 3Tq^4rffS'4: ^TVtPi^, 5T 3 Nqi^qcTrSS^rt'rT q*- 
f^ra I tfl ?TfIN%. 5% I 31^41 4* 5R9:f ^qqHiq^qijqr^qiqm I 

wr^fq^i a^Wtarq ^fffcqr sift*! sqtergqqrTqfsfj q i c.ttrrqqqrsnR 
af|qq it ^ fqq.rqt q?qft wux fqq»sq ra^fr sir—- * m Wnigqprc^d 
dqgqttr ^ir^, ^?rr-|^ 5 TTn^Hr fo yfiigq.q smqq. i q -q 

**3^ qjfttf <raf|q$ qqfcf i .... dWffqfc? 5RJSPJI sft'qT, TqqF% qqfeqfcr 
qrqqrsqfcq ^ i ntuft qisqj^RMrqrftqTT'-qrqpqf i ( rR^rssqqfg- 

qraaRfaW Wf: i ftei *i. V3. \ 

S. 5. ( P. 110): *T^sf lM^rpqrjq^jqr^ nq.qqq^ q^ s^pjRI q^qcf- 
q^mrq snwqqflq-* 33?qr^%qR i iHt s v* h r V. 110 srpsuff 

37i^?f 3 S^PR. 37^fq^rR7 J ..vf^ 53 tqqTfTr^q q ?3 

q) s rqqqi ,, Ticfr'q ? f fqq.?nprq55T cf^q iq?sq;?f ^^qq^sn 1 

qr V w. 11 WIW mtqqr mm?i fatw&ft, ^ 

q^f qqq. 315fflmTrqqiq fq«P7f qq^l fq^^q 5HqtTrftr=Ecqi?T; ciqifJTqts- 

qqiqirqqq' 5FT qrgfqpT^jR ?q?.n f*S|T . .. 1 q qtfqqFqq%q»?qtsf^ 

^iqsRqrqqtqq: ^ qrsn^q ifyygft ( .^ ^ s^gq^ji 

fq^Rqqr^'q 3iq f qq 1 it * <* < ] 
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Synopsis of a Thesis on 

1 y 

i 

The Of qfa 


Or 


Towards— 

A Constructive Synthesis of Psychological 
Material In Indian Philosophy 


Section 1. Introduction 

The earliest beginning of Indian thought lying in the pre-historic 
past, though mainly ‘ projective ’ in its tendency to personify or 
hypostatise different aspects of natural phenomena, was still 
marked by reflective heights to reach the " Beyond *\ 

Theory of bifurcating or cross-planer evolution as applied 
by Jevons to the development of religion. 

The enquiring spint of the Vedic Rishis. The agnostic depth 
of the 

One early reference to the Nature of as the most active 
principle in man appearing m 335 si* «r. 3*. 

These are some of the earliest references to tstcj, gtRr, 

along with and its functionings. Introspection too men¬ 
tioned as one of the means of an approach to truth or reality. 

The “ Reflective ” stage of the Upanishads as different from 
the “ projective ’’ stage of the Vedic times. 

The System of caste or the Varna Dharma had purely a social 
setting, and was a part of the wider As'rama Dharma. One-fourth of 
an .individual’s life was devoted to the upkeep of society while 
three-fourths of it was dedicated to learning and self-realisation. 
Possibilities of Introspection, and growth of spiritual knowledge. 

Two types in humanity the Platonic and the Aristotelian- 
The inward-looking man and the “ Extrovert ‘’-type. JFavour- 
afele social conditions helped the accumulation of spiritual 
knowledge. 
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Relation between philosophic thought and positive sciences 
is exhibited in Indian thought in the influence of the method 
of on different philosophical systems. 

Treatment of psychology not included in Sir B. J. 
Seal’s book on “ the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. 
Such exclusion not meaningless, for it is due mainly to the 
difference between the points of views of all other sciences on 
the one hand and the point of view of Psychology on the other. 

The " individualistic ” point of view of psychology 

Yoga includes both the approach to and the result—namely 
self-realisation It is not a process of abstraction, but a sort of 
synthesis of both subject and object in higher pure consciousness. 
Relevant psychological references on the meaning of self-realisa¬ 
tion given from some of the Upanishads. 

Upanishads form the watershed not merely of philosophical 
currents, but of psychological thought as well. 

Attitude of Buddha towards the spirit-mongenng recluses# 
He mainly objected to the identification of the soul with the 
phenomenal self. Buddha’s silence when pointedly questioned 
about the existence of soul does not mean its negation but it only 
showed his disinclination to enter into discussions regard¬ 
ing subjects that lie beyond the pale of reasoned proof. 

The highest achievement of Buddhistic Anattuvada is that, 
even though a sort of phenomenalism, it is joined to the highest 
ethical idealism. 

The dynamic concepts of the subjective flow as well as of the 
objective world necessitated Buddhism to posit the ftfiNsR SR^ra-r 
as real. The flfafcw even though sufficiently valid for 

practical purposes, was removed from reality. The Samkhya, Yoga 
and Nyaya regard soul as static, Buddhism is pure dynamicity 
without any recognition of an entity like that of soul; Jainism strikes 
a vta medta by regarding soul as a principle synthesising change 
in permanance. The two extreme positions, with Jainism as 

intermediate, give us ample material for a synthetic construction 
pf psychology. 
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Self-realisation as the positive goal of individual effort 
is accepted by all schools of Indian thought. Freedom from or 
the suppression of the ordinary expressions of the human mind 
was regarded as the most necessary step of all for the attain¬ 
ment of that goal. A sufficient knowledge regarding the human 
mind and its workings was a sine qua non of the yogic practices. 
The nature of the mind had to be known, before one could 
think of freeing oneself from it. Hence we find a more or less 
negative treatment of psychological subjects in Indian Philosophy. 
Thus the of ^ft^i forms a vast field dealing with psychological 
material enough to give a basis for such an inquiry as the 
present one. 

The purpose guiding the discussions of psychological topics 
is other than a mere scientific interest in psychology as such. 
Still we do find a good deal of matter regarding perceptions etc. 
and the relation between the structure and the function of the mind. 
The truth about the cognitive and the conative dispositions as 
influencing the present was definitely accepted though not expressly 
stated by all the schools. As the ideal of self-realisation was a moral 
one, necessity of freedom from emotions was recognised. This 
fact is mainly responsible for the meagre treatment of emotions 
and instincts. 

The point of view of the different schools of philosophy 
was thus diametrically opposite to the writings on Poetics and 
Dramaturgy. Necessity of going to the literature on aesthetics 
for the material on emotions to complete our constructive 
synthesis. 

The system of handing down the traditional lore 

from generation to generation. In spite of this some mutilations 
in the link are there. The question of exact dates not absolutely 
important for the synthetic review, though a rough time perspec¬ 
tive is necessary to mark the different developments on several sides. 

The relation of to the different schools of Indian 

thought. 

Yoga in the Upanishads. References to Yoga in the 
Nyaya. S'ankara's reference to some other Yogadars'ana. 
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and Umasvvati's Parallelisms between 

the two. 

Similarities between Samkhya—Yoga and Buddhism* 

Scope of our enquiry. Yogadars'an pre-eminently a purely 
psychological system is taken as the nucleus of our synthetic 
construction, our method being that of accepting the basis of 
psychological material given m that dars'an, and supplementing 

it with necessary matter from other sources. 

The psychological discussions of original worth appearing in 
Yogadars’ana such that can proudly find a place in any modem 
text book on psychology and on which the writer of the thesis 
has based his synthesis and critical interpretations are mainly:— 

( 1 ) Its theory of auditory perception; 

(2 ) Its treatment of as a specific mode of the mind 
covering both—the process of thought-abstraction as well 
as rclationing; 

( 3 ) Express recognition of Dispositional Masses; 

(4 ) A definite Theory of Levels of Attention or Levels 
of Consciousness, giving us corresponding levels of perception 
and reality and Levels of Subconsciousness. 

( 5 ) And the dynamic concept of mind-f^W which comes 
very near to the Buddhistic view of consciousness as flux, if we 
do not take into consideration the transcendental Purusha. 

Necessity of defining certain philosophical terms for the 
proper understanding of Indian psychological thought. 

The Samkhya series as appearing in the Upamshads-^3 and 
Stawre. The Upamshadic view is definitely inclining towards 
a spiritualistic monism or mysticism and not towards Samkhya 
dualism. 

Elder Samkhya theistic as opposed to the later Samkhya of 
Is'varkrishna. In that case Yoga theism not an innovation. 

The Sanikhya Series—the senses, the Manas, the Ahamk&ra 
or the lower principle of individuation, the Buddhi, or the deter¬ 
mining Intellect, Purusha, the higher principle of Individuality 
—defined. 

The relation of “'fam (***)>’ between Purusha and Buddhi. 

^ a 
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Antahkarana defined—same as the S&mkhya-Yoga Chitta. 
Buddhistic concepts of ftfiR, farcr, and and the Yoga terms 
of g% and 

The Samkhya-Yoga Dualism most favourable to psycholo¬ 
gical point of view of naive realism positing a duality between 
subject and object. 

Habits of thought in the east and the west, the one synthe¬ 
tic the other mainly analytic. The genus-species horizontal method 
of classification not workable when dealing with qualitative en¬ 
tities. Point of view of the western method of classification 
mainly extemalistic. The other method is the synthetic one of 
* Vertical Classification * as applied by the Indian thinkers. Instances 
of Vertical Division of purely qualitative entities. Morality is pure 
quality or value and as such can be included in the vertical method. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids on the Buddhistic habits of thought. 

Section 2. Perception 

( 1 ) Mechanism of Perception * 

The classification given in Yogadars'ana of the several, 
directly apprehensible and the indirectly inferable Dharmas 
of the mind. 

The different specific modes of the mind are the directly 
apprehensible Dharmas. Classification of these modes into 3r*n«r, 
fm fife**?, fast and srfet. 

Yogadars'ana division more objective than the non-moral 
characteristics of consciousness given in 

Classification of smro into ScU^r, sjfUR and eiPTO. Samkhya-yoga 
view of perception. 

(I)’ Number & Nature of Senses 

The meaning of the word :— 

( i ) That which suggests (the objects ) 

C li) That which lords over (the objects )■ 

(iii) That which grasps its specific object. 

* Used not in the sense in which Betgson uses it, (Vide his Ilftnd 
fehbrgy-p. 97 ff ) but in the sense of a preliminary discussion on the nature 
hud* number of senses etc. 



Mention of Indriyas in the Upanishads—the five Jnanendriyas 
and the five Karmendriyas 

The ten indriyas as mentioned in the 


The outer sense organ and the inner faculty of sensing as 
distinguished from each other in the Upanishadic thought. A *5^? 
view mentioned in Nyaya taking the indriyas as non-material, 
considered. 

Origin of senses according to 

( i ) Upanishads { the Nyaya view compared) 

(li ) Samkhya-yoga view. 

Relation between the outer sense, the inner faculty and the 
Sattvika Ahamkara and the modern factors contained in the 
physiology of sensation-namely the sense, the nerves and the 
specific area of the cortex yielding a particular sensation. 

Impairment of a sense organ and defective sensation () 

Distinction between the outer and the inner sense pushed a 
step further in in the further divisions of and snlfepT 

into ftffw and 3WI and into sfe* and 3Wt respectively. 

The Jain classification of JIvas into those possessing one, 
two, three, four, five and six indriyas respectively. This cannot 
be said to mean a classification from the point of view of an 
“ evolutionary concept of increasing connotation. ” The theory of 

evolution a modem one. Aristotle’s lt closed 11 species and the 
Jain JIvas. 


The primary character of the sense of Touch recognised by 
Jainism as well as, though indirectly, by Nyaya. A Nyaya 

upholding A theory of the Nonspectfatty of different Senses , 
regarding them all as identical with the sense of touch, considered! 

( 2 ) Nature of contact between Sense and Its object 

The general Samkhya-yoga view regarding the outgoing 
nature of the mind. 6 


The aewfit nature of the ear as expounded in by 

tb ™y of “ eidola ” and sense perception 

T he . Nyaya u view re the natnre of the eye-fhe 
theory of mv,„ble visual rays-The inner relation between a 
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sense organ and its specific faculty or capacity to sense a specific 
stimulus—the sense unable to sense its own faculty, for in trying to 
catch it, it would have to be without that particular faculty— 
The sense of hearing an only exception to this otherwise 
general relation. 

has taken a complete, though not an impartial 
review of the or nature of the different senses 

in his TPraKRarfair on by Some 

of his definitions of an organ of sense. 

The Buddhistic views re the nature of the eye and 

the ear. The nature of contact between skin as the sense of 
touch and its object-Different senses and their relation to the 
primary and the secondary qualities of a body. 

Upanishadic metaphor of senses as so many appertures- 
echo of this metaphor in Buddhism. 

Section 3. Perception 

(2 As a mode of the mind) 

(1) Preliminary Discussion 

sranj—sJHw; and aratfws, both includedin immediate knowledge 
according to all schools of philosophy except Jainism which 
takes sense-knowledge to be mediate. 

Functioning of mind necessary for perception-re this we 
have the Upanishadic view that perception is impossibe if mind 
be 1 elsewhere \ Comparatively the earliest mention of '.the 
expectant character of “ senses ”, and hence of mind as using 
those senses met with in Upanishadic thought. 

Object of perception an organic whole ( dta ); and perception 
taking place in the " specious present ’’ (srter), Corresponding 
to such a view of the present we have the three moments of 

fafa and in a state of conscionsness in Buddhism.. 

Scope or limits of sense experience as given inS&mkhya. 

Distinction between voluntary and non-voluntary sensations, 
the Nyaya view-Recognition of a free effort of soul in 
perception. The Buddhistic view. 

Subconscious Sensations and the Threshold of Consciousness 



arid'the Buddhist theory of perception including 17 thought- moments. 
Recognition of the active principle of consciousness in 1 perception. 

(2) Rel&tfon between and 

Definition of as given in ^ and 

We find the cardinal process of ^^-abstraction in thought 
most necessary of all to lift a man from the narrow limits of 
private sense experience. Relation between sensation and thought. 

defined-ni^ra^fg^ etc. 

The process from ftrfte to isfr&wm according to Jainism 
consisted of four stages-3RUl, or SRPI and *1R U H. The 

four stages defined as in 

The Buddhistic 17 moments of preception distributed over the 
four Jain 1 stages'-parallelism between the two. 

The four stages as defined in sunwr* 

The process from to according to Yogadar- 

s’ana-the 

Mind not a tabula Ra$<r; not passive in perception, but 
actively synthesising, 

a*gipi3$R-“ mcopresentability ”* of two sensations due to 
subjective causes-Span of Attention. 

(3) Theory Of Perception 

( Auditory perception of iheanmg. )' 

Process from ftfSfasr to and the cumulative charac¬ 

ter of conciousness. 

The theory as appearing in Yogadars'ana in the BhFishya 
and Vachaspati’s Tika on 3 17. 

Process from EffilGHf to possible only with objects 

spatially spread out and enduring in time-incapacity of spoken 
syllables to co-exist—Possible co-existence only in memory—Infinite 
capacity of a syllable to enter into different combinations, and 
name any object—This nebulous character of the syllable deter- 

* The word is used not in the sense as Prof. Ward usefc it, of 
incopresentabihty ” due to the nature of objective reality, but due tq 
subjective spaa of attention, 
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mined only in its relation to other syllables-This means 'Mutual 
modification of the samsk&ras as they cohere inmetnory-The (linear 
atomic time sensations “ contract ” in consciousness and fey the 
utterance of the last letter the final modification comes up and 
the meaning u breaks ” upon the heareris mind in a single 

act of consciousness 

Relation between fuf%6*?r and uOtawswiif which, exists in case 
of spatial enduring objects is absent in case of the syllables for 
they do not endure and have no space-coefficient. A quotation 
from Bergson similar to that of Vyasa Bhashya 

*PW»M~The unit of preception is a scnteuce^thc words as 
well as the syllables are arrived at by a process aHfener or abstrac¬ 
tion in thought, breaking up a-unity into.differences; sfNtwfiWWKWl 
and 

at its worst a mere hypostatisation of the process of 
perception of meaning in consciousness. 

( 4) 'Perception 

and (a) Rrcopnilion, ( b ) Interpre tation, ( c ) of sim ilarity and of 
dissimilarity. 

(a ) Recognition—- 

Recognition and memory, Memory and the enduring subject. 
Recognition and the enduring substance of a changing object ( 4i*fo ) 
Recognition and perception of one object inspite of two eyes. 

( ) Recognition and swfaunra ( ) 

( b ) Interpretation— 

Perception of meaning and the structure of the mind (U$® ). 
The Buddhistic view. Interpretation and action (). Association. 

(c) Perception of Similarity and Dissimilarity. 

Perception of sirffr ( a*F*® ) 

Perception of ^ and qfeiwfa ( at® ) 

Section 4. Relation of to Other Pramanas 

m&mm and armsr 

5R39 the only basis of all thought construction, the final 
court of appeal*—and views. 

() 5RW not the sole criterion of reality hence no degene- 



rate form of sensationalism is to be found in any of the Indian 
schools. The principle of in perception. 

Relation of Inference and Agama to Pratyaksha. 

arain— 

Agama defined— abstract character of Inference and verbal 
knowledge. Standard of verbal authority defined ( ^*1° ) 

Definition of Agama given in Nyaya. 

Note 1. faronn 

Nature of false knowledge • its contradictory nature to true 
knowledge; coherence theory of truth implied in such a definition 
of false knowledge. () fg^RR^R-Nyaya View. Prabhakar’s 
Theory of Error. 

Note 2 * far 

Sleep a positive mode of the mind-The three Gunas and 
levels of consciousness-Sleep and Tamas-Functioning of the 
mind in Sleep-Three kinds of Sleep-Sleep and Ekiigrata—and 
Sam&dhi. 

Section 5. 

Implications of the * Vikalpa ’ operations m Perception. 

fos'T rendered in English by the word “ Imagination ” but 
foGF? is not in its ordinary sense. Difficulty m fixing down 
the connotations of terms used by different schools of Indian 
thought; the only safe method, under such circumstances can be 
to follow closely all the possible references. 

Sutra 1.9- with Bhsishya, and Tika; Tika on 1.42; Bhashya 
and Tika on 1.43, Tika on 3.17; Bhashya and Tika on 
4.15 quoted. 

The several points that get established as regards the 
meaning of Vikalpa from the above quotations are as follows:— 

(i) Disposition to social intercourse is ingrained in the very 
nature of man from timeless past. 

(n) Intercourse only possible through thought that sets up 
in mutual opposition a subject and a predicate in a proposition. 
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(iii) Process consists of breaking up the original unity of 
immediate experience and showing a difference where there is unity. 

(iv ) The lower and the higher fafifaw ffosq 

processes lie between the two. 

(v) Instances of —The Purusha and his attributes, 

The flying arrow-i. e. motion and its relation to the object moving. 

(vi) The UPfff, the «nf and the ifaiw all comprise only 
distinguishable moments in a single indivisible process “distin¬ 
guishable only with the help of flWFl process 

( vii) Problem of Relations originate only because of 

( viii) ffaw not mere thought analysis, is conventional 
relationing as well. 

(ix) an*frci-The correlative of Rrw on the objective side. 

( x ) aigflR and based fundamentally on 

(xi) Mot wider than Meinong’s “ Suppositions. ” 

(xii) fep®?? cannot mean “ Imagination, ” but is a process 
of thought analysis and of synthesis based on social convention 
or objective Adhyas. 

Section 6. WwSmD ispositional Masses 

|fTT«WT^*-meaning of the word <RWC-wider than masses of 
Apperception-^f^^-^^t^TO—as an wffcB “Rela¬ 
tion between mind and its Saniskaras-Samskaras of knowledge, of 
infections or affections-and past acts. Samskaras of knowledge, 
and Apperceptive Masses—Systems of dispositional 
masses and their relation to the present—Past experiences, stored 
up in the inapproachable subconscious depths of our mind, 
form its structure and function in the present—Uprooting 
of old Samskaras i. e changing the structure of the mind—Law 
of the Specificity of the Samskaras—Samskara and SRTCT, 
*?l*ro and an&R of Vasana. Systems of Samskaras and their relation 
to the experiences of pleasuse and pain. 

Section 7. 

0 ) 

Relation between Samskara and memory just the same as 
that between the fund of memory and the act of memory— 
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Memory already implied in perception—Meaning of the word 
Sjffc as watchfulness or wakefulness-An attempt to guess the 
relation between this meaning and the ordinary meaning 
of as an act of memory—Definition of Memory as a mode 
of mind not transgressing the limits of past experience. Nature 
of other modes of mind as “ stealing ” or appropriating outside 
reality—memory of a memory and reduplication in consciousness— 
Memory as a partial recall. 

The content of an act of memory—Does memory bring to 
the present the object of knowledge or the act of knowledge ?— 
Memory dependent upon Samskfiras, and the depositing of these 
traces or Samskuras m the subconscious mind is done in 
the present—Memory formed in the present along side 
of concrete experience, analogous view of Bergson re the 
memory of the present—The samskfiras of both the object and 
the act of knowledge These are mere moments in a single indivisible 
process, distinguishable by the process of Vikalpa though not 
separable—The reply to the above question comes here—that 
memory contains > principally the object of knowledge, while in 
Buddhi greater stress is laid upon the act of knowledge. 

Memory and its relation to the temporal series—The 
is not recognition, but an act of memory without 
difinite location in the past—not an act of memory but 
a plunge in the subconscious depths taken by a Yogi with the 
help of his higher powers—Possibility of such a plunge considered 
from the point of view of what Bergson terms “ disinterested¬ 
ness in life. ”—The panoramic vision of whole past coming up to 
Yogi alone with full coefficients of space, tune and causality, 'mtm- 
and Bergson’s view of endosmosis between different minds. 

In between the two extremes, represented by the 
and the tfSOTeSRW, there he several acts of memory corres¬ 
ponding to the degrees of intensity of effort at recollection, 

(2) Causes of Mental Recall 

Psychology of an act ^ of recollection according to Nyaya 
view—Contact between the Atma and the Manas and the existence 


of a samskara-these two are Ike generic conditions of an act 
of memory while the specific immediate cause of an act of 
memory is held to be an 

Problem of —If all past experiences co-exist in the 

from of samskaras in our subconsciousness, why do they not 
all come up together? Solution given by Nyaya-because the 
several udbodhalias do not come to the mind simultaneously but 
consecutively. The true reply ought to lie rather in the direction 
of recognising itself as the effort of mind am generis , that wake¬ 
fulness or watchfulness suppressing all other memories and 
allowing only the relevant one to pass the threshold of 
consciousness. 

The twenty five Udbodhalias given in Nyiiya 3. 2. 42. 
Udbodhakas given in Milindapanha. 

Parallel instances from western psychoIogy-Association by 
Resemblance, Contrast and Contiguity ( Arist.) Hume substituting 
Cause and Effect for Contrast Hamilton s Law of Redmtigration— 
the parts of a whole recalling one another, 

Law of Neural Habit (McDougall) and some instances 
from Buddhism. 

The whole trend of Indian thought is definitely set up against 
any kind of atomic associatiomsm, mind recognised as an ever 
active entity. 

A Note on Dreams 

Yogadars'ana view about the relation between memory and 
dreams. and awifoawfea—Object of memory in a dream is 
imagined to exist in a novel combination of a new space and a 
new time Not reproductive but constructive memory at work in 
dreams-Upanishadic reference to construction in dreams-A 
reference from Jainism on construction in dreams-Nagasena's 
definition of a dream. 

Sattvika, Rajasika, and Tamasika kinds of sleep do not 
correspond to the different levels of consciousness as it gradually 
falls into sleep from waking consciousness. Nagasena recognised 
a twilight of consciousness between waking and sleeping, but not 
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when coming back to waking consciousness from sleep. Buddha- 
ghosa’s view of dreams in “ monkey sleep.” 

Dreams not real, for they come within the definition of false 
knowledge given as that which is contradicted by true knowledge 
Yogadars’ana view ot dreams is the same as that of NyHya 
in holding dreams to be invalid 

Section 8. Levels Of Attention 

Levels of attention definitely recognised in the psychology of 
Yoga* for the very meaning of Yoga is to leave the lower levels 
of consciousness and reach the higher ones by developing higher 
and higher intensity of attention. 

Upanishadic references to yoga and HPTffR—Introversion and 
restriction of Attention. Max Muller's view about the impossibility 
of attaining to the level of Ekagrata in our modern days. 

Levels of Attention-^, and 

Meaning of the word swrfu-followmg Vyasa Bhilshya we can 
identify it with attention, a quality of the human mind pervading 
all the levels of it. Vuchaspati restricts Samadhi to the 
Madhumati, Madhupratlka (etc.) levels of consciousness. 

Obstacles to concentration of Attention as enumerated in 
Yogadars'ana 1. 30-31. Some of these obstacles are the external 
expressions of emotions, and the injunction, that the Siidhak ought 
to free himself from these, means that a comparative freedom 
from emotions is held to be a necessary condition for the advance¬ 
ment in Yogic practices. Relation of opposition between Attention 
and Emotions. 

Obstacles to Ekaggatii as given in Buddhism, their relation 
with those given in Yogadars'ana. Straining as a definite obstacle 
to fixity of attention, the relation between the two being an 
inverse one. Sense of Effort is not the true index of efficient attention. 

Our method of dealing with the levels of attention is to 

abstract From the concrete Dhyfinas their psychological character 
and leave aside their spiritual content 

Relation of Attention and Will to motor movements. Inhibi¬ 
tion theory of Ribot and Munsterburg’s Aktiontheorie—Inhibition 
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of overt movements recognised as a necessary primary condition 
for the concentration of Attention in Yogadars'ana—in its 
recognition of angsr and mentioned in 3. 46-47. 

(sfar© 3. 54) and restriction of attention, intensity of 
attention and narrowing the field of consciousness—Attention and 
inattention go together-Archimedes and Hegel as instances of 

and Attention—An hypothesis regarding their 
mutual relation. 

Effect of attention upon the sympathetic nervous system. 
The moot question of relation between attention and intensity 
of stimulus. Pillsbury and Bergson on this—An instance 
of a minimum sensibilium and waves of attention—The relation 
of dependence of the Attention waves upon the Traube-Herring 
waves which are the product of circulation and respiratory cycles. 
Possibility of catching the very movement of attention waves 
through sprrara. 

Levels of Attention—Progressive approach to tense Eka- 
grata and W'U, ^R and wrrfa, their definitions—*!TT®rT is voluntary 
application of attention, 'str is sustained attention but is 
accompanied by consciousness of the namely subject, 

object and the act of attending, traifa is at-one-ment with the 
object—Instances parallel to RR and given from 

Buddhism. Ekagrata defined as one continuous flow of mind 
like that of the descending fluid oil. 

The level of self-consciousness the final goal of all 
utor, as such it falls outside the of but it is necessary 
to dwell upon it in order to know the true nature of our 
mind, for only a proper understanding of the lower and 
the higher limits of mind, as we find it in fa*(T and can 

give us an insight into its working. 

No passivity at the level—Dhyan Synergy. 

(2) Levels of Perception 

( Corresponding to levels of attention or consciousness) 

Meaning of —The WPtani, tTPRff and ST%RT 

of sfta—The corresponding four Jbanas of Buddhism, and the foilr 

DKyanas given in ?p#t4-9*41. 
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The higher ftrfora or of at the ^wrrf^f 

level, as the source of all inferential i. e scientific and verbal 
knowledge-The erqrsi^RST at the JflJi level—Higher levels of con¬ 
sciousness not a product of abstraction in thought, but only a 
deepening of the experience of the particular or the individual. 
Abstraction can never bring one to the immediate knowledge 
of the Meaning of Buddhistic Ekaggata-Ordinary J&SWW, 
the intermediate and the of affl correspond to 

^saiT, ftsspr and of Buddhism. Buddhaghosa’s explanatory 
similes. 

Beyond sinr lies the fires f^rer-Relation of fiRT, and 
to WRt-The functioning of the mind same even at the fires 
level, the ftfrv WR and its relation to other Samskaras-Jevels 
of subconsciousness too recognised. 

Highest knowledge of the final item in after 

which 3&TCT comes—Relation between artificially induced anaesthetic 
trance and the yogic trance. 

Section 9. Manas and The Affective Tone 

Feeling of pleasure and pain are the specific experiences 
of IRQ. regarded as the sixth internal sense. 

Ambiguity in the connotation of the word appearing in 
Upanishadic thought, and in Yogadars'ana as well. 

The feelings of pleasure and “ unpleasure ” ultimately 
experienced by the ffssRQ; it is the Rajas that causes pain to 
the pure Sattva according to Sfunkhya-Yoga.—Nyaya, Buddhistic 
and Jaina views. 

Nature of pleasurable and painful feelings and their mutual 
relation, srtes, ’ita, and views take pleasure to be negative, 
the and the views regard it as not a mere absence of 
pain, but give it a place in the ultimate experience of self- 
realisation. 

A negative view of pleasure is contradicted by immediate 
experience which shows that we do have definite feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Negative value of pleasure proved in Samkhya- 
Yoga and Nyaya by an appeal to the keen sense of a Yogi- 
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Mill’s view of—qualitative differences of pleasures— Doctrine of 
Degrees of Psychological Hedonism —Superimposed upon this, lies 
the ethical idealism. Rise in Hedonic Zero through satisfaction 
of physical wants. 

Buddhistic recognition of neutral feeling-its definition and 
its counterpart in Yogadars'ana— 

Relation between Attention and feeling—Lower neutral 
feeling and the higher philosophic indifference—Buddhistic sftron 
and tHPwiww i 

Section 10. Emotions and Instincts 

(1) Emotions 

Necessity of going to works on dramaturgy and poetics. 

Relation between tort as embedded in the structure of the 
mind and TO—Capacity for an emotional experience ingrained in 
man, outward things being mere occasions to fan the inward 
potentiality to actual heat. Relation between an emotion-*lCT 
and scntiments-aifiTOforor; Emotions and their expressions, the 

and its argm Effect of emotional experience on con¬ 
sciousness of different Bhavas— frowft fw: j fiteaid fawi: i 

Classification of emotions-those whose external expressions 
can be imitated without any mental affection, and those inimi¬ 
table emotions, expressions of which come up only if there be 
present the concrete experience. 

(2) Instincts 

Negative treatment of Instincts in Yogadars'an and Nyaya— 
Instincts included in *mr of Jainism. The ten instincts mentioned 
in TOTOflrow. 

Origin of Instincts-Yoga and Nyaya view-The Past-Lives 
Theory of Instincts and Evolutionistic Theory of Instincts 
considered. 

Section 11. Will 

Higher levels of attention and “ disinterestedness M —Moral 
nature of disinterestedness—Attention and will nearly alike-The 
moral value attaches to inward acts only, to pure will only- 
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Will a$ keeping an idea fixed in the ^ ^ 

Relation between knowledge and virtu re So-called Intellectuausm 

in Indian Ethics-The psychology of an act, the six-spoked wheel 

of life—Conative Dispositions—and sense of effort- 

Ypgadars'an does not accept the exploded Innervation Theory- 

** wfa? ” of the mind meaning will—Self-determinism-Relation bet¬ 
ween the past as built up by the individual himself and the 
present. Copative dispositions as influencing but not determining 
the acts of volition—The future not fixed but present in the 
shape of a Suggestion*—No * fiat ’ of an individual will but the result 
of |w^n-divine grace may work up to a catastrophic attainment 
of a higher level of consciousness. 

Section 12. Nature of Mind 

Purusha the supreme principle of consciousness regarded as 
absolutely static by Samkhya and Yoga. Buddhistic view of con¬ 
sciousness as a purely dynamic series—‘ Meeting of extremes 
in (Indian) Philosophy ’ of these two diametrically opposite 
views not under the pressure of an abstract]necessity of thought, but 
under the cementing influence of a * real ’ necessity of striving for 
final liberation. 

The Buddhistic view of consciousness as pure dynamicity 
—and conative umty-not able to give sufficient unity to the 
objective universe to make action possible for an lrdividual-Pnnciple 
of Causality invoked-Causality and Uniformity m Nature, pure 
Causality in inward flux-The doctrine of does not 

give us the inner relation between the different states of con¬ 
sciousness—Kinds of relations between different states of con¬ 
sciousness give us merely a description and not an explanation 
of how the content of one state of consciousness is delivered 
over to the other—The relation between different states of 
consciousness as mysterious as that between Purusha and 
Buddhi m Samkhya. The relatively stable states of consciousness 
and the dynamic relation between them compared with James’s 
‘substantive parts’ and ‘transitive parts’of the mind—Memory fn rela¬ 
tion to the ego as a scries-Bergsori’s view compared—The problem 
for Buddhism is to explain relative stability in a pure flux. 
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The hardest problem for Sibpkhya-Yaga is to explain 
dynamicity.-Difficulty of compromising the two terms Purusha 
and Praktiti of a dualism. If we once accept the relation 
between the two, and take the material changes of chitta as 
already conscious, then the S&mkhya-Yoga view of Chitta comes 
absolutely near to the Buddhistic view of dynamic self* 

faw and the three G unas-Relati op hetween structure and 
function of mind-fcra as an organic unity-u*i, asm, awwjfcnw 
of fan—Hierarchy of Dharmis and different kinds of wholes show¬ 
ing different degrees of organic Unity-Nature of tim: and its 
relation to change in mind—U +uwt as Buddhistic 

conceptions of WRtta and Final reconciliation between 

Buddhism and Sainkhya-Yoga. 

A note on the relation between Body and Mind and A few 
Reflections. 

A NOTE ON— 

THE RELATION BETWEEN BODY AND MIND AND A FEW REFLECTIONS. 
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